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RESTORED AND REMASTERED FROM | 
THE ORIGINAL MASTER REELS!) 


Untamed fury that 
erushes skul@s! 


-PUSHEAD/SEPTIC DEATH 
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This record is dangerous, 
as fun always is if you 
try hard enough. 
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-PAT FEAR/WHITEFLAG 
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Help keep Razorcake alive, in print, affordable, and accessible. 
Your donation this year makes it possible. 





It's almost 2020 and we're still here. More importantly, you're still here and you still care. Without the Sponsor 
A Space Program, Yearly Donation Drive, and June Subscription Drive we probably would have been run outta 
business a couple years back, so thank you for feeling like we’re worth our weight in spit and kicking some 
dough our way. 2020 is gonna be a mindfuck. Let’s hope we all get through it in one piece. If you would like to 
see Razorcake stick around for another twelve months, please make a tax-deductible donation. We would greatly 
appreciate it. In gratitude for your donation, we are offering the following gifts. 


G i F T S Every donation gets a donation-only sticker. 


$25: Canvas donation-only back patch 

$50: Donation-only T-shirt 

$150: Sponsor a Space + T-shirt 

$250: Sponsor a Space + Donation-only hoodie 
$500: 15-piece Razorcake Contributor pack 


$1,000: Sponsor a Space for fwo years, 10 gift subs, 
a contributor pack, and a T-shirt. 


HOW TO DONATE 


¢ Send a donation through our site: razorcake.org/donate 


¢ Send a donation directly through paypal. 
Our address is donations@razorcake.org or go to 
paypal.me/razorcake 


¢ Send a donation check or money order to: 
Razorcake, PO Box 42129, LA, CA 90042 


¢ You can also watch our donation video to see our gifts: 
youtube.com/RazorcakeGorsky 


LEARN MORE ABOUT THE SPONSOR A SPACE PROGRAM HERE: razorcake.org/sponsor-a-space GOT A QUESTION? razorcake.org/contact 


FACILITY MEN 





FACULTY MEN - IT’S FUN TO 
DISAPPEAR LP/CD 
Buffalo blue-collar punk 






RICHARD VAIN - NIGHT JAMMER 
LP/CD 
Ex-Ponys, Chicago rock, psych, 


wall-of sound GINO AND THE GOONS - Off the Rails LP/CD 


Tampa Loose and Loud Rock and Roll 


~ SWEET JAP 
Japanese punk rock 
on one-sided LP, Cherry Red vinyl 


SWEET KNIVES - | DON’T WANNA DIE 
Double Gatefold 7” 
Double the Memphis sweetness! 





BASEBALL FURIES - 
ALL AMERICAN PSYCHO 
Repressed on Red, White and 
Blue vinyl 


LOST SOUNDS - MEMPHIS IS DEAD LP 


Repressed on 180 gram and 
Smokey Clear vinyl! 















WELL DONE LP/CD 
More punk than ever before! 








WHITE SAVAGE/ FOOTBALL split 
LP Ex-Baseball Furies, Ponys, 
and Guilty Pleasures creating 


chaotic punk 








An Ongoing Conversation 

The scene: A semi-crowded bar in early 2019. An acquaintance 
and I are discussing Maximum Rocknroll’s recent decision to cease 
printing a physical magazine. 

Acquaintance: “You know it’s only a matter of time before you 
stop, too, right?” 

Me: “You mean in the sense that it’s only a matter of time before 
we all ultimately find our untimely demise?” 

Acquaintance: “No, it’s only a matter of time before you’re 
forced to stop printing.” 

Me: “Well, I mean... sure. I don’t know anything about what happened 
with Maximum, but I know about Razorcake, and here’s the thing...” 

Two pages back, you might have seen the solicitation for our annual 
donation drive. You might have read the phrase “Sponsor a Space.” In 
about six months we’ll start promoting the June Subscription Drive. 
Between the fresh forty or so of you who will decide to “Sponsor a 
Space,” and the several hundred of you who will decide to put down 
$17 for a ten-issue subscription, Razorcake is alive and kicking because 
of you. As long as we can put together something that’s compelling 
enough for people to consider supporting, we. get to stay in print. And if 
what we put together isn’t compelling enough, well, that’s on us. 

To those who believe stability breeds complacency, sometimes 
getting a chance to breathe is the quick moment you need to reflect. And 
sometimes standing on the brink of a cliff is the motivation you need 
to act. The ever-present reality in twenty-first century, independent 
publishing is adaptation. How do we change with the times, but not 
lose what we love? How do we not lose what brought us together in 
the first place? How do we stay punk, and stay in business, and stay 
true to our people? 


Razorcake Cover by Eric Baskauskas, 
PO Box 42129, LA, CA 90042 @wallofyouth 
razorcake.org 

gorskypress.com 


1G: @razorcakegorsky 

FB: facebook.com/razorcake 
Twitter: @razorcakegorsky 
youtube.com/RazorcakeGorsky 
razorcake-records.bandcamp.com 
gorskypress.bandcamp.com 


Razorcake/ Gorsky, Inc. Board of 
Directors; Todd Taylor, Daryl Gussin, 
Sean Carswell, Yvonne Drazan, 

Jen Hitchcock, Jimmy Alvarado, 

and Jim Ruland 


"Forever 
never lasts 
as long as 
you think it 
will.” 


Advertise in #114 —Sara Gran 
ro phic bee a now! Claire DeWitt and the City of the Dead 
razorcake.org/advertising : 


RIP Kim Shattuck | Photo by Martin Wong 


I know, I know, you’ ve never heard of Snakes and without even listening 
to Psychic Rats you’ re pretty sure they don’t belong on the cover. But we’re 
talking about people who have put a lot of time in for relatively very little. 
People who continue to produce unique work and who are undeniably 
interesting. This magazine isn’t a.catalog for this month’s hottest styles. 
With each issue we aim to compile a collection of perspectives that might 
help broaden and enforce the reader’s view of the world—for both those 
looking into, and out of the DIY punk community. 

When Mark of Snakes discussed his philosophy on punk he boiled 
down twenty years spent eating shit to the ultimate reality for many: Punk 
is survival. For every fucked up moment of every fucked up day, you still 
know who you are and where you belong. And, even in 2019, you can 
find yourself listening to Living in Darkness for the first time and—tlike 
Mark did—find the “greatest fucking shit of all time!” And, you can play 
in a band and create the most ungodly racket, but there will always be 
other libertine souls out there for whom it makes perfect sense. 

This is our common voice. Superficial differences abound 
while the commonalities run deep as dirt. Wrapped up in a medium 
this world is hell-bent on annihilating, this is the experience we’re 
resiliently exploring. 

There’s nothing overtly sexy going on here. This magazine isn’t 
going to get you any scene points, it’s not going to get you laid, nothing 
collectible is going to come from a subscription that will impress your 
friends. But we do offer 112 pages of an ongoing conversation once 
every two months. If you engage in this conversation, you should 
be able to take away something insightful you might not have found 
anywhere else. Just look at the five interviews featured in this issue. 


Goddamn, there’s a lot going on. Thanks for the support! Daryl 


THANK YOU: If graphic design could conversate with itself; you'd take 
a little bit of Asshole Parade and some Voorhees and let Sr. Baskauskas at 
‘em. We've been a non-profit for fifteen years, and Eric’s the first to link up 
the “k” in punk rock and Razorcake. Thanks, Eric.; Geometric design work 
like a sunburst and waves thanks to Bone Dust for Donna’s illo.; Bill owes 
me a story that involves laying in water and drugs. Looking forward to it, and 
thanks for Jim’s illo.; Alone in a room full of people thanks to Brad Beshaw for 
Sean's illo.; If nostalgia was made of vinyl and skipped during your favorite 
song, totally fucking up the vibe... thanks to Alex Barrett for Norb’s illo; 'm 
assuming there was research into anatomic raccoon skulls involved thanks to 
Shane Milner for Dale’s illo; RoQue Torres is like a photojournalist, but with 
pens and paper in Watts thanks for the Puro Pinche Poetry illo.; Exploding beer 
and the importance of proper refrigeration thanks to Kat Wanish for the Rhythm 
Chicken photo; Thanks to Michelle Cruz Gonzales for the picture of the second 
most famous Latina punk rocker in the world; | did not see the interview with 
an Irish band ending with them opening up for Sir Mix-a-Lot in Tucson thanks 
to Kevin Dunn, Ciaran O'Maolain, Hob Junker, Alison MW, and Dylan Davis for 
the Dott interview, photos, and layout; In clear, strident defense of the heavy 
punk burden John Lydon bears thanks to Jon Mule, Gabby Gonzalez, and 
Jessee Zeroxed for the Mekons interview, photos, and layout; Milk and beer 
poured into a chest cavity and drunk by your brother thanks to Melissa Sigala 
and Eric Baskauskas for the Snakes photos and layout; Balloons held in the air 
to feel the vibrations thanks to Martin Wong, Andrew Zappin, Albert Licano, 
and Lauren Denitzio for the Falling on Deaf Eyes with Justin Maurer interview, 
photos, and layout; Second layout in the issue featuring eyes without a face 
(but they've got a human grace) thanks to Billups Allen, Wes Fowinkle, and 
Sarah Lareau for the Aquarian Blood interview and photos, 


“If you're the kinda freak who daydreams about The Dirtbombs covering The 
Zero Boys.” —Daryl, Charles Albright Everything Went Charles Albright LP. 
Thanks to 113’s rotation of music, zine, and book reviewers: Chris L. Terry, 
Cynthia Pinedo, Nerb, Kurt Morris, Rich Cocksedge, Craven Rock, Keith Rosson, 
Kayla Greet, Emma Alice Johnson, Ryan Nichols, Matt Werts, Lorien Lamarr, 
Art Ettinger, Aphid Peewit, Mark Twistworthy, Juan Espinosa, Michael T. 
Fournier, Sean Koepenick, Paul J. Comeau, Tim Brooks, Mike Frame, Theresa 
W., Camylle Reynolds, Gwen Static, Chad Williams, Jimmy Alvarado, Steve 
Adamyk, Jim Woster, Rick V., Buddha, jimmy cooper, Rosie Gonce, Iggy 
Nicklbottum, and Billups Allen. 


EVERY PUNK DESERVES A FREE RAZORCAKE! 


Sponsor a spot to get free Razorcakes to give away. A $150 donation 
will get them 25 copies of every issue for an entire year. Get a tax- 
deductible receipt and help keep print punk zines alive! 
Razorcake.org/donate 
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Issue #113 Dec. 2019 / Jan. 2020 


COLUMNS 


Donna Ramone Never Let Me Forget 
; Jim Ruland Lazy Mick 
11 Sophia Zarders Our Lady of Cacophony 
12 Sean Carswell A Monkey to Ride the Dog 
15 Rachel Murray Framingheddu Photo Page 
16 Rev. Norb American Grilled Cheese Review 
18 Designated Dale /’‘m Against It 
20 Dan Monick Photo Page 
21. Jamaica Dyer Broken Jaw Diary 
22 Puro Pinche Poetry y Cuentos: Gritos del Barrio 
Edited by Ever Velasquez and Eugenia Nicole 
25 James Spooner No Fun 
26 Rhythm Chicken Dinghole Reports 
. Chris Boarts Larson Photo Page 
Art Fuentes Resist! 


FEATURES 


Dott by Kevin Dunn 
a Mekons by Jon Mule and Daryl Gussin 
52 Snakes by Daryl Gussin and Todd Taylor 
60 Falling on Deaf Eyes with Justin Maurer 

by Martin Wong and Todd Taylor 

2 Aquarian Blood by Billups Allen 


FAVORITES //REVIEWS 


80 Top5s Muffs Songs That Should've Made Them Billionaires 
82 Record /f the local news fucked a Moog synthesizer. 

104 Zine Bulgaria's premiere punk fanzine. 

107 Book Buy the book so the author can feel validated. 

111 Video History would show that it didn’t appeal to anybody. 


The following folks stepped forward to help us do our part over the past 

two months. Without their help, Razorcake wouldn't be what it is. 

Todd Taylor, Daryl Gussin, Kari Hamanaka, Rishbha Bhagi, Donna Ramone, 
Marcos Siref, Dayna Castillo, Derek Whipple, Ever Velasquez, Nicole Macias, 
Paul Silver, Ethan Shapiro, Matthew Hart, Chris Baxter, Kayla Greet, 

Jimmy Alvarado, Yvonne Drazan, Dale Drazan, Josh Rosa, Jennifer Federico, 
Elly Dallas, Steve Couch, Samantha McBride, Dino Everett, Skinny Dan, 

Alice Bag, Candace Hansen, Marty Ploy, Rachel Murray Framingheddu, 


Rene Navarro, Billy Kostka Ill, Jason Willis, Matt Average, Joe Dana, Juan Espinosa, Meztli Hernandez, Sean Arenas, Moving? Have a subscription to Razorcake? 
Adrian Salas, Adrian Chi, Aaron Kovacs, Dave Eck, Tim Burkert, Jeff Proctor, Nighthawk, Toby Tober, Kevin Dunn, Please do us both a favor and contact 
Jennifer Whiteford, Steve Thueson, Bill Pinkel, Kurt Morris, Laura Collins, Lauren Denitzio, Eric Baskauskas, Bianca, us before you move. Econo mail doesn't 
Russ Van Cleave, John Di Marco, Michael T. Fournier, CJ Miller, Simon Sotelo, Susan de Place, John Miskelly, Andy Garcia, forward and we won't resend the issue. 
Camylle Reynolds, Replay Dave, Adam Ali, Chris Devlin, Emma Alice Johnson, Tim Brooks, Louis Jacinto, Chris Boarts Larson, 

Chris Terry, Jackie Rusted, Art Fuentes, Dylan Davis, Becky Minjarez, Keith Rosson, Matt Werts, Stacy Medina, Danny Rust, Want to distribute Razorcake? 
Jamie L. Rotante, Daisy Noemi, Jessee Zeroxed, Garrett Barnwell, Nerb, Chris Mason, Tim Jamison, Kiyoshi Nakazawa, Visit razorcake.org/wholesale 
Shane Milner, James Rosario, Martin Wong, Milo Schureman, Sam Grinberg, Mikie Manzer, Jayda Abello, Rick V., Domestic prices start at $8.50 


Eskander Fairweather, Silas Haglund, Andre Lux, Rosie Gonce, Chainsaw Cathy Hannah, Cristy C. Road, Jeremy Jones, 
Lorien Lamarr, Will Kenneth, Will Malkus, RoQue Torres, Johnny and Elwood Wells, Billups Allen, Andrew Wagher, 
Abdul Vas, Mark Handski, Deb Frazin, Anthony Mehlhaff, Ryan Leach, Daniel Makagon, Adam Perry, and Chris Cox. 

os ey Le ; This issue of Razorcake is 
Individual opinions expressed within are not necessarily those of Razorcake/Gorsky Press, Inc. 


made possible in part by 


by the Los Angeles 
Razorcake is bi-monthly. Yearly subscriptions (six issues) are $17.00 econo rate or $23.00 first class mail. These prices are only ix Support by 
valid for people who live in the U.S. and are not in prison. Issues and subs are more for everyone else (because we have to pay rts & County Department of Arts 
more in postage). Visit razorcake.org for a price. we may receive free single issues of Razorcake via Prison Lit. Project, c/o Culture and Culture. 





Bound Together Books, 1369 Haight St., SF, CA 94117 








The forever 
paradox of being 
something other 
than white in 
America. 


The Rule, Not the Exception 


“Oh no....” It was halfway through the 
Q&A portion of a presentation from a Utah 
Muslim advocacy group before I realized the 
people on stage and I were not on the same 
page like I previously assumed. 

Walking home through the university 
campus where I work, I was taking my usual 
shortcut through the main library when my 
autopilot hiccupped. From the corner of my 
eye I saw my parents’ house. Walking over to 
the three window displays, I saw a decorative 
gold plate with surrahs from the Quran, 
an ornate handwoven rug with geometric 
patterns, a porcelain blue hamsa (hand with 
blue eye) hanging, an Umm Kulthum record— 
her songs, and signature sunglasses, forever 
immortal. Bedouin jewelry worn around your 
shoulders or waist. These are the small things 
that made up my home. I still surround myself 
with many of them. I have plenty of Bedouin 
jewelry, some I even wear. I deliberately 
modeled my prescription sunglasses after the 
ones Umm Kulthum wears. 

It felt weird to have a piece of glass 
separating me from everything in those 
displays. It felt validating, but it felt othering. 
From 1959 until his death in the 1980s, Dr. 
Aziz S. Atiya, an Egyptian man, established 
the Middle East Center and Library at the 
University of Utah, of all places. He built 
one of the most incredible Middle East 
collections in the entire world, and I toured 
it a couple years ago. I don’t remember there 
being records or rugs or décor. I wonder if 
these things were his; maybe they were in 
his house and became part of the collection. 
I wonder what it was like to be an Arab 
academic in Utah in the 1960s and ’70s. I 
wonder if he ended up in Utah for some of 
the same reasons I had. 

On that library tour I was struggling 
to read the spine of a book and was asked 
if I knew Arabic, because “the Middle East 
Library could use someone like you.” “No, 
my Arabic isn’t good enough to read any of 
this, and I have a heavy accent when I speak.” 
It’s something I’m very embarrassed about. 
My parents avoided Arabic at home after a 
certain age. My mom was terrified I would 
have an accent when speaking English and 
this racist country would doom me to failure. 
She was regularly denied jobs because of 
her accent. Now, I’m missing out on jobs 
because I’m not proficient in Arabic. The 
forever paradox of being something other 
than white in America. 

The window displays were for an 
upcoming exhibit at the university’s museum 


of art, titled Ummah. In Arabic, that means 
“community” but is heavily dependent 
on context if you mean, “the people with 
me at this show” or.“every Muslim on the 
planet.” The exhibit opening was having a 
presentation and Q&A from a local Muslim 
advocacy group, and I made plans to go 
with friends while thinking I would talk to 
someone afterwards to see about helping in 
their local efforts. After all, if this column 
hadn’t tipped you off, I generally like to walk 
around, meet people, and say, “Hi, you’ve 
just met a Muslim. I am a boring, normal 
person. In fact, we all are. Remember that 
next time you watch the news, okay?” 

Heading into the museum that night for 
the presentation, I was feeling pretty jazzed. 
I saw a friend who works there I hadn’t 
seen in a while and got to catch up. She’s a 
trans woman and had just gotten back from 
visiting her family in the Midwest for the 
first time since transitioning. | was happy 
to listen to all the ups and downs of her 
trip. I had forgotten how much | enjoyed 
their company, and we did as adults do and 
promised to grab food soon. 

Sitting in the auditorium, it dawned on 
me this was the first time I had been in a large 
room full of Muslims since moving. The 
last time was probably an Eid prayer with 
my dad in 2012. The presentation started 
and the speakers introduced themselves as 
an advocacy group specifically focused on 
battling the misrepresentation of Islam by 
separating the religion from the culture built 
around it, and speak to Muslims and non- 
Muslims alike. Their advocacy centered 
around what is religious doctrine and what 
is cultural practice (i.e. what is divine and 
what can be critiqued). None of the women 
on stage wore a hijab, only one man was in a 
thobe, and there were at least seven different 
countries and three or four languages being 
represented by the eight people on stage. 
Finally, there was an accurate representation 
of the religion I grew up in. 

Watching them talk about their purpose 
and their work, however, I started to catch 
wind of something. Not everyone on the 
stage had it, but a few did. I couldn’t put my 
finger on what it was right away, but as they 
kept talking I started to get that same feeling 
in my chest that I got as a kid when I knew I 
was going to be in trouble. A few of them are 
into the Quran in a way that I never was, and 
will never be, and at some point I had learned 
how to spot it. These were the ones who 
would yell at me—or worse—speak to my 


parents. They were always perpetually angry 
over my behavior, and made me miserable. I 
learned to feel them out and give that whole 
crowd a wide berth. 

As the Q&A portion began, I watched in 
horror as the white woman in the front row, 
who would not stop waving her arms during 
the entire presentation, immediately come 
at them with, “Are women still separated 
from men at the mosque because when I was 
living in a Middle Eastern country they were 
segregated.” I stood shoulder to shoulder 
with my dad and brother when I prayed in 
Mecca, the holiest site in Islam, only to drive 
three hours to Medina, the second holiest site, 
and have to take a back staircase to pray ina 
room with makeshift walls of nailed up dirty 
plywood. We all know some mosques are 
cool, and some suck, and some segregate and 
some don’t, and sometimes sitting with only 
women is a lot more enjoyable then dealing 
with Brother Tariq and his, “You need to fix 
your hijab, you’re in the house of Allah” 
power move every goddamn Friday salat. 

I couldn’t believe the gall of this woman, 
being rude all presentation, demanded to 
ask the first question, and opened with the 
most predictable bullshit of “why do you 
treat women badly?” I waited for the group 
to confront her but they never did. They 
validated her question and her behavior, 
discussing how religion isn’t the culprit but 
our male-dominated culture. They never 
mentioned how Mecca isn’t segregated or 
how ignorant she was despite acting like she 
was so versed in Islam because of whatever 
country she lived in. No one took the time 
to shut her ass the fuck down. Another white 
woman in the audience finally turned around 
and told her sexism and segregation exists in 
religions and cultures outside of Islam and 
the Middle East. A college student in the 
back yelled, “Down with the patriarchy!” 

More white people asked questions 
and more time was given to discussing 
stereotypes and misconceptions and general 
islamophobia. In a room of so many Muslims, 
the white people took the floor and they were 
allowed to just go. The group gave them a 
platform to really feel okay about asking 
shitty, demeaning questions and giving the 
same answer that’s just two sides of the same 
coin: “That’s not in the Quran, it’s not the 
religion” or “That’s cultural.” 

Then, someone stood up and asked 
what Islam says, if anything, about being 
nonbinary. The two main presenters choked. 
“TI don’t know, but I do know this—the first 





BONE DUST | @BON3DUST 


| wouldn’t build myself out of colored blocks, 

stacked together and neatly segmented with an Arab block, 

a Muslim block, a punk block. 
| would build myself out of Play-Doh, mixing and smashing 
colors together until they can never be separated again. 


thing Allah teaches us is we cannot judge, 
only he can judge.” Solid save, I’ll give 
them that, but something in her tone was 
so insincere. It felt like a political spin, a 
deliberate nonanswer. They never took any 
kind of stance, and I hated it. 

The whole interaction sat so badly with 
me that I woke up the next morning thinking 
about it. The presenters were unwilling in the 
moment to criticize discrimination outside 
of Islamophobia. They were also unwilling 
to use the moment to take a stand and prove 
they will fight for liberation for all. Turns out, 
I had assumed and I was now an ass. They 
weren’t activists, they were educators. If 
they’re beholden to the Quran and the Hadith 
(collection of post-Quran rules and stories 
that the majority of Islam practices come 
from) then I’m probably going to disagree 
with them on certain points, the least of 


which are what anyone from the 600s had to 
say about someone being nonbinary. 

I thought about how someone nonbinary 
might view the Middle East, or someone 
trans like my friend somewhere just beyond 
this auditorium. Just like the Bible, there’s 
justification for anything horrible if you want 
to look for it and interpret it that way. There’s 
also nothing at all, if you look at it another 
way. There are LGBT+ people today, right 
now, in the Middle East getting jailed and 
executed. Acknowledge it, condemn it, do 
anything besides invoking the name of God 
in your hollow “I don’t know.” 

My Arab and Muslim identities are so tightly 
woven into my fabric, it is impossible to unravel 
them. Yet, I see it all as cultural, even though I 
know one is a religion. I wouldn’t build myself 
out of colored blocks, stacked together and 
neatly segmented with an Arab block, a Muslim 


block, a punk block. I would build myself out of 
Play-Doh, mixing and smashing colors together 
until they can never be separated again. I’m a 
colorful mess, one I occasionally remold as my 
life changes, and if you lick me I taste kind of 
salty. But if you peel away the Play-Doh, there’s 
a tough core. An unbreakable one, made of 
my ethics and morals. Where I will not allow 
bullshit to go unchecked, and I will not turn a 
blind eye to suffering with an “I don’t know,” 
and I will never overlook erroneous history, 
laws, or written words, no matter how hallowed 
others find them. 

I will always, until the day I die, make 
sure that I lift as I climb. And if I then find 
myself standing before Allah being told my 
actions were haram, then may the flames of 
jahannam take me. 


RAZOACAKE 07 


—Donna Ramone 







— §wallows are the 
- Han Solos of the 
bird world. 


Dreaming Underwater, Part Two 


Incidents of Travel in Yucatan, Volume 666 


“At the distance of halfa mile he stopped near 
a great cave that had lately been discovered, 
and which, he said, had no end.” 

—John L. Stephens 


In 1843, New Jersey writer John L. 
Stephens published Incidents of Travel in 
Yucatan in two volumes. 

These books contained accounts of 
journeys he made in 1840 and 1841 to forty- 
four different archaeological sites in modern 
day Mexico, Belize, and Guatemala. 

Stephens had traveled extensively and 
written about Egypt, the Holy Land, Ancient 
Greece, and Russia. He was also an amateur 
Egyptologist who wished he could have played 
a role in uncovering the mystery of the ancients. 

So when he visited the ruined cities of the 
Mayans, he knew he was seeing something 
unlike anything in recorded history. 

The prevailing view in academic circles 
was that these cities—and the detailed 
sculptures, frescoes, and bas-relief carvings 
they contained—were so sophisticated they 
must have been created by another culture 
from Europe or Asia. Of course they did. 

But Incidents of Travel in Yucatan was 
accompanied by 127 engravings by an 
English artist named Frederick Catherwood. 

Catherwood was a meticulous observer 
with a background in architectural studies, 
making him the perfect illustrator of these 
ruined cities. Even today the. images are 
astonishingly accurate and provide an 
impressive level of detail. 

Taken together, Stephens’s observations 
and Catherwood’s engravings showed these 
sites were built by the same people who lived 
among their ruins. 

Incidents of Travel in Yucatan was 
enormously popular and, for better or worse, 
helped open up ancient Mayan civilization to 
the rest of the world. 


* 


We came to Yucatan to relax. 

Nuvia and I were celebrating twelve 
years of marriage. We went to the Yucatan 
peninsula on our honeymoon and we have 
many fond memories there. 

We’ve climbed ancient temples, traipsed 
through jungles, and were stranded a hundred 


kilometers from our hotel when our rental car 
broke down. 

This time we decided to take it easy. 

But after three days of soaking in the 
pool and staring at iguana we grew restless 
and took a taxi to the airport to rent a car. 
We drove to Mérida. We went to the beach at 
Celestin. And, finally, we drove to the cenote 
at Kankirixché. 

At the end of a long dirt track near the 
town of Abala, we came to the’ entrance. A 
young girl dressed in dark blue jeans, held a 
rope across the road. 

For thirty pesos, less than two dollars, 
she dropped the rope and we drove in. At 
the resort in Mucuyché we’d paid nearly five 
hundred pesos each to swim in the cenote. 
How could they charge so little? What were 
we getting ourselves into? 

We walked toward a tree whose roots 
were exposed. On the other side of the tree 
was a hole that led straight down. A set of 
wooden stairs had been erected to guide 
visitors to the entrance to the underworld. 

We’d been told to come earlier as it 
gets crowded. Two more cars pulled into 
the gravel lot behind us and we hurried 
down the stairs. 

Because the entrance was bigger than 
other cenotes we’d explored, more light 
flooded the cave. The water was exceptionally 
clear, especially in the places where the water 
was shallow. 

It was also very noisy on account of 
the dozens of swallows that darted about 
the cave. They swooped out of their nests, 
plunged toward the water, and soared out of 
the mouth of the cave or back to their nests, 
chirping all the way. 

Swallows are the Han Solos of the bird 
world. Their movements seem spastic in their 
capriciousness and perilous in their execution. 
I need to get over here but first I'm going to 
barnstorm the fuck out of this stalagmite! 

But they weren’t the only creatures in the 
air. The cave was filled with bats that roosted 
in the shadows above. They also flew about 
in their crazed and chaotic fashion. 

These winged creatures were so active 
because of all the insects cruising around the 
cave. Bees, flies, mosquitoes. It was feeding 
time at the cenote. | realize this sounds like an 
exaggeration but there must have been thousands 
of creatures whirling around in the cave. 


You might think the bats and the birds 
and the bugs would put me off, and you 
would be wrong. 

While the cenote was full of creatures, it 
was empty of humans. We made our way to 
the bottom of the stairs and plunged into the 
cool, clear water. 


* 


I learned about John L. Stephens’s 
Incidents of Travel in Yucatan from another 
New Jersey writer named Robert Smithson. 

Smithson is known primarily as a 
visionary and an artist, but he was an 
excellent writer. 

Smithson was part of the land art 
movement in the 1970s and his crowning 
achievement is the construction of a jetty that 
extends into the Great Salt Lake in the shape 
of a-spiral. It’s called Spiral Jetty and has 
acquired mythical status. 

The Spiral Jetty was built in a place 
that is hard to access. Then, due to the 
changing level of the lake, it was completely 
subsumed for years and years, with rumors 
of its reappearance circulating around the art 
world like the Loch Ness Monster. 

Before he built the Spiral Jetty, Smithson 
took a trip to Mexico where he installed, 
photographed, and immediately dismantled 
a series of art works involving mirrors. He 
wrote a travel essay about this project called, 
“Incidents of Mirror Travel in the Yucatan,” 
which includes lines like this: 

“Through the windshield the road 
stabbed the horizon, causing it to bleed a 
sunny incandescence. One couldn’t help 
feeling that this was a ride on a knife covered 
in solar blood.” 

Smithson read H.G. Wells and Borges 
and Joyce. He once gave an interview while 
on LSD, and recorded it for posterity. He 
died tragically at the age of thirty-five when 
his plane crashed into the side of a mountain. 
He was, to put it simply, someone who saw 
the world differently than the rest of us. 


* 


I spent the first half hour in the water 
exploring the cenote. The tip of the stalagmite 
just below the surface that resembled a 
skull. The shadows in the dimpled limestone 
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You might think the bats and the birds and the bugs 
would put me off, and you would be wrong. 


The cenote was empty of humans. 


that looked like faces. The brilliant shade 
of green of the moss that clung to the 
limestone walls. The impossible depths of 
the deep end of the cenote. It all seemed so 
fantastic—and I mean that literally: the cave 
seemed to me both intensely real and unreal 
in the same moment. 

For the next thirty minutes I splashed 
around, diving into the water from various 
parts of the platform, trying not to be annoyed 
by the loud German children. 

After an hour, tired from all this activity, 
I floated on my back, drifting back and forth 
across the cenote, staring up at the ceiling. As 
my breathing slowed and my mind quieted, I 
felt like a passenger on a space ship, cruising 
over the surface of an alien planet. At times 
I convinced myself that the stalactites were 
soft like putty and would drip into the water. 
Other times they seemed like the spires of 
an impossible mountain range and my body 
spasmed and jerked, having been fooled into 
thinking I was really flying. 


The scene was wilder underwater. Black 
fish patrolled the underworld. Columns of 
rock pushed out of the dark. Beyond the fields 
of stalagmites, the bottom of the cave sloped 
down into a chasm that teased the limits 
of my vision. The twenty or thirty seconds 
I’d spend underwater felt much longer and 
my imagination went to places that were 
unavailable to me on the surface. 

It was like descending into the wilderness 
of dreams. It was like stepping out of H.G. 
Wells’s time machine. It seemed entirely 
possible I was having an acid flashback. I 
wondered what John L. Stephens thought 
when he climbed down into a cave with no 
end and saw this. 


What do John L. Stephens and Robert 
Smithson have in common? Is there more to 
these men than a desire to make a mark on 
the world and a pleasing prose style? 


Stephens had to trust what his eyes 
were telling him, to believe that the ruins 
the people referred to as “old walls” 
reflected a consistent vision organized by 
a complicated cosmology. 

Smithson rejected the way museums 
turned art into commodities and the public 
into consumers. He taught himself to think 
in terms of geological time and made his art 
in the wild. 

“Invent your sight as you look,” 
Smithson writes. “Allow your eyes to 
become an invention.” 

What they taught me is that sometimes 
it’s necessary to see the world in a new 
way. To throw away what history tells 
you is right, to take on everything the 
established order insists is proper and 
burn it to the ground. 
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Music without Words 


I’m in a donut shop in San Luis Obispo, 
listening to music through headphones and 
writing when a black woman walks into the 
shop. Of the forty or so people in the shop, 
she’s the only black person. She’s also the 
first person I’ve paid any attention to this 
afternoon. She’s unspectacular: a woman in 
her early twenties who looks like a graduate 
student at the local university. She buys a 
donut, then leaves. 

Her sudden absence makes me feel 
very white. : 

Part of this feeling comes from the music 
pumping through my headphones. It’s Black 
Valley Moon, a surf punk band from Florida. 
The main creative force behind the band is 
Sam Williams, the guitarist from nineties 
punk band Down By Law. Black Valley Moon 
isn’t the whitest music I could be listening 
to, but it’s pretty white. It’s born out of The 
Ventures—a white band from a white part of 
the Pacific Northwest—and ’60s Southern 
California bands like The Chantays and The 
Bel-Airs made up of white guys playing 
music for other white kids. There’s a hint of 
jazz to it all, but it’s filtered through white 
country, rock, and punk. 

That doesn’t make the music bad. It’s 
actually a great album. | listen to it a lot when 
I write. It’s high energy, dynamic, original 
music. There are no lyrics to get in the way of 
the words in my head. There’s even a cover of 
Screeching Weasel’s “Talk To Me Summer” 
that I like better than the original. 

Still, listening to this music when the 
lone black person walks in and out of a 
crowded donut shop, exacerbates my feelings 
of whiteness. 

More than the music or the woman, 
I’m feeling this way because I’m writing an 
article on race in California. I was curious 
about the black population in San Luis 
Obispo, so I combed through census statistics 
and information on the local prison and 
university, Here’s what I’ve just discovered: 
San Luis Obispo is a town of about 45,000 
people. 532 of those people are black. 
There are another 152 black students at Cal 
Poly—a full 0.7% of the student body. Prison 
Statistics are a little less forthcoming, but a 
low estimate puts about 1,200 black men in 
the prison that’s adjacent to the university. 

Several “happiness studies” have found 
San Luis Obispo to be the happiest city in the 
U.S. One National Geographic study declared 
it the third happiest city in the world. The city 
is in California, which is often considered the 


least racist, most progressive state in the U.S. 
This means that, in the happiest city in the 
most progressive state in the U.S., close to 
two-thirds of the black people in town will 
spend tonight in prison. 

Is there any way to acknowledge this fact 
and come up with an interpretation other than 
that we still live in a really racist society? 


A few days pass. I’m listening to surf 
punk again. This time, it’s a twenty-year- 
old album by Satan’s Pilgrims. I’m on the 
train, climbing down the mountains west 
of Flagstaff. The Northern Arizona Book 
Festival has just ended. I was there promoting 
my latest novel, Dead Extra. Something 
about the reverb-soaked guitars and vaguely 
Fugazi-sounding basslines on Around the 
World with Satan’s Pilgrims allows me to 
focus, jot a few notes down on paper. 

This is the sixth Northern Arizona Book 
Fest I’ve performed at. I’ve come for each 
of my books since Barney’s Crew in 2005. 
This year’s book fest feels different, though. 
The first event I attend features three readers: 
a Navajo essayist, a white essayist, and a 
Navajo poet. The two Navajo writers read 
for a long time—more than twenty minutes 
apiece. The white writer, Nicole Walker, 
reads for less than ten minutes. She says, 
“I’m going to keep this short because there 
are more than enough opportunities for white 
people to take the stage. I want to leave extra 
time for Lyncia and Sherwin.” 

The second event I attend is all Navajo 
readers. There’s something free about their 
work. Most of the stories are rez stories, 
but they’re not rez stories like I’m used to. 
They’re stories written by Native Americans 
for Native Americans. There’s not the sense 
of pandering to a white audience that so 
much of the “multicultural” writing had when 
Native Americans first clawed their way onto 
the literary scene in the ’80s and ’90s. And I 
don’t blame the early writers for pandering. 
Their choice was to pander or be ignored. 
They did what they had to do. Now, the path 
they first tramped down has been expanded. 
It leads to new and cool places. 

It also makes me feel like an outsider at 
this book festival. Here I am, a white man, 
using my connections to other white men 
who organized the festival, so that I can 
promote a novel with white protagonists. 
Making matters worse, my new novel isn’t 
even the literary stuff that everyone else 
is reading. It’s a crime novel, plain and 


(iif Regardless of the 


event I’m a part of, 
I’m an outsider. 


simple. It’s way outside of the focus of this 
year’s festival. 

[have to say, I like this particular imposter 
syndrome. I always feel like an outsider 
at book festivals, even when—especially 
when—the authors are mostly white men. 
I’m not like most white men authors. I grew 
up on the construction sites of Florida, got 
all my degrees from state schools, did most 
of my writing for punk rock publications 
and indie presses, and, whether I’m writing 
about punk, crime, or literary stuff, the focus 
of my work is always socioeconomic class. 
So regardless of the event I’m a part of, I’m 
an outsider. I’d rather be an outsider among 
Native Americans forcing their way into 
mainstream literary poetry and essays than be 
an outsider among the white, bourgeois men 
and their stories of melancholy privilege. 

Around the World with Satan’s Pilgrims 
carries me through these thoughts. Because, 
really, it’s not that white of a music form. On 
the album, Satan’s Pilgrim’s adapt a song 
from the sixth movement of Cuban composer 
Ernesto Lecuona’s Suite Andalucia, adapt 
another song from a Spanish flamenco, and 
cover an old Italian song (the Godfather 
theme, but still). Even surf, as a genre, isn’t 
lily white. The biggest surf guitarist of all 
time, Dick Dale, was Lebanese-American. 
His biggest hits were built from Middle 
Eastern musical scales. 

There’s a difference between white like 
Pat Boone, the *50s singer who stole songs 
from black musicians and re-recorded them 
for white radio stations; or white like some 
contemporary country artists who make 
whiteness an ideology to the exclusion of 
other cultures; and white like surf punk, 
which embraces multiple cultures without 
co-opting or excluding anyone. 


Nicole Walker’s claim that there’s always 
a stage for white people is proven one week 
after the book fest. I’m in Long Beach at an 
event called Men of Mystery. I’m one of 
thirty-five crime writers, thirty-four of whom 
are white. Three hundred or so (mostly 
white) women have paid to have lunch with 
us, get us to sign their copies of our books, 
and hang out with us. Most of these women 
are members of book clubs. If you can put in 
a good performance at Men of Mystery, you 
can keep your publisher happy. I know how 
to put on a performance that minimizes my 
punk rock and working class background, 
that makes me just a friendly, humble, 





BRAD BESHAW 


I'ma little suspicious of any discussion about race in 
America that comes to an easy conclusion. 


middle-class white guy. It’s a performance 
I hate. But, more than anything else in this 
world, I want to write and publish books. 
To do this, I need to sell enough so that my 
publisher keeps publishing them. So I suck 
it up and do what I need to do. It goes well. 
More or less. 

On the drive home, I’m listening to. the 
Greasy Gills. It’s one of those rare instances 
when I listen to surf punk and I’m not 
writing. But after a day with so many words 
spoken, I want music without the words. 
The Greasy Gills fits the bill. There’s an 
element of classic surf to them: reverb tanks 
and shiny guitars. But there’s also something 
very contemporary. What the drummer plays 
is more punk than your typical surf beat, and 
the bass player adds an element of power trio. 
There’s no space she doesn’t know how to 
fill. It’s enough to keep me chill while I’m 
stuck in 405 traffic. 

The whole way home, I’m thinking about 
these three instances and white privilege. 
Because, first, I understand why so many 
white people hate that term. In a time when 
real wages are going down, the middle class 


is shrinking, and even a basic thing like home 
ownership is going away, white wage earners 
and renters don’t feel so privileged. And, as 
a white writer, I know that opportunities to 
have my books studied in college classrooms, 
to be invited to speaking engagements, and to 
get my books reviewed are shrinking because 
I’m white. It doesn’t feel like a privilege. 
But there’s another side to that coin. While 
these things don’t feel like a privilege, it’s 
because I’m using two definitions of the word 
privilege. One definition of privilege is a gift 
that you should be thankful for. Diminishing 
opportunities don’t feel like a gift. I get that. 
The other definition of privilege—the white 
privilege definition—just means advantages 
white people get from living in a racist society. 
In all of the above cases, while things suck 
for a lot of white people, there are still more 
opportunities for white people on every rung 
of the ladder. So part of the problem is that 
the term privilege is awkward. We'd be better 


off saying “white racist advantage.” But who’s - 


going to go for that? 
I also know that I’m part of the reason 
why opportunities for writers like me are 


shrinking. I teach at a college. I book 
speaking events. I review books. In all of 
those cases, I give white men the lowest 
priority when choosing writers. Nicole 
Walker summed up why: there are still 
plenty of opportunities for white writers. I 
need to make room for other voices. 

This doesn’t mean I have to quit 
writing or quit trying to get up on any stage 
that will have me. I’m going to keep doing 
both. To be honest, I’m not sure what all 
of this stuff means, what it all adds up to. 
I’m a little suspicious of any discussion 
about race in America that comes to an 
easy conclusion, anyway. So I put on 
Link Wray’s “Rumble,” the distortion- 
and = feedback-drenched __ rock’n’roll 
instrumental by the Native American 
guitarist who kicked the door open for 
°60s surf rock, more contemporary surf 
punk, and so much of the stuff I love. I let 
Link’s guitar tell me what I need to hear. 


@ 
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Simply put, 

the old farts in 
Green Bay love 
Channel Three. 


Old Farts, Destiny, and Channel Three 


For a band that didn’t play in town until 
thirty years after their first record was 
released, Channel Three are absolutely 
beloved in Green Bay. I mean, they’re made 
men. Royalty. Unfuckwithable. Simply put, 
the old farts in Green Bay love Channel 
Three. We clutch CH3 to our bosoms like 
skittish nuns clutch crucifixes. They are 
avatars of our unwitting collective heyday, 
conduits of the primal forces of life and 
destiny, talismans of this, that, and the other 
thing, forever and ever, amen. They are 
bigger than the both of us. I’m fairly certain I 
was the first person in town to own a CH3 
record, having mailordered that first EP at 
the tail end of 1981. It was cool, but the 
Cheesehead teens didn’t start truly flying 
pell-mell into the CH3 bug zapper until the 
song “I Didn’t Know,” a more-pop-than- 
punk tune buried at the end of the band’s 
1983 After the Lights Go Out album. It almost 
sounded like the Psychedelic Furs or someone 
like that, if the Furs were actually a punk 
band from California and never read any 
poetry. It wasn’t quite what folks used to call 
a “buckle-polisher” (i.e., a song to which one 
could. effectively slow dance. with one’s 
honey, the resultant —_close-contact 
interpersonal gyrations being that which 
buffed one’s belt buckle), but undeniably 
top-notch make-out music (which probably 
translated to “undeniably top-notch beat-off 
music,” given the lousy girl-to-boy ratio in 
the scene in those days). People were 
constantly requesting the song on the punk 
show on the local college station—it was true 
love, eternal sorrow, teenage lust, and 
probably teenage beating off as well, all 
wrapped into one convenient package that 
was just dumb enough for us to understand. It 
resonated, dude. When the Last Time I 
Drank... album came out in 1985—a record 
the band’s website describes as “a shocking 
display of musicianship... also a blatant 
display of disrespect of all things bald, broke, 


and smelling of clove cigarettes ”—nobody in - 


Green Bay even looked at it funny. 
Meanwhile, everywhere that wasnt Green 
Bay apparently treated the record—with its 
shift away from the standard punk two- 
dimensionality and towards a more orthodox 
rock tonality (and the attendant teased hair, 
cowboy boots, and airbrushed album cover 
photos said tonality engenders)—like a soiled 
diaper with herpes. Up here, we were 
apparently too stupid to realize we weren’t 
supposed to like it. But, | mean, it wasn’t like 


it was my favorite record of the year, or 
anything like that. The scenester who really 
evangelized on behalf of the merits of this 
record was this kid Brian Neal. He was a 
little blonde dude, always upbeat and happy, 
occasionally airheaded. Brian fucking loved 
this album. He always wanted to play it at 
parties, that sort ofthing—and, by association, 
Last Time I Drank... basically became “that 
Brian Neal album.” Brian crashed his 
motorcycle towards the end of the ’80s, died 
at age twenty, and we all bawled like babies 
(not because it was the end of the ’80s, but 
because Brian died). As such, Last Time I 
Drank... went from being just “that Brian 
Neal album” to “that Brian Neal (who we all 
loved and is now dead) album.” Which, of 
course, gives it a certain psycho-emotional 
heft that it wouldn’t’ve managed otherwise, 
regardless of how many cans of Aqua Net® 
or Budweiser® were maimed in the process. 
So, when Channel Three finally did play in 
Green Bay (2011!), all the old punk farts who 
used to be the young punk kids crawled out 
of the woodwork for the show. At first, the 
band thought our impassioned requests for 
material from their (basically disowned) “big 
hair” period were some manner of cruel 
hipster irony; they were eventually set 


_ Straight and duly dedicated a song to Brian, 


at which point in time, in the red and watering 
eyes of the Green Bay scene (old people 
version), the band ascended into heaven and 
were seated at the right hand of the father, to 
come again in glory to judge the living and 
the dead, and their kingdom will have no end, 
et cetera. (in an unrelated matter, I got to sing 
the female backing vocals on “You Make Me 
Feel Cheap” that night, a fact of which I 


remain strangely proud) The first CH3 show 


in Green Bay was also the /ast time most of 
us saw our pal Brendan Dirkman alive, 
another 80s scenester kid. He slipped on 


some ice that winter, hit his head, and died of 


a brain hemorrhage a week later. Would you 
enjoy a further tidbit? Probably not, but I’ll 
give you one anyway: | said I was the first 
person in town to own a Channel Three 
record, and that is true, but I was not the first 
person in town to own the first Channel Three 
album, Fear of Life. My friend and bandmate 
Perry was the first person in town to buy it 
back in 1982; I was holding out and waiting 
to snag a free review copy (which I eventually 
got, so fuck off). My friend Chris owns 
Perry’s old copy of Fear of Life now. He 
brought it from Perry’s mom when she sold 


all of his records. Perry had owned the record 
for maybe half a year before he was killed in 
a car crash. We were seniors in high school. 
See? Shit like that! Channel Three are 
harbingers of portent and destiny! This kind 
of thing circles them like flies around a soiled 
diaper with herpes. Wait, I sense aconnection! 
It wouldn’t surprise me to learn that they’re 
on a first-name basis with The Watcher 
(“Uatu,” in case you’re ever introduced). 
Whether Channel Three are catalysts, 
magnets, or innocent bystanders is beside the 
point: The fact of the matter is that this band 
is so inextricably wrapped up in dead- 
comrades-in-arms mojo around here that 
they literally cannot do anything wrong, 
because whatever they do is right by the very 
virtue of their having done it. | mean, they 
once played a show using a painting Brian 
made in high school of their Airborne record 
cover as a backdrop. Who can say them nay? 
They, like us, are mere pawns following the 
forces of relentless destiny! What is written 
cannot be unwritten! What is ordained cannot 
be un-ordained! Que _ sera, _ sera, 
motherfucker!!! Thus, whenever CH3 play in 
town, it’s a pretty big deal. The old folks 
come back home for the show; people drink 
and hug and try to slam dance and wind up 
getting their teeth knocked out, that sort of 
thing. Therefore, being asked to DJ at a 
Channel Three show in Green Bay is a 
responsibility of no frivolous import! A DJ at 
a CH3 show is tasked with providing the 
background soundtrack to a night of palpable 
(if drunken) destiny, fate, and providence for 
the aging remnants of one’s lost tribe! 
Unstinting resoluteness must be thy 
watchword! Death be your bread! Danger be 
your butter! You can’t suck, because what if 
somebody dies and their last memory of you 
right before the lights go out (as opposed to 
Afier The Lights Go Out, which we already 
covered) is that your DJing at the last CH3 
show really stunk? What if you die, and 
everybody s last memory of you is how your 
DJing at the last CH3 show really stunk? 
Sucking is not an option! It’s do or die! Death 
or glory! Sydney or the bush! 1 wind up DJing 
with my associates Time Bomb Tom and Jim 
Underdog. We make a gentlemen’s agreement 


‘to only spin records we’d played on our 


college radio shows, back in the ’80s, before © 
the university sold the station and our foul- 
mouthed on-air protestations of same got us 
escorted from the premises by armed security 
personnel. The night flies by, as we whip 





True love, eternal sorrow, teenage lust, 






~“ 
ALEX BARRETT | @ALEXBARRETTART 


and probably teenage beating off as well, all 
wrapped into one convenient package that was 
just dumb enough for us to understand. 


through song after song of the staples of our 
radio shows: Descendents. Dickies. White 
Flag. Lemonheads when they were good. 
Ramones. Goo Goo Dolls, when they were 
good (ithappened!). Toy Dolls. Replacements. 
Lazy Cowgirls. Slade (I always played Slade 
on my show, I think because everybody else 
hated them so much at the time). I have 
coldly calculated my set, in order to maximize 
the emotional exploitation of my fellow 
human. I figure I will start small, with more 
trivial tunes, and build to this huge, emotional 
gut punch at the end of the night, when people 
are all drunk and hugging and shit. When the 
emotions of the show-goers have descended 
into a drunken cauldron of maudlin unity and 
their guards are well and truly down, then— 
and only then—shall I hit them with my 
finishing move: My well-partied vinyl copy 
of Last Time I Drank..., dee-rect from the 
80s. But first, I must build to the moment. 
Carefully. Carefully. Baby steps. A little 


“When I Get the Time” here. A little Sweet 
Baby there. Building. Ever building I tell 
you! The time will be soon. The crowd, 
sloshed by now, are beginning to sing along 
to “We’re Gonna Fight” by 7 Seconds. I egg 
them on with more 7 Seconds in the form of 
their cover of “99 Red Balloons,” Nena’s 
early-’80s ode to the joys of inadvertently- 
triggered nuclear holocaust. Now dudes are 
dancing arm in arm, holding beers over their 
heads in their free hands. THE TIME HAS 
COME. With Last Time I Drank..., shall crush 
them utterly. They shall weep! They shall 
embrace! They shall how! and moan (and 
probably beat off), and they shall never forget 
that it was MY singular genius which has 
reduced them to such a compromised state! 1 
slap the record on the turntable! I cue the 
needle! I hit play! And J hear... I hear... I hear 
what sounds like about three yards of denim, 
ripping straight down the middle. I look down, 
aghast. My record! My faithful ’80s party 


record! The vinyl looks like somebody took 
batting practice on it. With a waffle iron. A 
warm one. The stylus hasn’t just skipped bip- 
bip-bip across the vinyl, it’s skidded clear 
across the entire side to the run-off grooves in 
one heinous scr//IIIIIIITTCHHH. There is no 
music, no emotional gut punch, no singular 
genius—just a faint clicking as the needle 
butts up against the label of my long-partied- 
out record. The dancers stop dancing. The 
singers stop singing. I am staring at my 
demolished vinyl, open-mouthed, dumbstruck. 
I guess it’s been a while since I played that 
one. Silence surrounds me. Destiny has come 
to a screeching halt. Finally, I raise my head, 
look out at the crowd, and yell the best thing I 
can think of yelling at the moment: “OH 
WELL, I NEVER LIKED THAT BAND 
ANYWAY!” 


Love, 
—Nerb j & 
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Little Richard, 
a true punker 
before such a 
term was known. 


Keep It Up, Rock'n'Roll 


Rock’n’roll influenced the artistic 
stepping stones of what eventually became 
punk rock. Rock’n’roll itself mutated from 
early strains of existing music and became 
something new. It’s difficult to ignore the 
intense primal urge and electricity that 
thundered down from an unexplainable 
hole in the atmosphere during rock’n’roll’s 
initial descent in the mid-1950s. It’s this 
untamable spirit of rock’n’roll that has had 
a lasting effect to this very moment on this 
thing we call punk. 

While the sound of rock’n’ roll from that 
era now seems tame in comparison to what 
has been recorded since, it’s important to 
keep in mind there was nothing else like it 
when it first sprung unto the masses. Vocal 
outfits and rhythm and blues artists kicking 
around like The Clovers, The Penguins, 
Joe Turner, and Fats Domino were the 
saving graces of the time, but they uneasily 
co-existed with a glut of singers like 
Rosemary Clooney and Doris Day yawning 
up the airwaves. I wish I could have seen 
how many double-takes people did at their 
radio after switching it on and hearing that 
first Chuck Berry single crackulating (a 
Berryism I just coined) outta the speaker, 
or Little Richard’s (a true punker before 
such a term was known) debut howl jump 
out over the car radio back in 1955. 

To put it in an even more stark 
perspective, the late, great Lemmy Kilmister 
repeatedly said: ‘J remember before there 
was rock and roll.” Herr Kilmister also 
made it very clear his entire life that he 
was a champion of the punk movement, 
proclaiming it produced some of the best 
rock’n’roll in existence. Anyone who has 
listened to more than a few Motorhead 
albums will understand Lemmy knew what 
he was talking about. 

Without getting into a pissing contest 
of who did what better, it doesn’t take 
advanced algebraic know-how to see that 
the atom bomb rock’n’roll dropped on 
this planet had massive after-effects on 
future artists (and rock’n’roll radiation 
didn’t poison the ground, unlike nuclear 
radiation). While both The Beatles and 
Rolling Stones were no strangers to the 
works of Chuck Berry and his counterparts, 
within ten years each one of these soon-to- 
be iconic outfits touched down in the States 
and planted their respective Union Jacks, 


announcing the British Invasion in 1964. 
To say that both of these bands influenced 
others to come is an understatement, punk 
included. Let’s not overlook the often- 
underrated U.K. outfit The Kinks (also 
Berry/Little Richard disciples). They must 
be noted for their influence, touring the 
U.S. for the first time in 1965. The Kinks 
were a real band’s band, with genuine punk 
leanings during their early era. 

Digging a little further back here in 
the States, there was a delicious storm of 
garage rock proportions brewing up in 
Tacoma, Wash. with a band called The 
Sonics. Officially formed in 1960, The 
Sonics found their stride and regular lineup 
by 1964 when they recorded their first 
single, “The Witch” (that included their 
version of a Little Richard b-side, “Keep a- 
Knockin’”), soon recording and releasing 
their full length LP the following year. The 
Sonics are considered by many as the first 
true punk rock band in the United States— 
and it’s a formidable argument when you 
drop one of their releases on a turntable. 
I’ve often wondered how many other bands 
the world were on the same page as The 
Sonics but never made it into a recording 
studio to leave even a blip on rock’n’roll’s 
timeline. The same rings true for the late- 
1970s/early 1980s era of punk. 

The British Invasion reached new 
heights of power and sound. One of the 
leading examples was The Who, a band 
that started up in 1964 in London. They 
had attitude to spare and the ear-splitting 
levels of their live gigs loudly indicated 
that they gave no fucks. They came to 
play. It wasn’t until three years later during 
a week-plus stretch that The Who made 
their first appearances in the United States. 
In NYC, there was a famous rock’n’roll 
DJ named Murray the K, known for his 
rock’n’roll shows at the old Brooklyn Fox 
Theater during the early ’60s. Later on, 
he hosted multiple-billed shows at the old 
RKO 58" St. Theater. The Who performed 
a total of nine appearances in March of 
1967, alongside Cream, Mitch Ryder, 
Wilson Pickett, Smokey Robinson And 
The Miracles, and others. 

Dubbed “Music in the Fifth Dimension,” 
Murray the K’s show spanned nine days, 
often starting in the late morning and going 
on into the evening. Artists and bands 


usually performed two or three songs, as 
was the tradition with these types of variety 
shows. Not only did The Who deliver it in 
spades to its fans who had been waiting for 
their U.K. heroes to hit American soil for 
a few years, but they knocked the socks 
off of a whole hell of a lot of unsuspecting 
audience members who hadn’t heard them 
before. A Who fan who attended one of 
those performances was a fifteen-year-old 
who skipped school and trekked into the 
city just to catch ’em live that afternoon; 
a gangly, goofy-looking kid from Forest 
Hills, Queens named Jeffrey Hyman. While 
witnessing his first Who performance that 
day, it proved highly influential in helping 
young Jeffrey decide what he wanted to do 
with his life, and it did. Seven years later, 
Jeffrey Hyman was henceforth known as 
Joey Ramone. 

Having heavy lineage on my father’s 
side that originates from all over the 
state of Michigan, I feel inclined, as I am 
honored, to lay down eternal love and 
respect to both the MCS and their brothers- 
in-arms, The Stooges. Both of these bands’ 
contributions to the future of punk rock 
are immeasurable. They both must be duly 
noted here for holding a cracked mirror 
up to The United States’ face in 1969. 
When both their debut albums came out, 
they reflected a country where everything 
wasnt okay with perfectly fitting—and 
phenomenal—soundtracks. 

A highly honorable Michigan mention 
also goes out to proto punks The Dogs. 
Although originally formed in 1968, their 
first single (“John Rock”) wasn’t released 
until 1976, right around the time they moved 
out here to Los Angeles. (Come to think of 
it, that was around the same time one of my 
first wave faves, The Controllers, relocated 
from Michigan to Los Angeles.) Always 
the heavy-duty power trio, The Dogs still 
perform and they’re definitely worth every 
effort to go see them. Think rock’n’roll 
sensibilities in the Lemmy Kilmister/Bon 
Scott vein. 

Punk rock has influenced and given 
back to other genres over the years—and 
not just fashionably—like how Johnny 
Ramone took jabs at Billy Joel wanting to 
be like the Ramones because of his sudden 
wearing of a leather riding jacket. It really 
has come full circle with the New Wave 
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of British Heavy Metal and thrash eras of 
the past. Anyone who says otherwise from 
these scenes, including punk-denier and 
naysayer Steve Harris, a founding member 
and bassist of Iron Maiden, are lying 
through their teeth. Harris claims Maiden 
wasn’t influenced by punk. As much as I 
appreciate Maiden’s early career, I’m not 
buying into Harris’s hate and dismissal of 
the punk movement in the late ’70’s/early 
80s. He can flap his yap all he wants, but 
punk strains can be heard strongly in their 
first two LPs, the 1980 self-titled debut and 
1981’s Killers, both recorded with original 
singer Paul Di’Anno, who embraces his 
punker roots to this day. 

My homie and fellow Razorcaker 
Jimmy Alvarado made a good point 
recently that the early years of Metallica 
brought the Misfits to the attention of 


a whole new era of fans, largely in part 
to their monster of a bass slinger Cliff 
Burton, who brightly carried the punk 
torch until his untimely death in 1986 at 
the age of twenty-four. Even some of the 
original lineup of Slayer proudly flew the 
punk flag, especially with the Riff Master 
General guitarist Jeff Hanneman (RIP) and 
the double-kick drumming destroyer Dave 
Lombardo, who’s been swinging sticks for 
the Misfits as of late. 

Excavating deeper into the black metal 
scene, members of bands like Bathory and 
Hellhammer proudly cite Discharge and 
G.B.H as major influences when they were 
getting their outfits up and running. I’ve 
encountered a handful of black metal fans 
over the years who refuse to accept this— 
some even angrily telling me that, “There’s 
no way the black metal scene could ever be 
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SHANE MILNER | @SJTALSORIAN 


influenced by something as pussy and weak 
as punk rock.” To these closet punkers, I 
say wash the raccoon off your face and let 
the power of punk compel you! That, or go 
catch a PA meeting (Punkers Anonymous) 
with Steve Harris. He could use a hug. 
Look, to me, no matter how you slice it, 
punk embodies the same spirit the founding 
fathers of rock’n’roll exuded through the 
grooves on their vinyl and over the crude 
PA speaker systems at their shows. It’s a 
fuck-all attitude—not to humanity as a 
whole—but to the force-fed “norm” that 
may have been acceptable to some, but 
definitely not applicable to everyone. 
Here’s to continuing to keep the spirit 


of rock’n’roll alive. 
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Sunset over My City 


Exposing darkness in every street corner 
Our corner 

Our block 

Sometimes bullets rang free 

In hopes of piercing skin of enemies 

We could not cry 

We are thugs 

Night terror creeps in my sheets 

All the shit going on around me I can’t sleep 
I remember better days 

Them gone now 

I’m grown now 

No more weeping for my innocence 

I erase it 

like pages in my notebook 


—Cita @alphacita 


I Remember Watts 
(Dedicated to Our Poet Ancestors Watts Prophets) 


I remember Watts 

coming from the struggle 

Momma was broke but I respect her hustle 

Selling candy and dimes 

Like Jay Rock slinging rhymes 

Watched her turn nothing into profit 

Dad still came around, put some dollars in my pocket 
Watts baby I been thru it all 

Watch my uncle gunned down in his front yard 
Watch my momma working twice as hard 

She sacrificed herself so we wouldn’t fall 

Yeah I remember Watts, just duckin from the opps 
it’s really scary being Black around them crooked cops 
Everywhere you look there’s police undercover 
tryna peek at your face or check your color 

I witnessed killings, robberies, and crack heads, 

even know a couple homies that went Fed 

Shout out to the homie Bandanna Jo 

Can’t wait till you come home 

All this PTSD in my system grindin all night just to be listed 
by your own people 


—Jahcure Scott @hbk__.j and Lupree Gray @_pree_pree 
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The young 
seed had been 
through the 
darkest days 


They Tried to Bury Us; They Didn't Know We Were Seeds 
(Inspired by Audre Lordes “Coping’) 


young seeds that have not seen the sun forget 

but their destiny ain’t over yet 

I know a young boy who’s barely coping, 

left alone, just hoping 

that someone will stay with him till his casket’s closing 
watered with his mother’s tears 

fed society’s hatred and his father’s fears 

they dug him up and threw him out on the street 

but you know how a rose can still grow from concrete? 


I know another boy who never cries, 

Grabs his earphones or his weed when a part of him dies 
acting like it’s all cool but he’s drowning inside 

They put him in a dark place with no vision 

Both parents in jail he was next that’s a given 

The young seed had been through the darkest days 
Thought he was gonna end up in a cage 

Till a man named Nip showed him the way 


Ermias Asghedom, you showed love for the streets 

we remember how you made sure everyone eats 

you gave so much to the youth 

BECAUSE YOUNG SEEDS FORGET AND DROWN EASILY 


you invested in your hood, our hood, and all the hoods in South Central 
built us STEM programs cause you saw our potential 

started Vector 90 and secured all your masters 

did more for your city than politicians or pastors 

you watered us with your love and we won’t forget your struggle 

long live the seeds you touched and long live Nipsey Hussle! 


—Kayvon Greer @kxyvxn and Crystal Suarez @__ynf_ 


Poem for a King 
(For Efren) 


fly high up in the sky 

just how you would be in the clouds 

you are now smiling big 

chillin with BIG, Pac, and Nip 

your favorite rappers 

just like these legends you became our king 
thank you for bringing the school back together 
RIP King 


—-Yasis Gomez @bustdownsis 


This is part two of a three-part memory series for Efren Alamaraz and Nipsey 
Hussle in collaboration with the Watts Poets and Puro Pinche Poetry. Special 
thanks to Bridget Valles and her class @Wattspoets and to guest editor 
hermana Maria Carmier @jambalayamami & 
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HAIR IS A HUGE PART OF 
IDENTIFYING OUR 
SUBCULTURAL “TRIBES” 
{E: PUNKS, METAL HEADS, 
GOTHS, ETC... 


IN THE 80'S THIS 
FELT AS TRUE AS 
EVER. 
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Bottles of JUNK 


Everybody loves a good story. Most 
of you reading this enjoy the punk rock 
stories. Many times the stories are also 
beer-related, seeing as how many of 
you “heart” drinking beer and listening 
to (punk) records, almost a Razorcake 
mantra. Beer has often been present as a 
catalyst to many a good punk rock story. 
One could argue that many Rhythm 
Chicken fables and myths would be mere 
nursery rhymes without the ol’ barley 
and hops nerve tonic. Yes, everybody 
loves a good story, but if I could narrow 
today’s focus, I’m willing to bet that 
most of you love a good punk rock beer 
story. This brings us to my topic for this 
issue, JUNK: The Greatest Punk Rock 
Beer Story Ever Told! 

Let’s back up a few decades, to the 
mid-’90s, a time before the Rhythm 
Chicken. I was a.college kid living in 
Green Bay, a very active member of that 
city’s thriving punk rock revival. (It was 
more than a scene and a bit more surreal 
than a community. Also it was undeniably 
monstrous considering the size of little 
Green Bay.) There was this teenage kid 
who kept driving up from the Oshkosh 
area to each and every show. Most of us 
just assumed he lived in Green Bay, for it 
seemed he was in town more often than he 
was at home. Andy was his name. Before 
long, Andy was in various bands that 
played many of these shows, and for the 
final years of Green Bay’s glorious punk 
rock ’90s, he eventually just worked the 
soda and snack counter at Rock ‘n’ Roll 
High School, the venue which served as 
the epicenter of this revival. 

Sometime during this era he acquired 
his punk rock name which he answers to 
to this day, Andy Junk, a herky-jerky play 
on a slightly more Germanic last name. 
And then, as with all good things in this 
world, Rock ‘n’ Roll High School came 
to an end. The Green Bay authorities did 
their best to harass the creative minds and 
their beehive. Mr. Junk had already moved 
to Green Bay and was hosting numerous 
fun basement shows below his Titletown 
abode. It didn’t take long for the local 
police to find and squelch this variant of 
punk rock existence as well. Andy started 
receiving hefty fines from the city for his 
basement “rock concerts” and even made 
it to the front page of the local paper as 


a renegade concert promoter. Eventually, 
and inevitably in a town like Green Bay, 
the law won. Andy packed up and moved to 
the next and nearest punk rock metropolis, 
Milwaukee, Beer City USA (this is a beer 
story, remember). 

Once living in Milwaukee, Andy got 
back to the business of throwing basement 
shows. One of his neighbors owned a small 
fledgling brewery in town and showed up 
with a case of free beers to one of these 
shows. That brewery was, and is to this 
day, Lakefront Brewery. Andy spent many 
of his early Milwaukee years working 
for satirical newspaper The Onion until 
they stopped the print publication and his 
job disappeared. Before long he started 
serving beers and giving tours at the ever- 
growing Lakefront Brewery. Now, many 
years later, when I drop by the brewery 
and ask if Andy is in, they usually ask, 
“Junk? Yeah, I’ll go get him!” Lakefront 
has always been supportive of local music 
events and employs many musical misfits 
from the Beer City underground. This is 
one of many reasons most Milwaukee 
folks agree that Lakefront just kicks ass. 

Lakefront Brewery has a rotating 
specialty beer series called “My Turn” 
where every full-time employee has the 
privilege for their turn at creating a beer. 
Once becoming a full-time employee, 
Andy had to wait six years for his turn 
to come up. He chose his special beer 
creation to be a kettle sour with cherries 
and sakura. I was most delighted to learn 
that the cherries came from Lautenbach’s 
Orchard about three miles from my current 
home (home of the world famous minnow 
races)! Most of Wisconsin’s beer-swilling 
punk scene was wild with anticipation for 
this My Turn beer to hit the shelves. I will 
never forget holding my first six-pack 
of JUNK beer and reading the printed 
explanation on the box: 

“About the Brewer: This beer was 
brewed by Junk, as in Andy Junk, our 
Export Manager. His job entails setting up 
export shipments, ensuring precious cargo 
clears customs, and flying overseas for 
face-time with our international clientele. 
You might say Junk has the best job ever; 
just save it for when he’s not busy with a 
Douglas fir’s worth of customs forms. 

When he’s not laid over in an 
Eastern Bloc airport terminal for nine 


Eventually, and 
inevitably in a 
town like Green 
Bay, the law won. 


hours or haggling with a head-strong 
import bureaucrat, Junk lives for the 
local Punk Rock show. If he’s not 
there to perform, wailing on the mic or 
hammering on an axe, then he’s there to 
rock out with the crowd.” 

As if that wasn’t the coolest thing to 
ever see printed on a six-pack, then there 
is the name of the beer itself—“JUNK” in 
big block letters across the front of every 
bottle! Lakefront really hit it outta the 
ballpark with this one. 

Now here’s where the beer story takes 
a slightly punker route. Andy threw a 
release party in Milwaukee’s south side 
for his special beer. It was at a fancy beer 
joint called The Sugar Maple and there 
were punk bands! The Chinese Telephones 
and Holy Shit! (both bands that Mr. Junk 
plays in) rocked out with Nutritious 
and Delicious, a band which includes a 
few other Lakefront employees. A keg 
of JUNK was tapped and it didn’t take 
long for the barrel to run dry. A rowdy 
punk rock time was had. The poster for 
the release party was a parody of Minor 
Threat’s “Bottled Violence” image, only 
the long-neck bottle was Andy in a leather 
jacket holding a bottle of JUNK beer. The 
tongue-in-cheek irony was surprisingly 
lost on many. 

Now here’s where the punk rock beer 
story takes and even punker route! A few 
weeks after the official release of JUNK 
beer, Andy received a message from none 
other than Nobunny in nearby Chicago. 
Andy made sure that Nobunny (whom 
Andy also plays bass for from time to 
time) was supplied with a few bottles of 
JUNK. Imagine Andy’s reaction when he 
learned that one of Nobunny’s bottles had 
exploded. That’s right, exploded! After 
being left in a warm environment for a 
little too long, the bottles of JUNK may 
potentially explode! 

Soon after, a few other bottles of 
exploding JUNKs were reported and 
the brewery’s president felt the best 
course of action was to declare a recall. 
Normally, a beer recall would not be the 
most attention-grabbing news, but as soon 
as the brewery’s press release said “risk 
of explosion,” well all of Wisconsin’s 
major news sources were soon thrusting 
microphones in Andy’s face. It didn’t 
take long for this juicy news tidbit to go 
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The Green Bay authorities did 
their best to harass the creative 
minds and their beehive. 


national and a small blurb of “Exploding 
Junk Beer” was reported on coast to 
coast. Punk rock buddies from around 
the country had their ears perk up as soon 
as they saw Andy Junk talking about his 
exploding beer on the five o’clock news! 
From a brewery business standpoint, 
this might not have been the preferred 
outcome, but from a punk’s story-telling 
standpoint, this was liquid gold. 

As it turns out, there was a very simple 
yet rare explanation for the explosions. 
There were some wild yeasts present in the 
cherry skins that would continue to ferment 
even after the bottling process. If the bottles 
of JUNK were left in a cool or refrigerated 
environment, they were absolutely fine 
and safe. If they were left in a warm or 
hot environment, that would accelerate the 
potential risk of explosion. Word spread 


around the punk community to keep your 
JUNK cool! Luckily, many a Wisconsin 
beer-drinking punk had already acquired 
their bottles of Andy’s creation, now a very 
sought-after rarity safely vaulted in cool 
punk basements across the state. 

I asked Andy about various emotions 
he had while going through this entire 
story. Of course he was initially on 
cloud nine with the release of his very 
own My Turn beer. A very punk rock 
celebratory release party brought even 
more good vibes. Then a few beers 
exploded and things went “sour” (I’m 
sorry, couldn’t resist). 

As Andy says, “A minute after the 
news hit, I was already over it. What can 
I do but have a blast with all of this? Go 
figure, the resident punk of the Lakefront 
Brewery finally gets his turn and it ends 


up being the one that explodes! You 
can’t make this shit up! In retrospect, 
it was meant to be. And it was one of 
the fastest-selling beers in this series to 
date, so I know that most of the friends, 
family, and fans that wanted My Turn: 
JUNK got some.” 

And there you have, in my opinion 
anyway, the greatest punk rock beer story 
ever told! 


Dinghole Report #174: Beer! 
(Rhythm Chicken Random Thought #1) 
BEER! 
And there you have, in my opinion 
anyway, the shortest Dinghole Report 
ever typed! 


—Rhythm Chicken & 
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Chris Boarts Larson Photo Column 


Chris Boarts Larson, slugandlettuce.net | fb.me/slugandlettuce 





Hot Water Music at Twisters 2/27/2000, RVA 





Twenty-Five Years of 
Hot Water Music 


Hot Water Music has always had a special 
relationship with Richmond, Va. The so-called sister 
city of Gainesville meant there was a kindred spirit 
between the bands and their cities. HWM were always 
right at home here in the RVA and their shows were 
epic, as seen in this photo from Twisters almost twenty 
years ago. Hot Water Music are marking their 25th 
anniversary with some big show announcements. 
They’ ll be playing two bangers here in February 2020 
with Strike Anywhere and Ann Beretta. 

It seems like just yesterday... I’m so glad so to see 
the torch still burning! 


—Chris Boarts Larson 


slugandlettuce.net 
facebook.com/SlugandLettuce 
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“Sad! The dum ‘ol Democwats don’t know that Baby 
Donnie wuvs peaches! Bwing on the peaches!!! Twump 
wants ALL DA PEACHES!!!” 
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Annoyance, sadness, 
anger, envy— 
feelings that took 
hold and and I 
couldn’t shake. 


A Love Song Only 2 Feminist Could Write 


I silenced a room twenty-seven years ago 
while in Spitboy with the declaration, “We’re 
not a riot grrrl band,” in front of members of 
Bikini Kill. Still, I have always liked Bikini 
Kill’s music and what they stand for. Why 
wouldn’t I? Perhaps I learned the answer 
May 2, on their final Los Angeles reunion 
show at the Hollywood Palladium, where I 
spent most of their set standing outside on the 
upper patio wishing I still smoked cigarettes. 
At least I could breathe out there away from 
the hot lights, the hype, the crowd, and my 
eighty-dollar place to stand on the balcony 
with my friends where I couldn’t enjoy a 
single song even though I wanted to. 

I was in the L.A. area to give a talk at 
UC Riverside’s first-ever conference on 
punk that same week. I figured more punk 
wouldn’t hurt. But it did. Confusing and 
painful feelings, new and familiar, washed 
over me—annoyance, sadness, anger, envy— 
feelings that took hold and I couldn’t shake. 

On the way to the show, I got a text 
from a friend who forwarded a post from the 
band Fuck U Pay Us. They had opened for 
Bikini Kill the night before and wrote about 
what sounded like a terrible experience: 
transphobic treatment by the security at the 
Palladium. This treatment was not directly 
Bikini Kill’s fault, but they did not make 
a public statement against such treatment 
either. A few nights before, still home in 
Oakland and thinking about punk matriarch 
Alice Bag opening for them, I dismissed my 
annoyance choosing to follow the logic in 
the unfortunate reality headlining a show at 
a venue like the Palladium: ticket sales and 
draw. I can see how Bikini Kill asking women 
of color, teenagers, and a Latina sexagenarian 
was a genuine attempt at using their privilege 
to amplify acts that could benefit from such 
amplification, but was choosing not to make a 
statement about the treatment of Fuck U Pay 
Us a pattern? Then there was my own pattern 
of critiquing them. Maybe reunion shows are 
just a trap. Maybe they are a case of damned 
if you do, damned if you don’t. 
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I’ve had the same recurring dream for 
several years. 

Spitboy has decided to reform. We have 
just a few days before our first reunion show 
and for some reason, or for many, we haven’t 
practiced. I realize I don’t remember how to 
play any of the songs. 

In the most recent version of the dream, 
Spitboy is about to fly overseas. Wracked by 


complete panic, I scramble to figure out what 
to do, and then I feel a sudden rush of relief 
when I wake up in the dark. 
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Out on the balcony at the Bikini Kill 
Palladium show, I looked out at the row of 
lights that rim the perimeter and the people 
milling about. I wondered why so many 
others were outside and if my friends had 
noticed I was gone. 

I paced around in my Spitboy T-shirt 
trying to figure out why I felt like I was 
crawling out of my skin. 

Maybe it was all the riot grrrls, all the 
adoration, all the photos by just about 
everyone I know in the Bay Area who drove 
to L.A. to attend one or all of the shows, all 
the long, dramatic Facebook posts) about 
what they meant to them while growing up. 
Maybe it was that being in a band that was 
not a riot grrrl band in the 1990s always 
means the risk of being forgotten. Maybe it 
was everyone around me singing every word 
to every song. Maybe I was jealous Tobi 
Vail got to play drums (I’m always jealous 
of other drummers). Maybe I still disliked 
how Kathleen trots around on stage like a 
cheerleader. Maybe I was just being petty, but 
I really had expected to have a good time. 
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In 2016, I joined Kamala And The 
Karnivores for what turned out to be a series 
of reunion shows. We were asked to reform 
and play a Lookout Records band reunion 
show at 924 Gilman in Berkeley. Having 
been a relatively short-lived band, and a 
precursor to riot grrrl in sound and sentiment, 
we decided to play the show for many of 
the reasons other bands reform, with some 
important exceptions: We knew we would 
make no money and our music wasn’t about 
to be launched on streaming services. In the 
end, because it took so much time to relearn 
the songs, we decided to play several shows. 
Then I convinced the band to record all the 
Karnivores songs that we never recorded 
in an effort to preserve our place in punk 
herstory. I wanted to document the work, but 
we were never going to write new songs, or 
continue on for very long, and we knew that. 

In a Pitchfork interview with Erika 
Dawn Lyle, the guitarist who replaced Billy 
Karren for the tour, spoke eloquently about 
reasons she joined the band to do the tour, 
citing many of the same reasons Kamala 


And The Karnivores chose to reform, noting 
this “tremendously misogynist moment 
in America,” and their ages. “I also think 
there’s a lot of societal pressure for middle- 
aged women to simply disappear,” said 
Lyle. “It’s powerful for Bikini Kill to come 
back as older women ...” The Karnivores 
felt similarly. Why should all the Lookout 
dude bands reform and not us? Middle-aged 
women who stopped playing music to go to 
school, have children, and a career can learn 
to play their instruments again, memorize the 
songs, and wear dog collars on stage, too. 
There were other reasons the Karnivores 


- decided to reform, the most important: We 


missed each other and we loved playing our 
songs—“Love Like Murder,” “Tiny Steps,” 
“Back to Bodie,” “Disappear”—love songs 
that only feminists could write and songs 
about sisterhood. 
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I sat down on a bench on the Palladium 
patio. I could actually enjoy the music a bit 
from there, too, and I needed to sort through 
my feelings in order to make sense of the fact 
I was having a terrible time at a show I had 
paid a lot of money for and elected to attend. 
To help understand what made me buy the 
tickets, I made a list: 

a) I’ve always liked Bikini Kill’s music 
and lyrics 

b) I was going to be in town anyway 

c) Women should support other women 

d) I didn’t want to be a poor sport 

d) Fear of missing out 

‘That last one that really got me. What I 
wouldn’t have given at that moment to have 
turned back time and simply stayed in the hotel 
where I had rented a room with my mom (who 
was with me for the conference), where we 
could have had a drink and a good laugh in the 
city of our births by the coffin-shaped pool. 

Had I really spent eighty dollars and left 
my mom, who is a hundred times more fun 
and a hundred times more punk than any 
punk band, in a hotel by herself because I 
didn’t want to feel left out? 

Maybe it was a form of FOMO that made 
me want to record and stream all the unrecorded 
Kamala And The Karnivores music. Maybe it 
was a form of FOMO that made me want to 
write The Spitboy Rule: Tales of a Xicana in a 
Female Punk Band. Maybe it’s a form of FOMO 
that Spitboy will re-release their catalogue of 
music on vinyl sometéme next year. 

While the term FOMO is relatively new, 
the feeling is not. 


So 


Before Bikini Kill’s set, I watched Alice Bag perform 
with Les Butcherettes, another moment when I questioned the 
wisdom of reunion shows. As I watched Alice plant her feet on 
the stage next to Teri Gender Bender and belt out her line of 
the song, I thought again about how she had opened for Bikini 
Kill there just a couple of nights before. While it’s important 
to add Alice has told me she did not feel tokenized by Bikini 
Kill and that she was happy to play the show, it just didn’t seem 
fair Alice opens for anyone. It makes sense, though, given her 
recent collaborations with Kathleen Hanna. It also makes 
sense since Alice continues to release new music, to write new 
songs—some of the best songs that she’s ever written—yet she 
never headlines the size of venue or audience that her import in 
punk herstory deserves. An opportunity to play the Palladium 
with Bikini Kill or Jawbreaker gives her the chance to do that. 
Alice, who truly is a first-wave punk legend, who made music 
alongside bands like The Germs, The Zeros, The Go-Go’s, 
Joan Jett at the same time as Poly Styrene and X-Ray Spex, 
The Clash, and The Slits. 

Maybe I’m too deferential. 

Maybe it’s a cultural thing. 

Maybel found the place where my punk anti-authoritarianism, 
buck-the-rules values clash with my Mexicanisma and my 
respect for my elders, even my punk elders. 

Maybe other people feel this way too. 

It’s true Alice Bag paved the way for my first bands Bitch 
Fight and Kamala And The Karnivores. 

But it’s also true she is both a legend and a contemporary, 
an artist in her own right, who is once again by virtue of 
existing, a queer, Chicana punk, and making the best music 
of her life in her sixties and forcing us to reexamine our punk 
values and ethics. 

But regarding the rest of us, I still have to ask. Can 
reunion shows ever be anything but a trap? Maybe my 
recurring dream where Spitboy is about to play and I realize 
I don’t know any of the songs is a warning to remember 
that while a Spitboy reunion might be expected, there are 
all sorts of reasons why it wouldn’t work and why it scares 
me in the first place. Of course, Spitboy could never draw 
a Bikini Kill-sized crowd or ever be booked at a venue like 
the Palladium, but even if we played a couple of nights at 
924 Gilman, is it possible to reunite for the right reasons 
when money, ego, and “likes” are involved? It’s obviously 
a rhetorical question, but if you’re going to do it at least 
consider the following: 

* Do you like each other? 

¢ Is nostalgia enough of a reason to reform? 

* Consider the very real issue of ageism that impacts women 
in music, as Bikini Kill has done 

¢ When involving living legends, have careful conversations 
about how that can be done as thoughtfully as possible 

* And as Bikini Kill did, do elevate younger, not as well- 
known acts 

* Younger, not as well-known acts of color could really 
benefit 

* Consider acts who you know are fans of your work 

* If you’re all white, maybe elevate non-white acts, but do 
not tokenize. 

* One Asian opening band, one black, and two Latinx 
fronted/dominant bands feels like tokenization 

¢ If you include trans or non-binary folks, ensure a safe space 
* Donate record and streaming proceeds to a good cause 
where they can make an impact rather than being split by 
four or so people 

If you’re wondering if Kamala And The Karnivores is still 
a band, the answer is yes. We have decided to never, officially, 
break up, but to just be four women who go out to dinner 
together instead. 

And if you have to ask, will Spitboy ever reform to play 
music? No, probably not. 


—Michelle Cruz Gonzales b 
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MICHELLE CRUZ GONZALES 


| needed to sort through my 
feelings in order to make sense 

of the fact | was having a terrible 
time at a show | had paid a lot of 
money for and elected to attend. 
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Kevin: One of the first times we met, you 
hadn’t formed the band yet, but you were 
telling me the vision for what you wanted 
Dott to be. 

Anna: | was trying to take a totally different 
direction from where I had been musically. 
Just before that, I’d been in a band with Evan 
called Blasterbra. It was a grunge-y rock, 
heavier band. I was also playing in another 
punk band. Then Evan and I went on this 
around-the-world trip. I just got this urge 
to play summery pop songs with the word 
“love” in them, stuff that I hadn’t really done 
before. I just had this vision that I wanted it 
to be simple verse, chorus, bridge type songs. 
Really catchy, ’60s girl group, doo-wop, kind 
of thing. The songs came really easy when I 
had that really, really clear vision. 


Kevin: A huge part of the sound of Dott is the 
harmonies that you do with Laura. Did you 
know that she was going to be in the band or 
did you stumble upon that connection? 
Anna; It was a mix of both of those. I knew 
I wanted to have loads of harmonies, live 
and recorded. Then it was finding somebody 
who could play an instrument and sing, as 
well. Laura was the perfect person for that. 
I’d known her from playing in other bands. 
I knew she could kick ass playing bass and 
was a really good singer. 

Kevin: I remember you saying, “This is my 
band. My vision.” Was this the first time it 
has been one hundred percent your band? 
Anna; | played on my own before for a while. 
I played in a couple of bands. I’m really bad 
at collaborating on the spot—I just freeze up 





and go blank. I’m the kind of person that if 
somebody comes up with an idea, I’ll go, “Oh, 
brilliant, that sounds really good,” and then go 
home and that’s it. That is why I was like, “This 
is my band. I’m going to do all the writing.” 
Kevin: How does that work? Did you come 
in with the finished song and lay it out to 
everybody? 
Anna: Structurally, yeah. | would have lyrics, 
melodies, chords. Sometimes, I would have 
bass lines or I would have a certain guitar 
solo in mind. Or, a certain drum sound that I 
want that I explained so horribly in my drum 
language that I tried to speak, which is just 
me trying to make the sound of the snare or 
something that was just awful to listen to. 

To be honest, at the start, I had a lot more 
time on my hands too. I had a lot more vision 

























of what things should sound like exactly. 
Then, when the others were in the band for a 
longer time, I felt that they were more a part 
of the band, that I wanted their input more. 
Kevin: It’s been you and Laura as the core. 
The drummer and the guitarists have cycled 
through. I remember that first conversation 
that we had, you were pretty adamant about 
not having Evan in the band. 

Anna: Yeah. [laughter] 

Kevin: Let’s talk about how he weaseled his 
way into this band. 

Anna: At the start, I wanted it to be all girls. 
I wanted to work with women. It seems like 
the girls in the bands are always a minority 
and I wanted to be a majority. The very, very 
first Dott practice was four girls and we had 
a really good time. But both of them left 


Founded by punk veteran Anna McCarthy (vocals and 
guitar) with a clear vision of producing sun-drenched pop 
songs steeped in a DIY punk ethos, Dott has been a major 
force in Ireland's punk scene since 2012. Joined by Laura 
Finnegan (bass, backing vocals), they craft lush, harmony- 
driven songs that conjure up images of The Ronettes raised 
on a steady diet of the Ramones. For some, The Breeders 
might be a useful comparison, but Dott are somehow both 
more punk and more pop than the Deal sisters. Eventually 
joined by Anna’s husband Evan O'Connor (guitar) and 
Laura’s brother Donal Finnegan (drums), Dott has released 
two full-length albums and several EPs and splits. They’ve 
shared the stage with bands as varied as Torche, Shellac, and 
Sir Mix-a-Lot. But equally as important is their dedication to 
nurturing and strengthening the DIY music scenes in their 
home of Galway, Ireland and beyond. | sat down with Anna 
and Evan to discuss the vision behind Dott, their extensive 
musical activities, the challenges of keeping local scenes 
afloat, and writing love songs for a husband who doesn’t 
listen to the lyrics. Welcome to your new favorite band. 


ALISON MW 


because they were in other bands and didn’t 
have the commitment for both. 

Then it was myself, Laura, and we had 
two different guys playing drums. Then 
Laura went to America for a summer. I went 
on this music directory website and looked 
up musicians, looking for a girl who could 
sing and play an instrument. I found this 
singer-songwriter called Miriam. I emailed 
her out of the blue saying, “You are a beautiful 
singer. You look like you’re a good musician. 
Any interest in doing this...?” She ended up 
replacing Laura for the summer. 

Kevin: She didn’t run away screaming from 
this stalker email that she got? 

Anna: Totally. [laughter] She’s the best. I’m 
still so fond of her. She replaced Laura, but 
when Laura came back, we were like, “Let’s 


keep you. You’re so nice.” She switched to 
guitar. She’s the guitarist on the first album 
Swoon. Then she got a job making costumes, 
which was really demanding and had crazy 
hours. We were left with all these gigs 
coming up. She wasn’t able to commit to 
them, unfortunately. That’s when Evan was 
like, “I can fill in.” 

Evan: | filled in on bass before. 

Anna: Oh, you did. Yeah. 

Evan: I was always there when you were 
writing songs. 

Anna: You totally were. 

Evan: I felt a part of the band even though I 
wasn’t in the band. 

Anna: I think one of your first big gigs was 
supporting Torche for a couple of gigs. Then 
it was so easy to have him in the band. He’s 
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obviously an amazing musician. Everything 
was fun. So I was like, “Okay, you can join.” 
I think what I was afraid of is that we’re a 
couple, we live together and all that, that I 
was afraid of getting complacent—which, I 
guess, did happen to an extent—and watering 
down my band, my vision thing. I was afraid 
that I wouldn’t be as dedicated to it. And I 
think that did happen a bit. [laughs] 

Kevin: Do you really? In what way? 

Anna: Yeah. My life has changed a lot since 
we started. I feel when I get home, we want 
to hang out and chill out, whereas when I 


had a lot more time on my hands it was like, 
“Okay, we’ve chilled out. Now let’s play 
music.” I think it’s hard to get off the couch 
and actually do something with your time, 
which is really bad. It’s a lot easier to sit and 
watch “Game of Thrones” or whatever show 
you’re watching on Netflix. 

Kevin: You’ve both been in bands together 
before. Were there certain patterns of 
behavior you had to break? 

Evan: The other two bands’ were 
collaborative. The last was a collaborative 
band, but I wrote all the songs. 





Anna: We’re in a new band now—playing 
together—called Darc, which is a punk 
band. In that band, Evan does all the writing 
for that, and I really enjoy that. [laughs] I 
just sing in it, and he’s written the lyrics 
for me and the melody and everything. It’s 
so lovely to walk into a room and feel like 
the work is already done. Sometimes if I’m 
writing for Dott or bringing in a new song, I 
have that insecurity of, “Is it good? Do you 
like it?” 

Kevin: Do you feel like there’s a pressure 
because Dott is your band, therefore you 


have to be producing a certain number of 
songs each month? 

Anna: One hundred percent, yeah. I don’t 
want to talk about it that much because it 
gets me down. [laughter] I always remember 
the first EP, Button, and how refreshing it 
was to put something out into the world 
without anyone having any preconceptions 
about us. I’ve always felt that since people 
told me what I sounded like, it’s changed 
what I thought I sounded like. It’s been hard 
to go forward with that in the back of your 
head. “Is this what I want?” “What do I 
want to do,” “What should be the next thing 
I do?” I think too much about what other 
people think. 

Kevin: That’s really interesting. When 
Button came out, there was such a defined 
sound and you seem to have carried that 
through with the two albums Swoon and 
Heart Sweil. You say you felt like there were 
certain expectations that people had about 
your music. What were those? 

Anna: We got such good reviews for the EP, I 
felt the pressure of living up to it. Every band 
people compare us to Laura is always like, 
“Who are they?” Sometimes I’d be happy, 
“That’s so cool that they said we sound like 
this.” Then Laura would be like, “I’ve never 
heard them.” [laughter] 

Kevin: It’s interesting because I’m not sure 
what other people hear in your music. For 
me, you’re very clearly in a punk space, 
and you’ve opened for bands like Torche 
and Shellac. Very different bands than you 
with very different sounds, but it works. 
Does it feel weird having those pairings 
or does that feel obvious that you’d be 
opening up for Shellac? 

Evan: That’s because of who we are. 
Kevin: What do you mean? 
Evan: If we were big K-Pop fans or 
something [laughs] we’d probably open for 
those kinds of bands. Because we’re fans of 
those bands, we’re involved in that scene. 
Kevin: It’s more a connection of ethos and 
shared beliefs rather than shared sound. 
Anna: Then again, I’m always happiest to be 
compared to The Breeders. They’re people 
who are into such a wide range of music, but 
they also make such a wide range of music. 
They could open for anyone or anyone could 
play with them. They’re so wide, versatile, 
but still have that core sound to them. We 
have our moments where we get really heavy 
and rock out, but we also have those real pure 
pop moments. Pop as it should be. 

Kevin: Let’s talk about where you’re from. 
You’re both very connected to the Galway 
music scene and have been for years. If you’re 
talking to someone outside of Galway, Ireland, 
how do you describe that music scene? 
Anna: Yeah, we totally are a Galway band. 
I always say, “It’s like everyone’s in one 
gang together.” Punks go to the metal gigs, 
the metalers go to some of the pop gigs. It’s 
such a small scene that everyone hangs out 
together and everybody knows each other. 
We’re a definitely a product of that mixture. 
Kevin: You’re an Irish band on an American 
label. How did that come about? 


Anna: Yeah, we’re on Graveface Records 
from Savannah, Georgia. I still wonder how 
that happened. [laughs] I’ve asked Ryan, 
who is Graveface, and he said a friend came 
across our first demo weeks after we put it 
out and suggested he’d like it. He emailed 
us right away and said, “Hey, if you are 
ever releasing anything, I’d love to be the 
person who puts it out.” I read the email, 
didn’t realize what it was, just kind of forgot 
about it for about six months, and then came 
across it again in my inbox. I checked out 
the label and was like, “Fuck, this is a really 
cool label.” I finally got back to him and he 
reissued the Button EP, and he’s released 
pretty much everything since. 

Kevin: Are there any perks to being on an 
American label? 

Anna: There are loads and loads of perks. 
He has helped us do a bunch of tours. We’ve 
played all these American cities that we would 
never have gotten to if it hadn’t been for him. 
He helped us get on South by Southwest, 
CMB, helped us get played on NPR. We were 
written about on loads of American websites 
and magazines and so on. I just don’t think 
we would have had access to that without 
him and his label. 

Kevin: What are the benefits and drawbacks 
of being a band in Ireland? 

Evan: It’s really hard to tour because it’s so 
far away from everything. 

Anna: If you want to do an Irish tour, there’s 
a handful of cities and that’s it. 

Kevin: You’ve got Limerick, Cork, Dublin, 
Belfast. 

Anna: If you don’t know the right people, 
it’s really hard to get in. If you don’t have an 
in, it’s like a closed door. The good thing is 
how small the scene is... 

Evan: ... and that our government supports us. 
Kevin: Let’s talk about that, because I think 
a lot of American readers would be like, 
“What? What did you say? Your government 
supports you? What the hell?!” [laughter] 
Anna: Four times we got funding from these 
people called Culture Ireland. It’s part of the 
government funding for arts and tourism in 
Ireland. They gave us money to help with 
our flights and travel costs to go to America 
for tours, which is amazing. We could have 
gone otherwise, but we would’ve been a lot 
broker. They just made a huge difference. It’s 
nice that they value and support that. 

Kevin: You apply for the funds, and they 
pony it up? 

Anna: Yeah, it’s a lot of paperwork, kind of a 
pain in the ass. You have to acknowledge them 
on everything. There’s also a report where 
you have to keep all of your receipts. All the 
posters, all the reviews, and everything has to 
go back to them. They kind of evaluate, “Was 
this good for the Irish face internationally?” 
It’s cool. I don’t think people realize that’s 
out there to apply for. We’ve also applied and 
not gotten it, too. 

Kevin: The first time I ever heard about it 
was U2 and how their first tours of North 
America were funded by the government. 
After seven years, two full albums, an EP and 
a couple of splits, you’re a well-established 


entity. You’re both well-connected, putting on 
shows and things like that. I hate to put it this 
way, but you’re both like elder statesmen. 
Evan: Oh, we definitely are. [laughter] 
Kevin: How do you maintain the scene in 
Galway? What are you doing to make sure 
that keeps going? 

Anna: One thing we do is put on shows 
where they can bring their own alcohol. Also, 
just checking out what the young folk are 
doing. Recently, we had a gig. We just heard 
about this new band-called New Dads from 
Galway, so we asked them to open for us. I 
was afraid for a while that younger people 
weren’t picking up guitars anymore, that they 
were just doing electronic music and DJing. 
It’s like a huge relief to see a band like that 
doing it. 

We try to organize all-ages shows and 
we’re trying to put on another all-ages at the 
local Art Centre soon. When we do that, we 
try to make some connections, get to know 
the people who are putting on music now, 
who’ve just started new bands, because 
people gave us that favor when we were 
younger too. When we were starting out, all 
of the folks who we thought of as older bands 
gave us the chance and let us open for them, 
so it’s coming full circle. 

Evan: My biggest thing was when I was 
seventeen and started going to the gigs, 
nobody talked to me for the first two years. 
Eventually I got to know them, and now 
they’re all my best friends. But, now if I 
see somebody at a gig by themselves, I’ll 
introduce myself to them, make sure they’re 
comfortable, so they’ll come back. And I’ll 
try to get new kids to play music. Like, “Why 
aren’t you in a band? Pick up a bass or a 
guitar. Start playing.” 

Kevin: Do you feel like there’s a certain 
responsibility you have to do that? 

Evan: Yes. [laughs] 

Kevin: Why? 

Evan: Just because I felt unwelcome for 
those two years. I never want anybody to feel 
that way at a show. 

Anna: On the other side, as a teacher I’m 
teaching ten-year-olds how to play ukulele. 
[laughter] Ukulele’s a good one because 
they’ll get the idea of chords with their 
fingers, but I’m thinking “Please let them pick 
up a bass or guitar in a few more years.” 
Kevin: Do you feel you need to make sure 
that the young women coming up are finding 
a space in the scene? 

Anna: Unfortunately—I don’t know why— 
but for some reason, still in Galway City, it’s 
still a minority for women to be in bands. 
I’ve been to plenty of gigs where there isn’t 
a single female or alternative identification 
on stage. When I’m working with children, I 
always make sure that’s part of our dialogue, 
that anything a boy’s doing, a girl could do 
as well. That was part of my vision of the 
band in the first place. “We’re going to be 
all girls,” because that’s not something that’s 
ever happened in Galway. 

Kevin: Evan spoke about being ignored for 
the first two years of going to gigs. Did you 
have a similar experience, Anna? Were there 
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any older punks or musicians who helped 
you get into the scene? 

Anna: When I was first playing music as a 
teenager, I went to this rock camp and the 
drummer (Ashley Keating)—of a really 
famous band from Cork called The Frank 
And Walters, really, really good band—was 
helping run the rock camp. I was 16 or 17. 
He really took me under his wing and he 
thought I had potential in music. He ended 
up getting me to open up for Ocean Colour 
Scene when I was really young, which was a 
really big deal for me back then. He got me 
into the studio, helped me record my first 
two demos, and was just really supportive. 
He even played drums on the two demos. I 
just did not have a clue what I was doing. 
[laughs] I was like, “I think I want drums 
and electric guitar,” as I was standing there 
with an acoustic guitar. Instead of being, 
“What the hell, you dope?” [laughter], he 
was really kind and helped me through the 
whole process and then helped me get my 
songs on the radio for the first time. That 
was really cool. 

Kevin: That’s great. You mentioned that with 
Dott, you intentionally wanted to be singing 
love songs. Are these all songs about Evan? 
Anna: Yup. [laughter] Yeah, most of them 
are. Any of the ones that sound like we’re on 
the rocks are not about us. [laughter] I used 
other friends’ relationships. 

Kevin: I know the back story of a few 
regarding some of your friends’ loser 
boyfriends. But we shouldn’t name names. 
Anna: Yeah. [laughter] On Heart Swell I 
still wrote relationship songs like “Wedding 
Song” and “How Do I Feel,” but I wanted 
to explore platonic and family relationships 
as well. Not just relationship love, husband/ 
wife, girlfriend/boyfriend love, but other 
forms of love, and to self-love, self-help. 
Kevin: Evan, does it feel weird playing in 
a band when there’s a whole bunch of love 
songs about you? [laughter] 

Evan: No, because I never pay attention to 
lyrics. 

Kevin: Anna could be writing a whole 
bunch of songs about how your marriage is 
going down the drain and trying to get your 
attention and you’d have no idea how much 
she is crying out for help. [laughter] 

Evan: Nope. [laughs] 

Anna: There’s a new song that I’m excited 
about. The chorus goes, “I don’t know how 
to talk to you” and Evan was like, “Is that 
about me?” I said “No, it’s about me being 
socially anxious and awkward. It’s not about 
you. You have to make it about you, don’t 
you?” [laughter] 

Kevin: Evan, this is your 127th band. You 
play in a whole bunch of bands from punk to 
ska to doom metal. What do you get out of 
playing guitar in Dott that you’re not getting 
in other bands? 

Anna: American tours. [laughter] 

Evan: I do so many different projects 
because I want to challenge myself. Dott is 
music that I’ve never played, but that I would 
listen to. I'll even play in bands that I don’t 
listen to the music. I’m not a ska fan, but 


Doppelgangers has a lot of ska songs, so I 
find it challenging. 

Kevin: On the newest album, Heart Swell, 
it’s very clear to me that for the first time 
you’re taking on some topical songs. You’ve 
got the “Wedding Song,” which could be 
about your wedding, but it actually is about 
the same-sex marriage referendum. Then 
there’s “Like a Girl,” which is just a fantastic 
girl empowerment song. 

Anna: For me, I’m writing about what I’m 
thinking about, and that’s my life at the time. 
With the “Wedding Song,” as soon as we got 
engaged, the referendum was coming up. 
The opening line, “We don’t need a church. 
We don’t need a steeple,” just came into my 
head. I was just like, “I can’t believe we’re 
getting married and we’re voting as a country 
to decide whether other people can or can’t.” 
That was just such a big part of my life then. 
It just came out. 

Same with “Like a Girl.” I remember that 

came out because I bought a bunch of enamel 
pins from Etsy. One arrived that said, “Fight 
like a girl” and had a fist up. My first reaction 
was to go, “Ugh. That’s so corny. Whatever.” 
But I felt ashamed that that was my reaction. 
I started thinking about the cool things to do 
like a girl. The first lyrics of the song are, 
“You’re born into this world as a boy or a 
thing.” When I was small, this farmer came 
into our kitchen. My family was talking about 
a child who’d been born. He was obviously 
a really sexist, old-fashioned farmer, and he 
said, “Was the baby a boy or a thing?” as if a 
girl is useless. That memory and the girl pin 
just came together, and I felt like I had to write 
the song to explore my own feelings on it. 
Kevin: You guys were in Toronto for a year, 
and you became a two-piece when you were 
there. Did that change how you wrote and 
played music? 
Anna: It was the best for touring. 
[laughter] We just got in the tiniest little car. 
We could go back and forth over the Canadian 
and American border without anyone 
suspecting there was some gear in the back. 
The idea was that we would pick up some 
other musicians, but we began rehearsing 
with the backing tracks and we were just like, 
“This could actually be really fun to try out.” 
Just see where the writing takes us. It took us 
to a more shoegaze sound, in a way. I like the 
idea of the reverb, repetitive drums. When 
the background of the drums is really simple, 
you really have to focus on the melody again. 
I just got really into that. 

But if you made one mistake with starting 
at the wrong time, you fuck up the entire song. 
I remember playing in Chicago. I started at 
the wrong time and the whole backing track 
was off. There was a live reviewer there from 
Pitchfork. I was so scared for months waiting 
for the review to come out and then when it 
did, it was really positive. He didn’t notice 
that I totally messed it up. Maybe there was so 
much reverb he couldn’t notice. [laughter] 
Evan: It was a great experience. I love our 
Beverly Baldwin EP as a two-piece. 

Anna: | love that EP too, but we probably 
should have invested in some help with 


somebody who knows how to mix backing 
tracks. I just did it all myself on Garageband. 
We had one pissed-off sound engineer who 
was like, “Who made you these tracks?” I was 
like, “It was me.” He just wasn’t impressed. 
Evan: Our perception of what sounds good 
is sometimes different than producers. When 
we were recording that EP, we played him 
a song and he was like, “That sounds shit.” 
[laughter] 

Anna: He just said he couldn’t hear the notes 
of your solo on “Slow One.” I had been 
biggin’ up the solo. “This is such an amazing, 
beautiful solo.” And he was like, ““Yeah, no, I 
don’t really hear it.” [laughter] 

Kevin: You mentioned that when you first 
started out, you had a lot more time on your 
hands. What do you do for work now? 
Anna: I’m a primary school teacher. I teach 
ten-year-old kids. I’ve been doing that for 
five years. Back at the start, I was training 
to be a primary school teacher. While Dott 
started, I would have one tab open of my 
coursework and then twenty tabs emailing 
people, making connections, trying to get 
support slots for bands, all that stuff. 

At this stage now, I’ve got a full-time 
job. I’m getting more efficient with my time. 
I’m getting better at getting out of work at 
a normal time and not taking it home so 
much. Still, life is busy. You’ve got to go 
home make your dinner, you’ve got to watch 
“Game of Thrones” again. I go to the gym. I 
like to surf. I like to socialize. I like to see my 
friends. It’s like, “Okay, music as well.” It’s 
not something that I just run to and go, “Yes, 
this is my thing that I love to do.” For me, 
that’s surfing, at the moment. That is where 
my head can be clear, and I cannot worry 
about anything else. 

Kevin: What about you, Evan? 

Evan: I’m privileged to run my own business. 
I can take off whenever I want to tour, which 
is all I want to do. I’m playing in, literally, 
ten bands at the minute. [laughter] All I want 
to do is practice and play music. 

Anna: That’s the good thing about being a 
primary school teacher; I have my evenings, 
my weekends, my holidays. Teachers have a 
lot of holidays. It’s a really creative job. But 
sometimes your brain just tires; you get home 
and it’s hard to be creative musically. 

Kevin: You’ve been talking about the 
pressure you put on yourself. If you’re 
thinking about yourself being successful, 
what does that mean for you? How are you 
defining success? 

Anna: My vision of success would need 
to start with me being able to write songs 
that I am bursting with pride of. When that 
happens—I’m thinking positively—I think 
the rest just happens itself. For me, I need 
to just get over that little thing of spending 
more time in the studio and enjoying it more 
instead of putting myself in the situation of 
beating myself up over it. This is turning into 
a therapy session. [laughs] 

Kevin: I’m sorry. [laughter] 

Evan: Just with the success playing in so many 
DIY bands and you’re constantly paying to do 
stuff, printing your own CDs. You never make 





any money. We don’t make money, but people 
help us. I think that’s the success. 
Anna: We don’t care about money either, 
though. 

Evan: Obviously not. [laughter] We wouldn’t 
be doing this if we did. 

Anna: Exactly. I’m really proud of what we 
have done ourselves. We’ve had so many 
good times, so many good gigs. Success 
would be just doing more of that. 

Kevin: Exactly, in terms of DIY punk, the 
whole parameter of the conversation around 
success is dramatically different, because it’s 
not measured absolutely in how many units 
you’re moving of your record. It’s about 
being able to craft some songs that you’re 
proud of. To be able to go on tour. To be able 
to just keep doing what you’re doing. Which 
is great. 

Evan: Yeah, we would definitely be a failure 
according to the music business, but it’s a 
total success for me. 

Kevin: What’ve been your most notable gigs? 
Anna: Opening for Sir Mix-a-Lot in Tucson 
was cool. 

Kevin: What?! [laughter] 

Anna: It was a festival. He was the headliner, 


we were the opener. So we technically did 
open for Sir Mix-a-Lot. [laughter] 

Evan: It counts. 

Anna: One of my favorites was the Shellac 
opening show. It was really, really good just 
because I’m such a huge fan of Steve Albini, 
Big Black, and Shellac. It was amazing to 
meet them afterward and hang out with them. 
They were the nicest guys. 

We were about to record Heart Swell and 
it was really fun to play all those songs and 
get a nice reaction for them. I really enjoyed 
it. Then afterward, I got talking to the band. 
They’re all so nice. This fucking icon being 
so nice to you and telling you he really 
enjoyed your show. 

Evan: They’d even listened to us before, 
which is weird. 

Anna: They were like, “Yeah, we checked 
out your stuff and we really liked it.” They 
also stood in the crowd listening to us while 
we played. Anyway, afterwards, the bass 
player Bob Weston was like, “How much do 
you get paid for tonight?” I was like, “That’s 
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a weird question.” I don’t think I told him. 
I was like, “It’s not about the money for us. 
We’re just absolutely honored to be playing 
with Shellac. This is amazing.” He was like, 
“Yeah, that’s not what it’s all about, though.” 
He turned away from me. I was like, “Oh, 
conversation’s over. That was fun.” | figured 
the conversation must be over. But then he 
turned back around with a wad of cash and 
forced it into my hand, I was like, “What’s 
going on here?” He was like, “Don’t you ever 
turn down money for an amazing gig ever 
again. Just don’t do that.” He’d given us a big 
wad of cash out of his wallet. [laughter] 
Kevin: Oh shit, that’s great. 

Anna: So crazy, and it felt so weird to take it. 
But that money helped us master our album. 
It wasn’t a huge amount, but still to just take 
money out of your wallet and give it to the 
opening act. That was insane. 

Kevin: Bob Weston for the win! 
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Shortly after | watched the 2013 documentary 
Revenge of the Mekons, | discovered they were 
playing a few hours from my house, ata destination 
venue called Pappy and Harriet’s in Pioneertown, 
Calif. | needed to be there. | had just discovered 
this amazing band full of leftist art punks and jolly 
pirates fusing rock’n’roll, dub, and outlaw country, 
applying whatever-the-fuck you call that mixture to 
some amazing, collaborative songwriting. 


The Mekons had been a band in one form or another 
since the late 1970s, originally practicing their songs 
using Gang Of Four’s gear while that band was 
breaking for a pint. They invented the alt-country 
genre with their 1985 album Fear and Whiskey. 


They remained a band for all the right reasons and 
continued to make good (often great) music forty 
years into their collective existence. My plan was to 
drive to the venue just outside of Joshua Tree, see the 
Mekons play, and then camp out behind the venue, 
under the stars. A few hours before the show, as | was 
setting up my tent, the manager of the lot came out 
and warned me there were supposed to be seventy- 
mile-per-hour winds that night. Shit. 


| texted Daryl and asked for friendly advice. He told me, 
in the morning, | could either have a really great story 
or a nice continental breakfast in a hotel bed. The next 
morning, as | was vibrating from the show the night 
before and enjoying Holiday Inn hard boiled eggs and 
mini-blueberry muffins, the Mekons were in the process 
of recording Deserted. It’s a fantastic album released 
this year on Bloodshot Records. It is on my short list for 
favorite albums of this year and | can’t believe | got the 
chance to sit down with guitarist-singer Tom Greenhalgh 
and multi-instrumentalist Lu Edmonds at Razorcake 
headquarters and have this chat. If | die young, ask them to 


play “How Many Stars?” and “Last Dance” at my funeral. 
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Jon: Lu and Tom, welcome to the Lil Pete 
Shelley Podcast Studio. 

Tom: Hey. 

Lu: Why do you call it that? 

Jon: Well, before I answer that, do you guys 
have memories of Pete Shelley, who sadly 
died last year? 

Tom: Yeah, definitely. Sally (Timms) from 
the Mekons knew him really well. She knew 
him before the Buzzcocks or right around 
when they started going. She did an album 
with Pete, sort of avant-garde. 

Jon: It was her first recording, I think. 

Tom: Yeah. It was called Hangahar. That was, 
literally, years before she was in the Mekons. 
Jon: And do you have fond memories of Pete? 
Tom: Oh yeah, great guy. I was totally into 
the Buzzcocks when they were doing their 
stuff. And then years after that, Pete would 
come to Mekons gigs and hang out. 

Jon: Wow. 

Tom: Very sad. 

Lu: I remember we played in Camden Town 
and I remember he came to the pre-gig dinner. 
He was fun, soft, and lovely and a really good 
guy. I mean, people who can write songs like 
that? They’re very rare. 

Tom: Poetic. I think he was a major influence 
on the early Mekons. Writing those kind of 
non-gender-specific lyrics and lyrics that 
were totally new in terms of what was the 
normal rock’n’roll, man/boy/woman lyrics. 
Lu: It was non-macho and like [grunts like 
a caveman]. 

Jon: Yeah. 

Lu: And he and Sally made this very unusual 
record, Hangahar, which is a side of Sally 
Timms that most people don’t know about. 
Maybe they should hear more? 

Jon: You’ re right, it is unusual. I was listening 
to it as I got ready for this and thinking, 
“This is not the Sally Timms that I’m used to 
hearing on a record.” 

Lu: We did a festival for our fortieth year 
called Mekonville. And we did a set with 
Sally, Susie (Honeyman), me, and our friend 
Alan Wilkinson, a saxophonist. And people 
came up to us to ask, “That first song you 
played, do you have it on record?” And we 
said, “No.” And they said, “Why?” Because 
we had just made it up! 

Tom: It was total improv. 

Lu: And Sally is great at that. Instant music, 
unmediated through any filthy intention to be 
rich and famous. 

Jon: Daryl, how did the Lil Pete Shelley 
Podcast studio get its name? 

Daryl: For our donation drive, because we 
are a non-profit, one of the things we were 
looking to do was upgrade the equipment. 
And someone made the donation and got to 
name the podcast station so they named it 
after their cat. This was about seven years ago 
and their cat’s name was Lil Pete Shelley. 
Jon: [Laughs] So for people who do not 
know The Mekons—they are an interesting 
band for me because, in high school—’77 
punk was my favorite music. I think Daryl 
and I might share that. And then in college, 
I was listening to a lot of alternative country, 
like Bonnie Prince Billy and Billy Bragg 


and Wilco’s collaboration and all that, but 
I didn’t hear about the Mekons until much 
later even though your band crosses those 
genres and so much more. So, in preparing 
this I was listening to some of the Mekons 
sessions with John Peel from 1978, and I’m 
wondering if you recall who he compares the 
Mekons to way back then? 

Lu: Shostakovich? 

Jon: No. 

Daryl: [Laughs] 

Jon: No, John Peel says, “Mekons, obviously 
influenced by the Sons Of The Pioneers.” 


Tom: Oh yeah, I do remember that. 

Jon: Which I thought was so strange because, 
at the time, Mekons are not dabbling in 
country music, right? 

Tom: No. 

Jon: People have not, in 1978, pushed the 
band in that direction. 

Tom: No. I don’t know if that was a joke. 
[laughing] 

Jon: That’s what I wondered. 

Daryl: It’s a little foreshadowing. 

Lu: He was psychic! 
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Jon: Well it’s quite the prophetic statement. 
Can you give us a quick travelogue? Where 
have the Mekons been recently? Where are 
people living? You guys are scattered about 
the globe, right? 

Lu: Okay, I’ll do the European tour: 
London, Cardiff, Leeds, Brighton, London, 
Amsterdam, Berlin, Hamburg, Copenhagen, 
Frankfurt, Linz, Vienna, Stuttgart, somewhere 
near Stuttgart, and back home. And that was 
all without a day off. 

Jon: And what is the time frame? 

Lu: That was thirteen days. 


Jon: The last thirteen days?! 

Tom: No, no. 

Lu: That was in April, our European tour. 
Jon: Oh, okay. I’m sorry. 

Lu: That was four-and-a-half thousand 
kilometers, which in real money is three 
thousand? I don’t know. Pretty good for a 
bunch of nits in the back of a van. 

Tom: So far we’ve been three or four days 
in Chicago and then Madison, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, New York, and Rhode Island. 
Lu: And now here we are. 
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Jon: ‘Rigo (Bell) lives in Kind Angeles, right? 
Lu: No. 

Tom: You were asking where people live? 
Jon: Well, that too. 

Tom: Rigo used to live in Los Angeles, but 
he’s now... 

Lu: ...escaped. 

Tom: ...moved up to Santa Cruz. 

Jon: That’s nice. 

Tom: Jon (Langford) and Sally are in Chicago, 
Steve (Goulding) is in Brooklyn, and... 

Lu: I’m in between. I was in Ireland, I was 
in Dubai before that. And now I’m back in 


Lu: Me? No, I don’t do that. I did some 
projects building studios so they could record 
themselves. 

Jon: And that was in Central Asia? 

Lu: Yeah, that’s all still going but other 
people are doing it now. I was only there to 
trigger it. 

Jon: So you weren’t doing the actual recording, 
you were just building the studios? 

Lu: Yeah, I’ve got other recordings to do. 
With The Mekons, for example! 

Jon: Of course! 

Lu: I’m busy enough. We’ve travelled a lot 
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black blues music and the white audience 
had never even heard this music, but it was 
literally next door to them. And Eric Burdon 
was completely stunned. He couldn’t believe 
what was going on. Ina way, American music 
has been influencing British rock’n’roll; you 
know the Rolling Stones were just a copy 
book of Chess Records. 

Jon: Right. 

Tom: Mississippi blues emigrating up to 
Chicago and the people just worshipping 
it. Even that album the Stones did recently 
showed that. So I think there’s a long story 
of British musicians “getting” American 
music more so than perhaps Americans did. 
It doesn’t seem specific to The Mekons. And 
also what we do is not American country 
music by any stretch of the imagination, it’s 
just an inspiration. 

Lu: I mean, it’s a love. We love music. And 
American music over the last hundred years has 
been incredible because it’s been independent. 
It’s had independent production. The means of 
production, if 1 can get a bit Marxist... 

Jon: Right, please do. [laughs] 

Tom: Yeah. [laughs] 

Lu: It’s all been distributed... 

Tom: Sun Studios. 

Lu: Imagine Sun Studies, Muscle Shoals, 
Motown, Chess. Imagine that. You would 
never see that in Nazi Germany. 

Jon: Right. 

Lu: That was all centrally planned, or in 
the Soviet Union where it was all centrally 
planned, which has its own ups and downs. 
But American music has been hugely 
energetic because it has been independent. 
Because people are doing what they want and 
you have this massive ethnic diversity, which 
is the great strength. Maybe as a white person, 
if you’re in Mississippi, it’s like you’re hiding 
in a hamburger between the lettuce and patty, 
but because we’re English and we are from far 
away and say, “That’s a hamburger.” 

Jon: Your example of Sun and Chess brings 
me to a nice segue, because your friend, the 
Chicago DJ Terry Nelson says, “The Mekons 
are not a punk band because they don’t sing 
about anarchy.” But I do associate your band 
with an anarchist viewpoint, at least maybe 
it’s in the way you don’t sing about politics. 
You sing about life. Or, something like that. 

Daryl: There are nuggets of politics hidden 
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in these songs. 
Lu: We smuggle the implicit. 





Tom: Yeah, definitely, when the Mekons 4 
started, we were very closely alighed with ix 
the Gang Of Four, who were very, very 2 
explicitly—almost Brechtian in their sort of 
London for a bit. over the last two tours and covered a lot of __ explicitness. And Mark White who was one “S 


Tom: Susie is in London and I live in Devon. 
Lu: Dave? 

Tom: Oh Dave (Trumfio) lives here (in Los 
Angeles) basically. 

Jon: And Lu, what were you doing in Dubai? 
Making some oil money? 

Lu: I have a friend who said, “Come and help 
me.” He’s got this big musical theater project 
called “Music Hall” out in the Palm Jumeirah. 

Jon: And are you doing much travel to record 
other people these days? 


ground. 

Jon: So it has been said—and if it hasn’t, then 
I'll say it—that The Mekons get American 
music better than most Americans do. Why 
is that? 

Tom: | think there’s quite a long precedent 
for that. We have a song called “Amnesia” 
off of our Rock ‘n’ Roll album and one of 
the lines is about Eric Burdon when the 
Animals were playing in Mississippi in the 
early 1960s and they were basically playing 


of the original singers in the Mekons and 
wrote a lot of the original lyrics said, “Well 
they’re doing that, we’re gonna do something 
different and we’ ll write about personal life.” 
But then there was the great slogan, “The 
personal is political,” the feminist slogan 
in the °70s. So I think, even though you’re 
saying The Mekons are not “capital P” 
politics, all life is political. 

Daryl: And we’ve also seen so many 
“political” punk bands and the politics 
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becomes such a schtick of theirs after a 
certain point, where it’s just like, “What does 
this even mean?” 

Tom: Yeah. I mean that was a little bit with 
The Clash painting themselves into a corner 
very quickly. 

Jon: Your other friend, Greil Marcus says, 
“The Mekons are the band that took the punk 
ethos most seriously.” [laughter] How does 
that hit your ear? 

Tom: He wrote a really interesting review 
after we did this album called The Mekons 
Story, which was about ’83 I think. We had 
gone deep underground and no one knew or 


Jon going around with a tape recorder. We 
did some in Bridlington. 

Lu: [Mocking someone talking on a tape 
recorder.] “I’ve been in the band thirty-six 
years.” 
Tom: 
saying? 
Jon: The Mekons Story... 

Tom: Greil Marcus reviewed that and was 
saying, there’s a track on there of Mark 
White stomping and shouting and singing a 
song on his own and that was like smashing 
the final fragments of whatever was going on, 
and that was “the punkest thing.” I think in a 


[laughing] Anyway, what was I 


Daryl: A lot of definitions. The usual. 

Jon: Yeah. I got caught in an internet 
wormhole last night watching Lou Reed 
interviews from the ’70s and the back and 
forth between him and journalists is so 
interesting because they’re creating the 
whole story with their questions and his 
responses are exclusively one word and 
elusive: “Yes. No. Yes.” He doesn’t want to 
talk to them, clearly. 

Tom: Right, right. 

Jon: So it seems you’re right, Lu. The 
journalists create that. 

Lu: Which is all right. They’ve got to earn a 
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was very interested in us. We did this album 
based on The Motown Story, which is a 
fantastic album and has narration in between 
the tracks. So inspired by that—we had 
somebody narrate our story. 

Lu: Was that at Bill Leader’s place? 

Tom: No, it was compiled after Bill. It was 
compiled bits and pieces, mainly Kevin and 


way punk was a “year zero” event, but it very 
quickly got sort of fossilized into mohicans 
wearing leather jackets. 

Lu: There were a lot of journalists who 
came in and tried to own it. And then there 
were people who would pull one strand out 
and say, “This is the real one and the rest is 
rubbish!” There was a lot of that. 


living as well. Feed their family or whatever. 
But in those days a lot of journalists didn’t 
have families, and the musicians and artists 
were so young. I mean that’s what you’ve got 
to remember: these people were very young. 
Daryl: Right. 

Lu: I was nineteen. 

Tom: Yeah, same. 








Lu: I had no idea. We were lost and we didn’t 
know anything. We couldn’t just go on to 
Google and, “E minor? What’s a seventh? A 
fifth?” Musical information, historical... 
Tom: Yeah, you were making it up as you 
go along. That’s what the original punk 
thing to me was about. It was total freedom 
to do whatever you felt was the thing to do 
at the time. 

Lu: Or reverse, you refused to accept what 
was a mistake. 

Tom: Yeah. 

Lu: And so you weren’t going, “Oh you 
can’t do that because that’s a mistake.” You’d 





go, “No let’s listen to this and reinforce the 
mistake.” Punk is really interesting from that 
point of view because it upends all the rules 
on a musical level. 

Jon: What you’re describing from The 
Mekons Story and also your 2015 album, 
Existentialism, reminds me of one of my 
favorite musical experiences was when I 


visited a friend of mine in Oxford and he 
took me to something called a lock-in. Do 
you know what that is? 

Tom: Yes. 

Jon: I don’t think we have those in America. 
Daryl: What is it? 

Jon: So you go to the pub to hear an Irish 
folk music session... 

Lu: It’s called a sibin. (pronounced “‘shebeen.”) 
Jon: And so they have to close at...? 

Lu: Eleven. 

Jon: Eleven o’ clock. And so at that time the 
patron locks the door and.... 

Lu: Not quite. He comes in—‘Time, 
, gentleman, please.” And 
then at quarter past eleven 
he says, “Have you got 
homes to go to?” 

Tom: Is that right? 

Jon: Yeah. 

Daryl: Every single night? 
Jon: Legally it becomes the 
patron’s house. That’s how 
my friend explained it. 


Lu: Well you’re only 
licensed up to a point but 
once you lock the door, 
that’s your house. And 
then, essentially, they 
can’t prove that he’s still 
charging for drinks. 


Jon: Right. So the musical 
experience was very good. 
And it was a sense of how 
the song can come from 
any corner of the room 
at any moment. So they 
would play an Irish jig 
and then the song would 
be a spontaneous a capella 
number about a battle that 
we didn’t learn about in 
American schools. 

Lu: Yeah, or they turn to 
you and say, “Have you got 
a song for us?” 

Jon: Right. [laughs] 

Lu: And they chatter in 
between the songs and then 
they all start up. So it’s not 
like continuous music. 
Jon: Right, absolutely. So, 
when The Mekons get in a 
room together, can a song 
or idea come from any one 
in the room? 

Tom: Yeah, that’s very 
much how we do stuff. 
We don’t really do a lot 
of separate writing and 
say, “Now you do this,” 
or whatever. We work best 
when we are all together 
and just throwing ideas around. It is very 
much like that. 

Lu: Come on admit it, Tom. You did use 
WhatsApp, didn’t you? 

Tom: Well yeah, there’s really no set pattern. 
Lu: See, it’s all coming out now. 

Tom: [laughs] Well we had some basic 
concepts. Like what we are going to do— for 


example, that Existentialism aloum—tI had 
been listening to some Charley Patton stuff 
and what really impressed me was the total 
immediacy of the performance. It was just 
him, being recorded totally primitively. But if 
you listen to it at first, you’re thinking ““What’s 
this?” It sounds a bit scratchy and weird. 

And what I did was, I had an iPhone 
and the only music on it was this box set of 
Charley Patton which, funny enough, Terry 
Nelson had given me a few years before. And 
I hadn’t really listened to it that much but 
then, for a few months, it’s all I listened to. 
And then eventually it was like looking at an 
old black-and-white photo. You keep looking 
and gradually it becomes color, and then 3D, 
and then I can totally hear the music, and I 
can totally hear the performance. And I was 
really interested in that idea of just performing 
at that time, on the spot, and that’s it. That’s 
what you do. 

Jon: Right. 

Tom: And so WhatsApp—if you send a 
recorded message, you can’t edit it. You 
press the button, send it, and it’s gone. 

Lu: Didn’t Jon send you some words? 

Tom: Yeah. 

Lu: Then you’d listen and send him something 
back. It wasn’t every song, though. 

Tom: No, but we did a few things where we 
would sing something and then send it and 
it was like, “Oh shit, it’s gone.” You can’t 
revise it so it was just basically working 


you were making it up 
aS you go along. that’s 
What the original punk 
thing to me was abou 
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on stuff like that. But in terms of how The 
Mekons work, there are different ways people 
work on different records. Certainly this 
last album, Deserted, was all of us getting 
together, really. 

Lu: In one room. 

Tom: With a sort of vague theme. We knew 
were going to be doing it near Joshua Tree 
at Gatos Trail. So we thought of the theme 
of the desert and that was about it as far as a 
preconceived... 

Lu: And there we were. Maybe it seeped 
into us. 

Jon: So, you had the word “desert” before 
you got together for those sessions. 

Tom: Well we didn’t have the title, but we 
had the theme. 

Jon: Because “How Many Stars” was written 
about Australia, Jon says I believe in an 
interview. The song about Rimbaud (“Harar 
1883”), which was a story I had never heard 
about Ethiopia, was it? ; 

Tom: Yeah. 

Lu: He lived in Harrar. There’s a very good 
book about it written by someone named 
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Charles Nicholl who did a fantastic exposé of 
the Colombian cocaine trade about twenty- 
five years ago. 

Jon: The book on Rimbaud as well? 

Tom: So Rimbaud was an amazing poet 
at the age of nineteen. And by the time he 
was twenty-four he just gave it up and left 
Europe completely. 

Lu: He walked around Europe a lot. 

Tom: Then he went to Africa and he never 
wrote another line. I just thought that was 
interesting. 

Lu: He died there, didn’t he? He married a 
beautiful woman. There is a photograph, I’m 
sure I’ve seen it. 

Tom: No, he actually came back to Marseilles 
and he died there. 

Lu: Oh, he did. 

Tom: He caught some tropical disease. 
There’s a lot of very interesting things 
connected with the desert. 

Jon: | love the album, by the way. It hasn’t 
left my car since I got it. 

Lu: Oh! 

Jon: Yeah, | like it a lot, so thank you guys. 
Tom: Thanks. 

Jon: Deserted is a theme here, but who in 
your band writes about “darkness” so much? 
“Darkness and despair” is a lyric on this 
album. Some song titles include “Darkness 
and Doubt,” “Prince of Darkness,” “When 
Darkness Falls,” “Only Darkness Has the 
Power,” “Dark, Dark, Dark”... 

Tom: Well, you have to remember that The 
Mekons come from Leeds and Leeds was the 
home of goth music. [Everyone laughs. | 
Tom and Lu: The Sisters of Mercy... 

Tom: ...were our friends before their band 
existed and Leeds is the satanic mills of 
industrial England. It’s got that darkness to 
it. So, yeah, it’s just there. 

Lu: It’s hard to roll back. 

Tom: Yeah, absolutely. And obviously we’re 
kind of aware that we’re repetitive. [laughs] 
Jon: Well, your band has a very existential— 
beyond Existentialism being the title of your 
second to last album——but the notes in that 
album talk about a “devastating awareness of 
meaninglessness”...and you just gave me a 
look like you don’t know who wrote that? 
Tom: [laughs] No, I don’t. 

Jon: [laughs] 

Lu: We don’t know what that means. 

Jon: But this is what I think Razorcake has 
a lot of, too. Someone asked Jon Langford 
why he has stayed with The Mekons for so 
long despite the lack of major label success 
or whatever and he said, “Because they’re my 
friends.” So that outlook, “It is dark out there. 
It is scary. But we do these things that bring us 
together and make us feel more human.” 

Lu: More human. Yeah. That’s what it’s 
about. Because there is a lot of very inhuman 
music out there. 


more human. yea. 
that’s what it’s about 


Jon: For hing 
Lu: Not talking about frogs and birds and stuff. 
Daryl: You mean commercially. 
Lu: Yeah, | think there’s a lot of motivation 
behind certain areas of music which I listen 
to and I can’t—I mean I just turn it off and 
feel sick, even though it’s all “proper and 
nice.” I just can’t take it. 
Jon: Well, along with that, there’s this terrible 
quote from the L.A. Times about the Mekons: 
“Their fans are aging with them and the rest 
of the world doesn’t seem to care.” I feel bad 
bringing it up because I care and I invited 
you here and I’m happy you’re here, but it’s 
almost like the Zimes doesn’t understand that 
anybody would do anything unless the entire 
world cared about it. Wouldn’t we all just fall 
down and die if nothing mattered? 
Tom: Yeah. Well the Mekons, if that’s what 
we were worried about, then we wouldn’t be 
in it now. 
Lu: I find that a very ugly thought, what 
the L.A. Times is suggesting. I find that 
very, very ugly. And it’s very exclusive, and 
it’s discriminatory against all the amazing 
diversity of people and all the ways that they 
can live in this world. 

Jon: Of course. Well, your work of setting up 

studios in places where they’re not going to 

be able to record their stories or their music. 

That quote is almost suggesting that we have 

no understanding of... 

Lu: We weren’t just doing that in recording 

studios. We were trying to digitize the old 

Soviet ethnological archives that had gone out 

into the villages in the ’50s, ’60s, and ’70s. 

These old Hungarian tape machines. And the 

stuff that they recorded, incredible! I mean 

the L.A. Times would probably say, [mocking] 

“The quality of these recordings...” 

Daryl: [also, mocking] “Sub-par fidelity.” 

Lu: But the content was fantastic! 

Tom: I don’t even know what the L.A. Times 

is talking about. You mentioned the lock-in 

in the pub, communities of people creating 
their own music. It’s relevant to them, it’s not 
relevant to the L.A. Times. 

Daryl: What’s a hangover cure that the whole 

band can agree on? 

Tom: Don’t drink? I don’t know. 

Jon: Damn it. That’s a bummer. 

Tom: No one’s gonna take that advice, 

though. Let’s face it, there is no cure. There’s 

no cure for life, really. 

Lu: I mean the hangover is probably the nearest 

thing to the proof of the existence of god. 

Jon: [laughs] 

Tom: Or the devil. 

Lu: Or the devil! Or maybe they’re the same 

thing. Oops. 

Jon: Daryl, in that case, is the most religious 

person I know. 

Daryl: Yeah, that’s true. I’m constantly at 
church, I guess. [Everyone laughs. ] 
Daryl: So I was wondering, in the U.K. 
in the ’80s, did you ever find yourself in 
a room with people from bands like Big 
Country or Dexys Midnight Runners. 
Lu: Yeah. 

g Daryl: What were those conversations 

like with people who had achieved this 
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brief musical success, while you guys were 
still slugging it out and having this artistic 
relevance to what you were doing? 

Tom: I don’t know. Most people I’ve met in 
various bands are really nice people and you 
didn’t really look at it in terms of that big 
picture. It was more like just socializing or 
hanging out with people. We didn’t discuss 
our levels of how many records we had sold 
or anything like that. 

Lu: I remember Stuart Adamson when he 
was in the Skids and he was a real young 
lad. Richard Jobson singing in this broad Fife 
accent that was indecipherable and he was just 
a good guy. He was a great guitarist. I think he 
had problems and issues but he was happy. He 
just wanted to play music, you know? 

Daryl: I think that’s some pretty universal 
common ground we can find—just wanting 
to play music. 

Tom: Yeah. 

Lu: There are always musicians everywhere. 
Tom: Most success, when you look at it 
closely, comes with a lot of baggage that 
makes it feel like not success at all. You 
know? So I think a lot of those people would 
have just liked to do it without worrying 
about all that. They’d rather just carry on 
playing music. 

Lu: I read an album about Ed Sheeran the 
other day and it was just tragic! He’s isolated. 
He’s trying to hang onto his childhood friends. 
He’s married to his childhood sweetheart. 
He made $400 million on his last tour. And 
he’s bought a little mansion but apparently 
he’s just ridden with anxiety. It’s all different 
strokes for folks, horses for courses, I don’t 
know. We’d like to play more! 

Tom: Yeah. Definitely. We’re not doing it as 
a hair-shirt exercise at all. It is what it is. But 
it’s not particularly chosen. There are certainly 
things we won’t do, but no one’s gonna offer 
us that in the first place. It goes along. 

Jon: Lu, you’ve been in a band with John 
Lydon? (Public Image Ltd) 

Lu: I have. He lives here in the fabulous 
Angeles of Los. 

Jon: Umm, have you ever mixed it up with 
him? Have you ever punched John Lydon in 
the face? 

Lu: No. 

Jon: Never? 

Lu: No, why would I? 

Jon: I don’t know. He just seems so punchable 
sometimes. 

Lu: He comes from that side of the tracks. 
Jon: Yeah? 

Lu: Where if you wanted to have a fight, you 
would probably not come off very well. 
Jon: Okay. 

Lu: But he is a peaceful person. He doesn’t 
want to fight. 

Jon: Really? 

Lu: He’s against it. 

Jon: Do the cameras turn it on for him? 

Lu: I think a lot of people wind him up. I 
think a lot of people challenge him and that’s 
something that the Mekons don’t suffer from. 
Jon: Right. 

Lu: We’ve “never-been in a riot,” have we? 
Tom: [laughs] I think John Lydon was so 


much the face of all of this stuff and I 
think he suffered for that. 

Jon: For sure. 

Tom: And a lot of people gave him a 
lot of shit. 

Lu: His sense of irony and his 
challenge... 

Tom: They didn’t get it, basically. 
Lu: No, because they are so stupid, 
you know? “God save the queen/ the 
fascist regime.” And then what? He 
got called out in parliament! He got 
threatened with treason! 

Jon: Wow. 

Lu: You see how stupid people are? 
Do not ever underestimate it. And he 
suffered! He got stabbed, he got beaten 
up, he got chased. He suffered for his 
art, and he suffered for everything that 
punk has become. And people go look at 
him now and [mocking] “Oh look at that 
guy.” Forget it. He led the way. He was 
the sharp end of a lot of stuff. And he 
opened up a lot. Not just for punk. But for 
everything that happened after. 

Jon: Yeah? 

Lu: Imagine. He ditched all that. He could 
have been rich beyond belief but he went 
and did something different. So I like John, 
both as a person and an artist. People can 
say what they like. He’s not in it for that. 
He’s a painter and a writer. He’s himself 
and you need to talk to him. 

Jon: Okay. 

Lu: I can’t talk for him. 

Jon: Can I get his number from you? I 
won’t wind him up. 

Lu: I can give you his manager’s number. 
Jon: [laughs] 

Lu: He is a really interesting guy. 

Jon: I wonder if he listens. Daryl, do you 
think he’s checked out our podcasts? 
Daryl: I don’t know. 

Tom: I’d say that, obviously, the Sex 
Pistols kicked the doors open. But also 
Public Image is fantastic stuff! 

Jon: Yeah. For sure. 

Tom: And that was hugely influential, 
especially for The Mekons. 

Lu: For everyone. All of those musicians 
were pulled into reality by Lydon who I 
sometimes think of as a herd of rhinoceroses. 
When you play with him you feel like you’re 
attached to the herd and being pulled into the 
next nanosecond. He is really something else 
in terms of his timing. 

Jon: Yeah. 

Lu: Anyway, let’s not worry about him. 
He’s got himself. 

Jon: [laughs] 

Daryl: True. 

Jon: [laughs] You’ve established this 
pattern of travelling to semi-remote places 
to record albums. And we’ve talked about 
Joshua Tree and... 

Tom: Red Hook in Brooklyn. 

Lu: We did one up in Cockermouth, in the 
Lake District, near Devon. Two albums prior 
to this one, which was Ancient and Modern 
(2010), we recorded them in bed and breakfasts. 
Our stipulation was a big room ’cause we had 


american music has been 
hugely energetic because it 
~ has been independent. 
hecause people are doing 
what they want and you have 7 
this massive ethnie diversity, - 


ten people and a ten-track recorder. We would 
record everyone for three days just doing stuff— 
cooking, coming in and out. That was all like, 
“Just throw it together and see what happens.” 
Jon: I was going to ask you about Ancient 
and Modern.... 

Lu: And if anyone is reading this in 
interesting parts of the world and they want 
to invite us to their house to record an album 
and pay us enough money to make it worth it, 
we are very interested. 
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Jon: You can come to my 
house and record! I’ll call my 
wife real quick. 

Lu: We eat a lot of food. 

Jon: You were talking about 
Ancient and Modern. Lu, there 
was a quote from you after 
someone asked you about the 
years associated with the album, 
1911 to 2011, and you talked about pre-World 
War I. The quote is, “People saying, ‘What’s 
going on here? This can’t go on forever, can 
it?” When I think about those years, the 
twentieth century, I’m wondering if you can 
give us Razorcake readers and writers some 
perspective. Your band saw the rise of the 
National Front coming through the punk 
scene, you played the Rock Against Racism 
shows, you supported the Miner’s Strike in 
the U.K., went through Reagan, Thatcher, 
and the Cold War. And we are obviously in 
the Trump-era of American politics and other 
scary right-wing leaders, like Bolsonaro 
in Brazil. Can you give us your thoughts 
on being an artist, being in a band, being a 
thoughtful person in these times? 

Lu: [laughs] 

Jon: Is that too broad of a question? [laughs] 
Tom: Well, yeah, you started off with 1911. 
I think that was a very interesting period 
because it was before the First World War, 
obviously. But a lot of things that you think 
of being “modern” happened in that period 
of time. For example, concentration camps 
set up by the British during the Boer War in 
South Africa, to modern art—Picasso and 
Braque—all sorts of things like that. Then 
suddenly, you get the First World War, and 
everything is complete hell. So, it’s quite 
interesting the way all that works and the 


way that all those things are there before the 
war. In many ways it’s the beginning of the 
twentieth century. Imagine living through 
that, for example? Or the 1930s to the Second 
World War? The stuff that was going on in 
Weimar Germany with Hitler. And, like you 
say, it’s happening now. 

Lu: It was the calm before the storm. 

Tom: With 1911? 

Lu: Yes, 1911. And it feels like that a bit now. 
It’s like we’re sleepwalking into something. 
Daryl: The third decade of the century... 
Lu: And no reaction, very little protest, 
people are believing a lot of propaganda. 
That’s what I find incredible now. You had 
one empire about to get decimated, the 
British, and now you have the American 
empire. We'll see what happens. 

Jon: Yeah. And the tie to technology. There’s 
new technology in the early 1900s and now 
we see new technology and people asking, 
“How is this going to play out?” 

Lu: A lot of stuff. In 1911, you had 
telephones. Edward Bernays figured out how 
to get an advertising campaign to get women 
to start smoking cigarettes. He was the guy 
who wrote the original propaganda book. 
Sigmund Freud’s nephew. It was all progress 
at the time, but is it progress? 

Tom: I think there’s so many frightening 
things going on now with technology. 
Obviously the internet is sucking up 
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everyone’s information and 
data and all the rest of it. 


Lu: Monopolies, cartels, 
hegemonies. 
om: And the _ totalitarian 


possibilities, like in China, but 
it’s happening everywhere. 
Lu: I firmly believe that we are 
in an information war and we 
are all being played. I think people are trying 
to frighten and dispirit us and disillusion us. 
And I think people have to stop accepting the 
standard narrative, take a step back, and start 
thinking about themselves, their friends, and 
the people they’re with and make sure that all 
of that is in order. Because that’s ultimately 
what matters. 

Daryl and Jon: Yeah 

Lu: And there’s so much nonsense that you 
can watch on CNN, and the New York Times, 
and [mocking] the L.A. Times. Oh, god. But 
you need to calm down and people need to 
refocus on what really matters. 

Jon: And playing music with your friends 
matters. 

Lu: Yes it does. 

Daryl: Yeah. 

Tom: You could do worse. 

Jon: I’m pretty sure Daryl and I have 
talked about this. These arguments pop up 
online and you wonder, “Where did this shit 
originate?” Are people really upset about all 
these things that we’re made to believe there 
is controversy over? 

Lu: No! There are all these trolls and bots 
out there. And I’m sure there is highly funded 
military technology going around working 
out how they can mix up right-thinking 
humans. Why not? 

Tom: Yeah, it’s totally obvious. 
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AIRSTREAM FUTURES 
LE FEU ET LE SABLE 
LIMITED EDITION VINYL 


2nd album by Punk 4<piece from 
Chicago, Illinois, featuring 
members from The Bomb, The 


Methadones, and Bow & Spear. This 
is a band making urgent and 
catchy music in the present. The 
album was produced by Derek Grant 
(Alkaline Trio) & Rodrigo Palma 
(Saves the Day). 





SCREAMING AT TRAFFIC 
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LIMITED EDITION VINYL 


Debut album from the Punk Rock 
cosmonauts from Winnipeg, Mb, 
Canada, who are made up of Duncan 
Murta, Paul Colman, and Stefan 
Seay Godard. baste a no-frills 
emompunk riffing ‘add to the 
group’s frenzied live perfomances 
and raw, yet melodic songwriting. 
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LIMITED EDITION COLOURED VINYL 


New Full length LP from the 
Former Cell Mates front man, with 
contributions from members of 
Hyde & Beast, plus Futureheads 
front man, Barry Hyde. Burdon’s 
songwriting has matured, whilst 
fees) live shows retain the 
spontansaeity and excitement of 
his punk rock background. 
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UNITED SNAKES €.P 
LIMITED EDITION 7° VINYL 


A collaboration between Jordan 
Joyes, of American Punk/Bluegrass 
outfit Gallows Bound and Canadian 
Chuck Coles of the Creep Show / 
Organ thieves. Their captivating 
writing styles, strong vocals and 
acoustic melodies, blend together 
seamlessly. 
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Dave Smalley, the legendary Punk 
Rock singer (DYS, All, Dag Nasty, 
Down by Law) has a new band. 
Formed in 2017, Mr. Smalley has 
united with The Bandeoleros, 
three Spanish gys, and one crazy 
Argentinian, to create 11 solid 
punk hits. 





Le Oa hag 
BARK MATTERS 
BIGITAL BOWNLOAD ONLY 


Digital release from bps 
multi-female fronted, eclectic, 
eccentric, theatrical, kicking 
and screaming, face melting music 
machine from Philadelphia 4 
Trenton. A diverse appreciation 
for music and varied influences 
commands a truly unique sound. 








Lu: Just shut up, do your bloody job, pay 
your tax. And then die. 

Tom: The internet is ideal if you want to be a 
spook or a provocateur. 

Lu: It’s fantastic for that. 

Tom: It could not be easier. 

Lu: You think they don’t do that? There is a 
great article that came out in The Guardian, 
which is very rare these days... 

Jon: [laughs] 

Lu: There’s some bunch who analyzed, 
using the Freedom of Information access, 
all of the police intelligence infiltrators who 
were put into all of the left-wing, animal 
rights groups, extremist groups of the ’60s, 
70s, and ’80s.... 

Tom: They had these police spies that 
went into these various groups, formed 
relationships with women... 

Lu: Had sex.... 

Tom: Had children with them, had families 
with them and then disappeared. 

Lu: Imagine! There were fifteen hundred of 
these people and they were there in the service 
of the British state. They were infiltrating. 
And out of the eight hundred—now I’m 
making that figure up—out of organizations, 
only three of them were right wing. 

Daryl: Oh, shit. 

Lu: All the others were left, animal rights, 
anti-war. You see that is the truth of what 
we’re living in. If the government was fair, 
if it was objective, if it was unbiased and 


4 Jon: 


you see how stupid people are 
do not ever underestimate it. 


nonpartisan, at least you would find that 
half of the people being infiltrated would be 
like Timothy McVeigh. He had a couple of 
infiltrators but I’m talking about Britain. It’s 
really unbalanced. And you have to wonder 
why. It’s because people on the left are doing 
something right. We’re winning. 

Yeah. Well, there was a quote 
yesterday essentially asking why is there 
a rise in mass incarceration and a rise in 
prisons and prison funding? It’s because 
the left has pushed back. It’s because there 
are movements from women’s groups and 
indigenous groups and they are pushing 
back and so the powers are threatened. 
Tom: Yes. 

Lu: But we pay our taxes and we are going 
to die, so if the CIA is listening to this, don’t 
worry about us. We are harmless. 

Jon: [laughs] I have one more question. I 
want to talk to you about my favorite rock 
doc. Can you guess what it is? 

Tom: Spinal Tap? 

Daryl: That’s what I was going to say. 

Jon: No, it’s called Some Kind of Monster 
and it’s about Metallica. Have you seen this 
movie? 

Tom: No, but I’ve heard about it. 

Jon: Well, I was trying to set up a joke because 
obviously Revenge of the Mekons would by 
my favorite music documentary. But Some 
Kind of Monster is indeed a great movie. 

Lu: I want to say something nice about 
Metallica. 

Jon: Okay, yeah? 

Lu: I read in the papers today that Metallica 
played Luzhniki Stadium in Moscow 
yesterday or the day before. And full kudos 
to them, they pulled out a song by Viktor Tsoi 
called “Gruppa Krovi.” 

Tom: And who is he? 

Lu: In the late-’70s, early ’80s he was the 
top end indie rock, post-punk guy. Beautiful. 
He’s a Korean-Soviet. He looks fantastic 
but he tragically died. But Metallica got up 
on stage and they had all the lyrics in Latin 
script and what’s-his-name (bassist Robert 
Trujillo) sang it. And the whole audience all 
sang along. See? Metallica has a good side 
to them. 

Jon: Of course they do. 

Tom: Funny enough, I was having a 
conversation with Jon Langford on the 
plane over here yesterday and we were 
talking about the Métley Criie movie and 
the Metallica movie and he was saying the 
Matley Criie is a no. 

Jon: Yeah, it’s pretty bad. 

Tom: He said “Don’t go there.” But the Metallica 
movie is a yes. “Watch that,” he said. 

Jon: That’s interesting. 

Tom: So I guess I’Il have to get around to that. 
Jon: Well, just as an aside, I’m a school 
teacher and one of my students told me that 


her stepdad has watched the Criie movie five 
or six times. 

Lu: [laughs] 

Jon: Because he says there’s so much hidden 
stuff to find, as if it’s The Godfather or 
whatever. I couldn’t tell her that her stepdad 
just likes looking at fake boobs. 

Tom: Oh, is that it? 

Lu: Has he watched it backwards yet? 

Jon: I don’t know. I’ll have to ask him at 
back-to-school night. 

Daryl: You gotta start it with Dark Side of 
the Moon is what I heard. 

Jon: Yeah, when the lion roars the third 
time. But the Metallica movie is beautiful 
and the plot is that they’re making what a lot 
of people consider to be one of their worst 
albums, but they’re also going to group 
therapy at the same time. They’re dealing 
with alcoholism, and ego, and the machine 
that their band has become... 

So, if The Mekons were to go into a group 
therapy session, who’s going to talk first? 
Tom: [After a long pause] Between me and 
him? 

Jon: No, all The Mekons. You can throw 
them under the bus if you want. I recall Sally 
calling Rico an alcoholic in your movie. 
Tom: Yeah, I mean well we have that all the 
time anyway. You wouldn’t really tell the 
difference if we were in a therapist’s office. 
[laughs] 

Jon: Really? 

Tom: Most of the conversation, to have it 
formalized? I don’t know. 

Lu: I think we’ve all got different issues and 
problems and I think it would be difficult to.... 
Tom: Yeah, just like any other group of 
people. 

Lu: We just need people to buy our records, 
not therapy. 

Tom: Retail therapy. 

Jon: Okay, well I own it on CD and LP, so 
I’m doing my part. We do our part. 

Lu: We thank you. 

Jon: I’m doing my best. 

Tom: We haven’t mentioned streaming yet 
today have we? 

Lu: Well done, us. 
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If it’s our job to promote music we find 
important—and | believe it is—l proudly 
present to you: Snakes. Last issue | gushed 
over their five-song cassette, Psychic Rats, 
so it only seemed appropriate to sit down 
with them and discuss the motivation and 
inspiration for being who they are and 
doing what they do. For the last ten years 
brothers Mark and Jake have fueled some 
of the most hilarious, surprisingly insightful, 
and equally well-informed conversations 
one could ever hope to have while circled 
around a twelve pack of cheap beer. Not 
to mention that | was hopelessly in love 
from the first second | saw their old band 
Handski. Fans of The Brokedowns and The 
Ovens should definitely make a point of 
checking their Terminal Dreamland release. 
Now with Snakes, they've distilled Handski’s 
melodic tendencies down to a concentrated 
syrup and blended in a hardcore fury that 
would make Pig Champion blush. 


Let the crushing weight of the world wash 
away as you explore the internal workings of 
Pico Rivera’s finest. The pain, the hilarity, the 
absurdity. A nihilistic vacuum where it might 
just be that nothing matters, but fuck, you 
best be honest about it. 
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Jake: I don’t see this going well. [laughs] 
Todd: Awesome! Let’s go for it. 

Daryl: Do you want to elaborate on that? 
Just to get it off your chest? 

Jake: I have my misgivings. It seems like this 
could be a funky adventure. We’re already 
off to a bad start. 

Mark: It all started with that haircut. 

Jake: Yeah, I got a bad haircut last week, 
and I got a bad zit right here that broke out 
really badly. 

Todd: I can’t see it. Oh, wait. I see it. 
Mark: How the fuck did you miss that? 
[laughs] 

Daryl: Well, he did point to the other side 
of his face. 

Jake: Whoops. 

Daryl: Alright, now that we’ve “broken the 
ice.” What drives someone to decide to pour 
a shot of beer into their chest cavity and have 
their brother drink it out of said chest cavity 
in the middle of a party? 

Jake: Well, a lot of people don’t have chest 
cavities. 

Daryl: I didn’t even know what a chest cavity 
was until I saw this. 

Jake: It’s a medical condition. It’s called 
concave chest. 

Mark: It’s part of my Marfan syndrome. 
Todd: Are you serious? 

Bobby: Can you elaborate on what that is? 
Mark: I’ve never been diagnosed, but a doctor 
told me that I might have that and that’s why I 
look weird, and I have a hole in my chest. 
Jake: Paganini had that. Joey Ramone had 
that. 





Mark: Yes. 

Todd: Our buddy Lauren has that. 

Mark: It’s a thing, ya know? People have it. 
No one in my family is tall. We’re a bunch of 
Mexicans, very short. I’m the only one that’s 
long and weird looking. 

Jake: You have long QT, you have to take 
medication for that. 

Mark: I didn’t think we were going to get 
into my whole medical history here. 

Jake: Oh, sorry. Is that too personal? 

Daryl: QT? 

Mark: Long QT. Long QT pie. 

[awkward laughs] 

Jake: See I warned you. This is not a good idea. 
Todd: This is a great idea. Okay, if I have a 
hollow in my body, I’m not thinking, “Hey, 
Daryl can drink out of this while a lot of 
people are watching.” 

Mark: I’ve been doing it since I was a kid. 
Daryl: What was the youngest age in which 
you did this? 

Mark: The first time was in high school. 
Someone drank milk out if it. 

Todd: Someone? 

Mark: I don’t remember the kid. [laughs] Had 
my shirt pulled up, science class, laying on the 
table, why the teacher was permitting this? I 
don’t know. My shit’s just all fucked. I can eat 
cereal out of it. I can drink beer out of it. 
Jake: It’s a blessing in disguise. 

Todd: Does it give you joy? 

Mark: It’s just something to do. Things get 
boring. 

Bobby: So what kept it going? This is all 
news to me. 
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Mark: Yeah, we don’t talk when we hang 
out. [laughs] 

Jake: We have no chemistry whatsoever. No 
personality whatsoever. It’s probably pretty 
evident by now. 

Todd: Has it ever gone wrong? Like set the 
shot on fire? 

Mark: Nah, fire is tight though. I like fire. 
Todd: ’Cause I mean, you guys watch a lot of 
wrestling, maybe it got out of control one day. 
Jake: We do? 

Mark: How’d you know I watch wrestling? 
Jake: I don’t actually. 

Todd: Mark watches a lot of wrestling. 
Mark: I like wrestling. 

Todd: I’ve known you guys for almost a 
decade now and we talk, and I listen. 

Mark: It’s been that long? Jesus christ. 
Daryl: All right, so I know you guys are 
jokesters. 

Mark: Ah shit. 

Daryl: You’re always clowning on someone. 
Usually it’s me, but there are some lyrics to 
the song “Charred” that are too real to ignore. 
Mark: Why are we talking about that? 
Jake: That’s a burnt-out song. 

Daryl: This is your guys’ story. 

Mark: It’s a song from our old band. 

Daryl: An old band that all three of you 
were in. 

Mark: Yeah, but it’s different now. 

Jake: It’s the same shit. [laughs] 

Daryl: So the lyrics are, “I’d like to spare 
you the epitaph. Let it be known right now 
that I was only in it for the laughs and that 
I don’t care where you’ve been, just so long 


as you called... but when the lights go out 
and you’re left standing there all alone, I 
hope you can laugh out loud at this one. It’s 
a fucking hoot! It left a pain deep in my side 
and blood coming out of my throat. So how’s 
about we get up and get real and act like we 
mean it for once?” 

Mark: Goddamn, what sad motherfucker 
wrote that shit? 

Jake: [laughs] You were depressed. 

Mark: What do you want to know about it? 
Daryl: Time, place, thoughts, context, history? 
Mark: Just being really fed up with all the 
people around me. I hung out a lot in activist 
circles, and these people who wanted to 
fix the problems of the world, they didn’t 
know how to treat each other. People were 
backstabbing each other. People were just 
being really shitty to each other. What the 
fuck? That song is just about how full of shit 
everyone is. 

Jake: That’s pretty cynical. 

Mark: I was pretty cynical. I was a much 
younger man. 

Daryl: How old were you when you wrote 
that? 

Mark: Twenty-two or twenty-three. 

Daryl: And how old are you now? 

Mark: Thirty-three. 

Jake: He’s as old as Jesus when he was 
crucified. 

Mark: I am. This is the crucifixion year. 
Jake: And how old John Belushi was when 
he passed away. 

Mark: Yeah, so that’s kind of where that was 
coming from. I still think everyone is full of 
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shit. Myself included. Probably the most full 
of shit. I’m trying to be more like the person I 
should be. Trying to be honest. I think honesty 
is really important, and I feel like a lot of 
people just aren’t honest about shit. Especially 
these days, everyone has this idea about social 
justice—not being sexist, not being racist. 
People are so focused on words and focused 
on an image, but in their own personal lives, 
they’re still doing all this shit. 

Jake: It can be very performative. 

Mark: I’m a sexist man because I’ve been 
raised in this society for thirty-three years 
that teaches men to be sexist. And for me to 
say I’m not—or that I’m a feminist—and I do 
consider myself a feminist, but in progress. 
It’s going to take me my whole life to learn 
how to not be shitty. A lot of people aren’t 
open about these things. That’s just one 
example. All men are sexist, we’re all works 
in progress. It’s going to take us our whole 
lives. And I just feel like there’s a lot of things 
like that, people saying they’re not racist, 
they’re just kinda full of shit. It’s going to 
take a lot more work than just saying the right 
phrases. I don’t know if I’m making sense. 
Todd: It totally makes sense. Being a work in 
progress, working everyday and being open 
to new communication and new people, and 
having long-time engagement with people. 
Sometimes people are waving banners 
so furiously they’re not working on their 
interpersonal relationships. 

Mark: Right. And that’s what really matters. 
It’s hard to look at yourself. But yeah, that 
was a song from our old group Handski. 


Todd: So let’s talk about the transformation 
from Handski to Snakes. 

Mark: It’s just done. Our drummer in 
Handski was our good friend Marin, and 
I always kinda felt like that was Handski. 
And why would we try and keep this thing 
going? It was a time and a place, we did a 
tape with her and that was the Handski shit. 
We recorded it again with just me and Jake. It 
was better quality, more the way I envisioned 
it, but the energy wasn’t there. 

I won’t name names, but I went to a show 
and I saw a band that had been around about 
the same time, and I just thought it was so 
pathetic. There was nothing new to say. It 
just really made me depressed. Is that how 
we look? Just trying to do this same shit ten 
years later? I’m not that person that wrote 
those songs. I’ve grown. I’ve changed. I’m 
not big into reunion shows. 

Jake: You can’t cross the same river twice. 
You gotta put it in the past and move on. 
Move forward. 

Mark: I’d rather not play music, than play 
things that I don’t feel. I’d rather not be doing 
shit. And when I got something to say, I’ll 
say it. And we found Bobby on Craigslist of 
all fucking places. 

Daryl: What did that posting say? 

Todd: Yeah, what intrigued you? 

Bobby: I don’t know. It was just a really 
generic post. [laughter] That’s what made me 
want to sign up for it. I think it just said, “Pop 
punk band looking for a drummer” and at the 
time I was looking to be in another project. 
Jake: Pop punk band? Really? 





Bobby: Something like that. 

Mark: Dear lord. 

Bobby: What really caught my attention 
was the album art you decided to use. It was 
a really buff sad guy. 

Mark: That was just us being lazy. 

Jake: We phoned it in. 

Mark: That band was so lazy. There was no 
thought put into the-aesthetic. 

Jake: We didn’t push ourselves. 

Bobby: And it was kind of odd, because at 
the time that I got in was when you guys 
were getting pretty burnt out on it. 

Mark: Yeah. 

Bobby: So I was like 110 percent in. 
Mark: Yeah, and we weren’t really sure 
what we were doing. But let me tell you a 
story about Bobby. When he showed up in 
a DRI shirt | was like, “We can fuck with 
that for sure.” And he played and me and 
Jake were like, “He’s good enough.” And 
in about a month’s time he became the best 
fucking drummer I know personally. And he 
was playing with us, and it was incredible. 
He was a fucking beast. We’re stoked that 
we found him. I don’t know why he still 
hangs around. 

Daryl: Bobby, how do you like playing 
with them? 

Bobby: The best group of dudes I’ve played 
with. It’s pretty awesome that they’re 
brothers, because their dynamic is pretty 
flawless. They’re always on the same page 
when it comes to their creativity. That makes 
it a little easier to work with them. As far as 
the musicianship, I feel like I was the one 


who should have not been in the band. “I’m 
not worthy”-type of stuff, ya know? 

Jake: We put the tape on a few weeks back. 
And we were like, “Man, Bob makes us 
look bad.” He was out-shining us. | felt a 
little envious. 

Bobby: | feel the other way. 

Mark: So basically we love each other. 
The end. 

Bobby: There’s a lot of respect there. By 
far the best musicians I’ve played with. 
Hands down. 

Todd: Can you explain what they sounded 
like when you joined the band? 

Bobby: What really got me were the 
melodies and the harmonies, and all that 
stuff. Not vocally, but musically. Especially 
considering it was just two dudes, and me, so 
the fact that they could pull off all that, really 
sparked my interest. They really know how 
to play their instruments. 

My background was East L.A. backyard 
punk: Three chords, no harmony, no melody, 
nothing. So when I started jamming with 
these guys, it was a whole different world. 
It was something that | had been looking for 
forever. And just coincidentally found them on 
Craigslist, took a shot in the dark, and it just 
worked out. They made playing music fun. 
Jake: That’s the idea and hopefully it comes 
across. 

Daryl: Bobby, how’d you get into tattooing? 
Bobby: Just being in the punk rock scene, 
and just seeing a bunch of people with 
tattoos. I always thought it looked pretty 
cool. We all nerd out about music in general, 





but more punk with me. And going back 
and seeing all the pictures of the New York 
guys with tattoos looking really tough. It 
sparked my interest. Music and art always 
go hand in hand. It just triggered something 
in my brain. I took an interest into tattooing 
and I just kinda fell into it. Not something 
I ever thought of as a kid. It just happened. 
But I feel like the odd one out when it 
comes to these guys, with them it’s bare 
skin, no tattoos. 

Mark: I can’t commit to things like that. 
Daryl: You’re actively never going to get 
a tattoo, just so you can say you don’t have 
a tattoo. 

Bobby: Yeah. 

Mark: Nah. I mean, if thought of something 
that I could live with forever, | might get it. I 
change my mind too much. 

Daryl: I’ve seen you wear the same shirt for 
ten years. [laughter] Just get a Venom tattoo. 
Jake: He also has a Nomeansno shirt. 
Mark: Whatever shirt I have, I wear them a 
lot. ’ve been wearing this MDC shirt a long 
time. But I can take it off. I’m not trying to 
have this conversation right now. 

Daryl: All I’m saying is you’re just trying to 
prove a point. 

Mark: We’re definitely creatures of habit. 
We get stuck in our routines. 

Jake: Definitely. | think the same thought 
over and over again. Day in, day out. 
Daryl: What is it? 

Jake: Nothing good. Bad thoughts. [laughs] 
Bobby: Mental health issues. 

Daryl: Jake, what would you say your 
favorite genre of music is? 

Jake: Oh jeez, I listen to a lot of pop 
music from the ’60s and ’70s. The sonic 
perfectionism of a Brian Wilson—the 
adventures of the spirit—he was always 
expanding on his production techniques. Phil 
Spector had his thing, and he stuck with it 
more or less. I love the Carpenters. It’s very 
immediate. I love immediacy. I love Burt 
Bacharach. It’s a sophistication, but also an 
immediacy. It’s like punk rock. It puts you 
there right in the moment. 

Daryl: You also play a lot of piano. 

Jake: I’ve been away from it for a while. But 
with that stuff, I’m trying to play Mozart. 
Trying. Sonatas and stuff. I’m not that good. 
It’s fun, it’s like a puzzle, you gotta put both 
hands together. But it’s challenging, I’m 
not talented. Whoops. Gotta give it the old 
college try. 

Mark: One day he didn’t know how to play 
piano. He went to the library, came back 
with books, later that week he was playing 
fucking Bach and Mozart. 

Jake: And annoying the fuck out of 
everybody. 

Mark: He’s a fucking robot. 

Bobby: And I catch him learning Mandarin 
on his spare time on his phone. 

Jake: I’m pretty rusty at that too; I’ve been 
away from all my pursuits lately. 

Todd: What have you been doing? 

Jake: I’ve been playing bass a lot more the 
last couple weeks. [laughs] 

Daryl: What?! 
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Jake: I really fucking hate playing the bass. 
I fucking hate it. 

Mark: You don’t hate it when we’re jamming. 
You just hate it by yourself, right? 

Jake: It can be tedious. 

Daryl: It’s fucking boring by yourself. 
Jake: It is boring. Piano is probably the best 
if you’re going to be playing by yourself. 
You have your melody and harmony in your 
left hand and typically your bass; it’s more 
fully realized sitting there by yourself. But, 
yeah, inspired by these guys, I’m getting 
back into punk stuff. I had never listened to 
the Zero Boys until really recently. I’m just 
like, “Wow, these guys are fucking great!” 
I love the Dils a lot. Two brothers as well. 
Nomeansno, the Wright brothers. 

Daryl: The Ramones. [laughter] 

Mark: My dad told me that the Ramones 
were brothers when I was a kid. Rock’n’roll 
High School was on channel thirteen on 
Sunday or whatever, and he was like, “Hey 
Marky, these guys are brothers and they’re 
in a band. You could be in a band with your 
brother, too.” [laughs] I was like, “Ah, 
what? For real? That’s sick.” And so we 
watched it and I was like, “This is tight.” I 
was probably ten or eleven years old. First 
time I saw the Ramones. 

Daryl: Your dad is kind of like the fourth 
member of the band. 

Jake: He’s like the Murry Wilson. [laughs] 
Mark: He likes music. He’s burnt out. He’s 
one of us. That’s my future. 

Todd: Is he supportive? 

Mark: It’s crazy; my dad never pushed me to 
go to college or do any of this white guy shit. 
[laughs] But he was like, “Man, you need to 
be in a band. You need to make some fucking 
money. Get paid for your shit ’cause you’re 
really good.” It’s really weird ’cause most 
parents are like, “You need to go to school, 
get a better job.” 

Jake: I would like to have that better job by 
now. [laughs] 

Mark: Even if that was still a thing where 
you can be in a band and make money, I 
don’t think we have the personalities to do 
that—to be full time in a rock band. 

Todd: What about full-time making music— 
score a theater play, sound production for an 
independent movie? 

Jake: That requires a lot of talent and a lot 
of theory. 

Mark: Our dad was always like, “You need 
to be a in a rock band.” 

Jake: We can handle that. We have the 
intellect for that. 

Daryl: You got your equipment from him. 
Mark: Yeah, it’s all my dad’s old shit. He 
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handed it down. He likes to come see us play 
every once in a while. 

Todd: Do you still live with your dad? 
Mark: I don’t live with my dad. 

Jake: I do. 

Todd: Last time I checked in with you, you 
were living in a place... 

Jake: That we were squatting. 

Mark: Oh yeah, we hadn’t paid the mortgage 
in a long fucking time. 

Todd: How long did that go for? 

Jake: Like a year and a half or so. 

Mark: Those were the days that I was writing 
the Handski shit. Lot of alcohol. Lotta lotta 
lotta alcohol. 

Jake: It was a bad time. I feel like we were 
all pretty miserable, but we weren’t really 
aware of it. 

Daryl: Because of the drinking? 

Mark: I guess so. I definitely don’t drink as 
much as I used to. 

Todd: Do you have other coping mechanisms? 
Mark: One thing that happened recently was 
that I had my first experience with shrooms 
and that was an incredible fucking thing. It 
kinda opened my eyes. I had been an atheist 
for a long time. And I’m kind of in a place 
now where I don’t know what I believe. I’m 
open to things. Who knows anything? Who 
knows what happens when you die? Who 
knows if there’s a spiritual realm? 

Jake: I kinda doubt it. [laughs] You’re just 
worm shit in the end. I’m fine with that. 
Mark: But I don’t know. I don’t know what 
it all means. I’m more open to listening. 
Jake: I think it’s pretty presumptuous to say, 
“This is what happens exactly.” 

Mark: ’Cause who fuckin’ knows! 

Jake: It just seems very fanciful to think that 
there’s an afterlife with a god. 

Mark: I’m not talking about any of that 
shit. That’s whack. [laughs] It just helped 
me be more honest with myself. And I had 
to acknowledge some things about myself. 
And it helped to make the first steps to 
move forward from not being this repressed 
alcohol abuser. I still like alcohol. 

Jake: In moderation. 

Mark: But I’m definitely not trying to be 
dependent on that. Or be dependent on 
anything other than myself. It’s been a 
growing process. 

Todd: Would you consider music as part of a 
therapy for that? 

Mark: Absolutely! I can write ugly shit and 
I can get it all out. The act of playing it; that 
aggression. My favorite time is being in the 
garage with these guys and just banging out 
the songs. Oh, let me tell you about music 
on mushrooms. I listened to Sabbath and it 










made me cry. It was fucking beautiful. David 
Bowie. What else... Flipper! Fuckin’ fuck! 
Incredible. [laughs] 

Daryl: Describe your job to the reader. 
Mark: I work with emotionally disturbed 
high school students. Kids with a lot of 
trauma. I get cussed at every fucking day. I’ve 
seen kids tear up classes, had things thrown 
at me, gotta put kids in holds. It’s fucking 
intense. That’s what I do every day. Lot of 
weird shit. Lot of potential serial killers. And 
that’s helped me grow too: Trying to work 
with these kids. 

Daryl: Do you feel like your job has made 
you a more patient person? 

Mark: I don’t know about more patient, but 
it’s made me open my eyes. I can see myself 
in them, and IJ have to approach it like I’m no 
different. We all have these different traumas; 
something that annoys me with some of the 
kids is that they use their traumas as excuses 
for their shitty behavior. And it forces me to 
think, “All right I can not use my traumas, 
or what I’ve been through, as an excuse for 
how | act.” It’s a really difficult thing, but it 
is rewarding. There are some kids I really 
get along with, and they’re crazy. But all my 
friends are fucking crazy. I just hang out with 
crazy people all the time. 

Bobby: You attract that. 

Mark: I guess so. A lot of friends, we have a 
yin and a yang thing. And, believe it or not, 
I’m the more rational one. [laughs] But my 
friends help me loosen up. 

Jake: He’s like the Butthead to Beavis. He’s 
a little more sensible, a little smarter. But not 
much. A marginal amount. 

Mark: Jake, shut the fuck up. Nobody asked 
you. [laughs] 

Todd: Do you think there’s trauma from your 
mom passing away when you were so young? 
Mark: I barely was able to become honest 
with myself about this in just the past year. 
I think if you have a parent who wasn’t 
there, whether it was a split or they died, 
it’s going to have an affect on you. And that 
was something I wasn’t being honest about. 
I was like, “I didn’t know her. How can I 
miss someone I didn’t know?” Just trying 
to not have it affect me and having a harder 
exterior about it. But it does! That affected 
everything growing up. That was another 
big realization. 

Jake: I feel like I don’t know how 
relationships are supposed to work, and 
I’m not talking about strictly romantic 
relationships. I mean anything with another 
human being. I don’t know how to do that. 
So I’m not the best person to be friends 
with, but I’m getting better. I’m working on 
it. But empathy is something I struggle with 
for any number of reasons, but that could 
be part of it. 

Todd: Awareness is a good first step. 

Jake: Be mindful of your deficits. 

Mark: I just think honesty is really important 
when it comes to growing and being where 
you want to be. 

Todd: Jake, where do you work? 

Jake: I work at the mall selling people 
clothes and stuff. 


Mark: He speaks Mandarin. 

Jake: They gave me an award. I was 
employee of the year for the mall ’cause I 
speak Mandarin or whatever. 

Todd: The entire mall? 

Jake: Yeah, they had a whole little ceremony 
for me. They said some nice words, but I 
kinda feel weird about it, ’cause—I’ ve never 
been diagnosed with anything—but they 
hinted at certain things and I feel kinda weird 
about it. 

Daryl: I can’t tell if you’re being serious 
right now or not. 

Jake: You know, people often say that they 
can’t tell if I’m being sarcastic or sincere. 
It’s a weird dichotomy. Sometimes you 
mean both things. [laughs] But I’m being 
totally sincere right now. Yeah, I feel weird 
about it. I learned a lot of Spanish working 
where I work, so that’s cool! Todd, I recall 
you saying Red Dons were better than the 
Beatles, is that true? 

Todd: Absolutely. 

Jake: [laughs] Okay. Ill take your word for it. 
Todd: This is not going to be a conversation 
about the Beatles, but... 

Jake: You know, I love the Beatles. I’m 
glad he got shot though. [laughs] He had it 
coming! He was a bad person. 

Todd: Wow! 

Mark: They were shitty people. The Ramones 
were shitty people too, for that matter. 

Jake: That’s the thing with a lot of talented 
people for whatever reason. For the 
corresponding peaks, they have these equal 
but opposite troughs. 

Todd: You guys have a very particular 
headspace when it comes to music, and I 
don’t know if a lot of people will have the 
same interpretation that I do, but I hear 
tons of Leatherface. I think Leatherface is 
really underrated, because most people will 
focus on Frankie’s voice, which is powerful 
and good and gravely, but the actual guitar 
interplay is off the charts. 

Jake: They’re clever, for sure. 

Mark: He’s great for sure, but that was 
totally not what I was listening to when I was 
writing the songs. My buddy Ray, who put 
out the tape, that’s what he heard. But that’s 
totally not where I was coming from. 

Todd: You can come to the same conclusions, 
but from totally different ways. 

Mark: Something I get frustrated with a lot 
of punk bands these days—everybody wants 
to sound like a sound. They’re going to do 
Japanese hardcore, or French oi, or East Bay 
pop punk. That’s not very interesting to me. 
There are bands that I love that do the sounds 
well, like Amdi Petersens Armé—they did an 
early American hardcore thing, and I think 
they’re great—but that’s kind of a rare thing 
for me. I definitely like bands that aren’t 
trying to replicate anything; they’re just 
doing their own thing. 

Jake: I always cringe when I see ads for 
bands and it’s like, “recommended if you 
like” and it lists bands that were actually 
relevant and vital. And it’s really like, “Ifyou 
wanna hear a watered down version of these, 
check this out.” [laughs] 


Mark: I won’t name the band, ’cause I don’t 
actually remember the name, but I wear a 
Sacrilege shirt a lot because I like Sacrilege, 
and I’ve been told by more than one person 
to listen to the same band because they 
sound just like Sacrilege. And I’m like, 
“I already listen to Sacrilege!” It’s cool to 
go to a show, and they’re doing the sound 
really well. You can have a good time, hang 
out and drink a beer, but I’m not going to 
really connect with that. 

Todd: Where does Venom come into the 
diagram? 

Mark: They’re just sick. We don’t sound like 
Venom, but it’s definitely an inspiration. 
Todd: With Snakes, there’s a lot of thrash, 
almost speed metal, but with poppy overtones. 
And that’s a hard thing to pull off. 

Mark: I feel like if someone explained to me 
what we sound like, I would think it would 
sound terrible. [laughs] But all these different 
sounds are so deeply ingrained in me; it just 
comes out very natural. We’re not going to 
try and sound like Generation X. And we’re 
not going to try and sound like Mercyful 
Fate. It just all comes in, and it’s like you eat 
a bunch of fucking food and you throw it up, 
and it’s all kind of mixed up. You might see a 
little piece of a hot dog there. 

Todd: I was thinking of it being more of a 
distillery. 

Daryl: You distill the vodka, and then you 
throw up the hot dog. 

Mark: We’re not doing anything that no one 
has done before. It’s not groundbreaking, 
but I think we’re original enough that you 
can’t say we’re ripping off any one band. 
You might think it sucks, but I think we’re 
doing our own thing. Within the framework 
of punk. 

Jake: Sincerity is important. It’s gotta be 
honest. 

Daryl: Definitely what I appreciate about 
the band—and you guys in general—is that 
you are analyzing the music you listen to, to 
a point that’s almost obnoxious, [laughs] but 
I appreciate it. 

Todd: Daryl and I were having this 
conversation the other day, in the last ten 
years, what’s the short list of bands that 
have actually forwarded punk? It gets harder 
because there’s so much more of a legacy, of 
a body of music. Because I live in a world 
where many people don’t want to look 
beyond 1982. 

Mark: So many bands are trying to replicate a 
sound. Those bands that actually do something 
new, it’s like really fucking amazing. 

Todd: It’s amazing, but the depressing thing 
is fewer people will give a shit when you’re 
an active band. 

Daryl: So you have this band that sounds 
pretty different, as far as I’m concerned, and 
you decide to name it something that’s been 
used a hundred times over. 

Mark: Has it? I found a couple bands but 
they were totally not like anything we would 
cross paths with. It was recommended to me 
by a friend of mine, ’cause I used to call him 
[pointing to Jake] Snakes. Jake The Snake. 
We have no aspirations of being huge. 
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Daryl: Just sayin’, when we publish this 
interview, you’re definitely getting a cease 
and desist. [laughs] 

Mark: Well, we’ll cross that bridge when 
we get there. But I just don’t give a fuck 
about anybody else. I don’t give a fuck 
about business. For the most part, we exist 
in our garage. We’re really terrible at being 
in a band, we’re really good at jamming and 
writing music and having a good time and 
creating something that we are satisfied with, 
but not getting shows and networking. 

Jake: We’re bad at promotion, for sure. 
Mark: I was like, “Really? These guys want 
to interview us?” 

Todd: It’s on the quality of the tape, man. 
Mark: Well, I appreciate that Todd. [laughs] 
Daryl: This boils down to a question of 
mine—possibly a bad one—what is your 
philosophy of punk? 

Mark: Punk is all about me. It’s about me, ya 
know? Does that make sense? 

Daryl: Elaborate. . 

Mark: It has nothing to do with anyone else; 
it’s just me walking down the street doing 
what I want to do. Me being the person I 
want to be. That’s what it always was, ’cause 
I was a fucking weird kid. I couldn’t fit in 
with people. I got into punk and I stopped 
giving a fuck. I would make kids laugh, and 
I would do crazy shit. And that empowered 
me. I came to the realization that I couldn’t 
be anything but punk. If I didn’t want to be 
punk, I couldn’t stop, that’s just who I am. 
Daryl: [To Jake] What was Mark like before 
he was punk? 

Jake: He’s been punk for a while now. 
[laughs] 

Mark: I’ve been punk since my balls 
dropped. As soon as puberty hit, I was punk. 
That was it. And Jake was too. 

Jake: I feel like punk is a weird thing. It 
means so many different things to so many 
different people. But I think at the end of 
the day people want to define things so 
narrowly sometimes that it’s very limiting. 
I was really into Edward F, Ricketts when 
I was in high school, and he would talk 
about “nonteleological thinking” and how 
everything pings on everything else when 
you exist in a vacuum—and I try to think in 
those terms—very holistic. I think it’s weird 
to try and want to slap labels on things and 
have everything separate. I don’t subscribe 
to the idea that punk is one thing. And, if it 
is one thing, that you should want to be that 
one thing. 

Mark: Right, it’s an individual thing. 
Daryl: Self-defining. 

Mark: In a lot of circles we grew up with, 
it’s very much about a group. Looking the 
same. It’s about an identity. 

Jake: There’s a lot of groupthink there, for 
sure. 

Mark: And that part never made sense to me, 
*cause I could never even fucking fit in with 
these people. 

Jake: It became its own identity, its own 
momentum. And for better or worse— 
sometimes worse—I just never felt part of it. 
I always felt kind of removed. 


Mark: We all feel like we’re outsiders, ya 
know? Like what Dee Dee Ramone would 
talk about. You ever read Lobotomy? 

Todd: No. 

Mark: The whole book is about how he 
was an outsider. Where ever he went he was 
doing the wrong things. People were always 
blaming him for something. He didn’t want 
to be a Ramone. He didn’t want to have a 
bowl haircut. 

Jake: He didn’t want to be a Ramone so he 
made his rap album. 

Mark: Yeah, fuck it. That’s what he wanted 
to do! 

Daryl: I don’t know if you’re going to 
remember what you said one time, but what’s 
the most validating part of playing a raw 
punk show? 

Jake: The booze. 

Mark: Yeah, definitely the booze. [laughs] 
Daryl: One time you told me that the most 
validating part was every once in a while 
after you play, a kid covered in studs and 
spikes will come up to you and be like, “Hey 
man, that was cool!” 

Mark: Yeah! That was the thing with 
Handski, our old band, we would never 
have as big a reaction as the bands we were 
playing with, but I feel like the one or two 
kids who really felt something was bigger. 
That was a cool feeling. We were talking 
to our old drummer Marin, and she said a 
couple queer kids came up to her in a bar and 
were like, “You used to be in a band called 
Handski, right? You guys made us feel secure 
in being queer. Seeing two femme boys up 
there with a dyke.” And she was like, “What 
the fuck?! Why is anyone still even thinking 
about this?” Sure, me and Jake are not the 
most masculine fellows on the planet, and 
I’ve never identified as queer, but they saw 
something that they needed to see at the time. 
And that’s really cool! 
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hen Justin Maurer introduced 
Wire: to me at a Save Music 
in Chinatown benefit show last 

winter, | was already a big fan of his 
garage punk band Maniac and knew 
a little about Clorox Girls and Suspect 
Parts, too. But it was news to me that 
he and his Deaf filmmaker pal Delbert 
Whetter whom he also introduced, were 
making a documentary about the San 
Francisco Deaf Club. Like everyone else, 
they were excited about seeing The Dils 
play their first show in four decades, 
adding that they wanted to interview 
Chip Kinman for the movie, too. The 
Dils had played the social club for Deaf 
people with Catholic Discipline during 
the first wave of West Coast punk. Wow! 
Not more than a few minutes later, 
my wife and sister were excited to tell me 


A quick note from Justin: Someone who 
identifies as culturally Deaf (big ““D” Deaf) 
stems from Deaf cultural traditions: story 
telling, values, literature, and theatre. These 
capital “D” Deaf folks consider American 
Sign Language their native language. Big 
“D” Deafis more Deaf-friendly. Medically— 
but not culturally—deaf folks when discussing 
purely medical hearing loss usually spell deaf 
with a lowercase “d.” It’s a political thing or 
a personal preference. 


Martin: Justin, your life seems pretty 
random, but even crazier is the fact that 
you wrote and acted in a play about being a 
punker and a child of Deaf adults that ties the 
two subcultures and makes sense of them. 
Can you tell us about that? 

Justin: Well, I was born in L.A. and went to 
high school and middle school on Bainbridge 
Island, Wash. I’m what you call a CODA: a 
Child of a Deaf Adult. My mom is deaf and 
my aunt and stepdad are also Deaf, so I grew 
up with sign language. And, being the oldest 
in my family, it was my job to interpret for 
my mom. 

Fast forward many years later through 
punk rock bands and touring and everything, 
and I started working as a sign language 
interpreter. I started in Long Beach, and now 
I work all over L.A., Orange County, and 
Ventura County. 

I met Delbert Whetter last year, and 
Delbert is a deaf filmmaker. I found out he*’s 
doing a documentary on the San Francisco 
Deaf Club. What a lot of people don’t realize 
is that it was actually a hangout for the 
deaf. This was before the Americans with 
Disabilities Act, the ADA, passed, and before 
technology. So if deaf people wanted to meet 
up, they would just go there and hope their 
friends would be there. 


they just spotted the guy who was all over 
the news doing American Sign Language 
interpretation at the LAUSD teacher 
strike rallies. To us parents of elementary 
school students and supporters of public 
education, he was a big deal. And he 
turned out to be Justin! 

We became friends. Over time, I’d 
notice Justin signing at appearances by 
big-time speakers like Michelle Obama, 
Elizabeth Warren, and Bernie Sanders, 
as well as local concerts by punk legends 
like Alice Bag and The Avengers. It was 
sort of a combination of the two worlds 
when he signed for my daughter's band 
The Linda Lindas at a benefit gig my 
family helped organize to get educator 
and activist Jackie Goldberg elected to 
our school board. That’s when Justin 
told me he was going to make a play 


To pay for the club, you’d have to have 
a membership card and pay your dues, but 
they were running low on money and—at the 
time in the late *70s—there were hardly any 
clubs for punk bands to play. The Mabuhay 
Gardens and Dirk Dirksen kind of had a lock 
on the early San Francisco punk scene, so the 
manager of The Offs, whose name was Robert 
Hanrahan, went to Taqueria La Cumbre on 
Valencia and saw across the street a sign that 
said “hall for rent.” He went in, found out it 
was the Deaf Club, and communicated by 
writing on a piece of paper back and forth 
with the deaf people. They said, “Fifty bucks 
a night and it’s yours.” 

So he started throwing shows at the Deaf 
Club, where the deaf people ran the bar and 
the door. He booked pretty much every single 
major West Coast punk band—The Bags, The 
Germs, The Dils, D.O.A., The Zeros—’78 to 
°79 played the Deaf Club. 

It was two marginalized communities 
that somehow came together and, even 
though they wouldn’t normally be in the 
same room, the deaf people liked the punks 
and their strange clothes. And the swearing 
didn’t bother them. 

Todd: You told me before that they could 
touch the speakers and feel the volume of the 
punk rock in their bodies. 

Justin: They would hold their hands on top 
of wooden tables or go right up to the PA 
speakers or sometimes hold a balloon in the 
air to feel the vibrations. The Deaf people at 
the bar who weren’t interested in the music 
could talk through it because sign language 
is their mode of communication. 

Martin: They’re reading lips and saying, 
“Stop yelling at me! I got your order!” 
Todd: “Rum and Coke, I got it!” 

Justin: The punks would order Budweiser 
because it was the easiest thing to lipread. 


about his life as a punker and a Child 
of a Deaf Adult (CODA) and bringing the 
subcultures together. 

Sure enough, just a few months 
later, my family attended the premiere 
engagement of Falling on Deaf Eyes at 
the Hollywood Fringe Festival. The totally 
DIY production told his life story with 
punk rock, signing, and incorporated 
a Deaf director, a Deaf producer, and 
a Deaf actress who played his mom. | 
loved how the piece showed underdog 
cultures overlapping and supporting 
each other in unexpected and wonderful 
ways, and | thought it was too good and 
too important to reach just the handful 
of people who caught performances 
in the shoebox-sized theater in East 
Hollywood. So. | brought Justin to 
Razorcake HQ for a chat. 


And maybe for the price: I think it was a buck 
a beer or something. But they would write it 
down on a piece of paper or say “Bud” really 
clearly to be lipread or make the sign for beer, 
which is just a “B” up to your chin. 

Anyway, Deaf folks at the time were 
marginalized. They weren’t required an 
interpreter by law. For example some 
landlords wouldn’t rent them apartments— 
discriminating against their disability. It was 
fairly common that employers wouldn’t hire 
Deaf people, thinking that it’d be too hard to 
deal with their disability in the workplace. 
The ADA didn’t exist yet, so this was their 
sacred space and the fact they invited the 
punks in was a big deal. This went on for 
about a year. Last year I met Delbert and he 
said, “I’m doing a documentary about the 
Deaf Club. I’m like, ‘No way!”” 

Todd: A dream job! 

Justin: Afterward, I took him aside and 
said, “My background is playing in punk 
rock bands, and if you need help with the 
documentary, a lot of these people are 
still around.” So we did the first round of 
interviews. 

He also wants to show it half from the 
deaf perspective, but the deaf people. were 
ten to fifteen years older at the time so a lot 
of them have died off. And because of the 
pricing in the Bay Area, a lot of them have 
moved. It’s hard to track a lot of them down 
because this was pre-social media, so it’s all 
word of mouth. 

Martin: That’s why you gotta do it now. 
Justin: We did the first round of interviews: 
Penelope Houston from The Avengers, Chip 
Kinman from The Dils, and Hector Pefialosa 
from The Zeros. So we’re on our way. 
Martin: What an amazing soundtrack it will 
have, whether you hear it or hold your hand 
up to the speakers! 
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background in theatre. He had been on tour 
with the National Theatre of the Deaf and 
Deaf West Theatre out here in L.A., and had 
been involved in all these productions. Now 
he’s a filmmaker with his brother. 

So working every day with the Deaf 
community, I realized that none of my events 
are deaf accessible. If I do a book reading, 
it’s in a bookstore, and there’s twenty people. 
There’s no interpreter and there’s no way 
a deaf person could come and enjoy it. If 
I play a punk rock show, sure, deaf people 
could come and probably enjoy it, but there’s 
nothing to really invite them in and no 
interpreter provided, if anyone would want 
one. So I wanted to put on.a show that could 
bring in the deaf community and the hearing 
community. 

Martin: Did you have any theatre background 
going into this? 

Justin: I hadn’t done theatre since high 
school, but I had done a lot of writing and 
written a lot of autobiographical stuff, 


Todd: Sixty pages... 

Justin: So I banged it out in a day and then 
I bugged Jevon Whetter. “Will you please 
direct this?” Because I really wanted to have 
a pair of Deaf eyes on the play, which I ended 
up calling Falling on Deaf Eyes, which is 
based on something my mom used to say. 
She’d be able to know if I came into the room. 
I’d say, “Mom, you didn’t hear us walk in. 
How did you know?” And she’d say, “I saw 
the curtain move just a little bit. Be careful, I 
have Deaf eyes.” She could always tell if ’'d 
been somewhere where there was cigarette 
smoke or if there had been drinking—she 
could smell it. All of her other senses were 
just honed. 

Martin: Like Daredevil! 

Justin: When I was growing up, my friends’ 
parents wouldn’t want their kids to ride in 
the car with my mom because they’d say, 
“Oh, she can’t hear sirens. It’s dangerous. Or 
“Don’t go over there because she won’t be 
able to hear the smoke alarm.” “She won’t be 


DEAF PEOPLE WOULD HOLD THEIR HANDS ON 
TOP OF WOODEN TABLES OR GO RIGHT UP 
TO THE PA SPEAKERS OR SOMETIMES 


HOLD A BALLOON IN THE AIR T0 
FEEL THE VIBRATIONS. 


and wanted to do a show. I noticed one- 
man shows, like right now in L.A. John 
Leguizamo is doing his Latin History for 
Morons. It’s possible to write something and 
you don’t have to rely on these flakes who 
you play music with. And maybe you can 
tour and maybe there’s some kind of future 
for it, and I love storytelling. 

A friend of mine said, “Deaf people 
aren’t going to be interested unless there’s a 
deaf person on stage.” I said, “Good point.” 
So we got a deaf actress to play my mother 
and two sign language interpreters. One is to 
sign for me when I was voicing and then for 
the other half of the show when I’m talking 
with mother, I sign and talk at the same time, 
which is called sim-com. And then there’s 
another interpreter for the deaf actress. It 
became a whole production—a clusterfuck. 
Martin: It sounds complicated, but it all 
really works like a well-oiled machine. At 
first you’re figuring out that this person is 
signing for that person, but then you don’t 
even think about it and it becomes natural 
after a couple minutes. It’s ingenious. How 
many months did it take to put this together? 
Justin: It was my new year’s resolution to 
do the show, and I wrote the first draft in 
probably a day. I figured I wanted it to be 
sixty minutes... 


able to hear you guys getting into trouble.” I 
don’t think they notice that Deaf people use 
their other senses, and my mom would be the 
first one to pull over because she could see 
the sirens coming from a mile away. 

Todd: She could see flashing lights, 
reflections... 

Martin: Everyone else is blasting music and 
can’t hear anyway! 

Todd: Or just completely distracted: “I’m 
just driving my road couch...” 

Justin: Which was a benefit, when my mom 
was driving. I could play Minor Threat’s 
discography at full blast at twelve years old 
and it didn’t bug her. 

Martin: That’s one of my favorite parts of 
the play, where you talk about turning it up 
when you were practicing and how you could 
do that because your mom was Deaf. 

Justin: She started to get upset when the 
neighbors were calling the police and the 
cops were showing up once or twice a week. 
Martin: So was the crowd at your play as 
divided like you hoped it would be, with a lot 
of Deaf people and a lot of punks? 

Justin: It really was! I really made a point 
to have interpreters, and I think we had 
interpreters for four out of the seven shows. 
And we really tried to promote it to the deaf 
community as much as we could. In Southern 


California I think there’s from 800,000 to 
one million Deaf and hard of hearing people, 
most of them in L.A. County. And, Jevon, 
being well connected, and our actress, Lisa 
Hermatz being well connected, she teaches 
at Pierce College and Glendale College—the 
Deaf community is small so they spread the 
word. I’d say we had some nights with a 
50/50 audience. In the end, I’d say we did the 
show for almost four hundred people. 

Todd: That’s fantastic. 

Justin: It was a small theatre, but we packed 
it on most nights, which was cool. 

Martin: It was the size of the Anti-Club or 
something. It was pretty small, and it felt 
like you were going to a punk rock show 
because you’re waiting outside and then 
sitting on wooden benches in a room with 
no air conditioning. And then there was 
loud music! 

Justin: We actually found the air 
conditioning switch around halfway 
through the performances. And, like a real 
show, I almost smacked some people in the 
front row with my guitar kind of like I was 
actually playing! 

Martin: Do you feel like you got a lot of 
press? Did people talk about it as much as 
you hoped? 

Justin: We were part of the Hollywood Fringe 
Festival and they had almost three hundred 
shows this year, which was a lot of really stiff 
competition. Even though, I think our show 
was unique. We were the only show that had 
interpreters and a Deaf actor, Deaf director, 
Deaf producer, and sign language as part of 
the show rather than as an afterthought. 
Martin: I liked seeing wheat-pasted 
posters around the neighborhood, too. It 
felt like a show! 

Justin: One of the guys from Form Rank did 
that. I won’t say whom, but he asked me if I 
wanted that done. I was like, “Well, I don’t 
really want to get fined.” He ended up doing it, 
but he was smart because he left off the name of 
the theatre, so it was just the name of the show. 
That was right off in Hollywood on Highland, 
where you see all these “Post No Bills” signs 
and they’re cracking down on that. 

Martin: So around four hundred people 
got to see it, including me, and we’re pretty 
stoked on it—enough that I want to talk to 
you about it here. So who gets to see it next? 
Justin: I want it to go on tour, but it was 
such an expensive show to do because of 
everybody involved and hiring interpreters. I 
paid for it and maxed out all my credit cards. 
It really screwed me up financially but, in the 
end, I was glad I did it. It was my first time 
producing a play. 

Martin: We were still talking about it a week 
later, and there are so many things you can 
get out of it. The use of DIY to support deaf 
people—no one would imagine that! So 
after the play, it’s not like you’ve discovered 
there’s this scene of punks and deaf people, 
is it? Did you discover there are more people 
like this or is it just one crazy unicorn 
wandering around the forest? 

Justin: We’re in L.A. so there are pockets 
of everything. People will travel across L.A. 
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County to go to a destination to see a band 
play. I think Deaf people, too, have their 
little pockets and they’re spread out. Because 
this was one of the few events that had sign 
language in it that was part of the show and 
had deaf actors and a deaf director, it was 
something special. So deaf people traveled. 
One person was from Minnesota. Someone 
else came from Oregon. People came from 
Riverside and San Bernardino and the Valley. 
People made the trek to chéck out the show, 
which is really cool. Whereas L.A. people, 
they’re like, “Hollywood? That’s too far!’ 
Todd: Did you tone down any of the punk 
rock stuff for the deaf community? 

Justin: What I was worried about was 
knowing there were a lot of kids coming. 
Even Martin’s kid. I thought, “Should I take 
out the swearing?” And I was like, “No! It 
needs to be in there.” I was trying to make 
it authentic to how I would have talked as a 
teenager because I’m a teenager in the play. 
It’s weird because I’m in my thirties playing 
a teenage version of myself, and I found my 
old punk clothes from that era: the same 
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interpret for my mom’s lawyer, and I was like 
nine years old or something. 

I started playing in bands and went on 
tour with people ten years older when I was 
fifteen, and it was something where I was 
able to have my own voice, rather than being 
the voice for my mom. 

Todd: Being the interpreter. 

Justin: Yes, exactly. So I didn’t really think 
of it as rebelling, it was just an outlet that I 
needed to have. It wasn’t until I was in my 
thirties when I thought maybe I can bring 
them together onto one stage where both 
parties can enjoy it. 

Martin: I don’t want to spoil the play for 
people who haven’t seen it, but there’s 
this part where you have a series of crappy 
jobs and then you realize you can be an 
interpreter—that you are an interpreter. And 
it just kind of happens naturally where you 
see that it’s a tool. It’s a gift. 

Justin: When you do your whole life in sixty 
minutes, it’s an abbreviated version. But 
I was a traveling dental supply salesman. I 
was a graveyard shift delivery driver. For a 


She was like, “What is this letter?” “It says 
they’re going to repossess your car, mom.” 
Or, “You’re three months late on this bill” or 
“They’re going to turn off your electricity.” 
Then it becomes your problem. 

Martin: How many bands have you been in? 
I’ve heard maybe three, but I know there are 
way more. 

Justin: Maybe ten? 

Todd: I first saw you in the Clorox Girls at 
Juvee. That was a fun show... So your dad 
was in a punk band, too. 

Justin: They were called The Defenders. 
Yeah, I guess more like new wave. They’d 
play clubs where the skinny tie bands would 
play like Madame Wong’s West and places 
like that. 

Todd: Are there any legacies, besides the 
Deaf Club, of Deaf folks playing in bands or 
has it just not happened? 

Justin: There’s been a few. Most famously, 
there’s a band called Beethoven’s Nightmare. 
They were in a documentary that came out 
recently. 

Todd: Wow. It just seems that most music is 
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leather jacket, the same denim vest that says 
The Jerk-Offs with the sleeves cut off... 
Martin: How about the flyers on the wall? 
Justin: Those were actual flyers off my teenage 
bedroom that I happened to find in a box. 
Martin: What were some of the bands on 
them? 

Justin: Mostly local bands. I went to high 
school on Bainbridge Island, Wash., so 
the bands were like The Rickets, Pud, The 
Scandals, The Unabombers, The Cleavers, 
and my high school band was called 
Maurice’s Little Bastards. 

Todd: So I have some questions going 
back to your personal history. Did you ever 
feel like you have to separate punk and the 
Deaf community? Growing up around Deaf 
people and being around Deaf people, did 
you feel you needed to take a break? Was that 
one of the things you rebelled against when 
you were growing up? 

Justin: I think the experiences of a lot of 
children of Deaf adults and first-generation 
immigrants are probably very similar. Like 
a letter may come in the mail: “Hey, this 
letter is important. Tell me what it means.” 
And they’re asking a six-year-old kid. “Hey, 
there’s a meeting at my work and they can’t 
find an interpreter. You’re coming with me.” 
When my parents got divorced I had to 


lot of people in L.A. now, you almost have to 
have a side gig or second or third job just to 
survive. That’s almost everyone I know, and 
it isn’t just for musicians. And you don’t even 
think about music as something that brings in 
money because it probably doesn’t. 

Martin: Multiple jobs used to be poor people 
coming over or people without a lot of dough 
or connections, and now it’s normalized. It’s 
so crazy. 

Justin: I live south of Koreatown, so my 
neighborhood is mostly people from El 
Salvador, and everyone in my building wakes 
up at-five in the morning and works two or 
three jobs. And on the weekend they’Il set up 
a shop in the doorways of their houses to sell 
clothes and shoes. And anyone who says that 
immigrants are not hard working... [shakes 
head] People are hustling hard. 

Martin: It’s really interesting how you 
compare being a child of Deaf adults to 
being a child or immigrants. I never thought 
of that. 

Justin: I grew up with a lot of people whose 
parents came from Mexico or Central America 
and it was them who had to interpret the phone 
calls, letters that came in the mail, and stuff 
from bill collectors and banks that maybe kids 
shouldn’t be involved in. And, to me, growing 
up with a Deaf mom it was the same thing. 


played on the radio or podcasts. And that’s 
terra incognita for Deaf people. 

Justin: There are also different levels of 
hearing loss. It’s not one-size-fits-all. I’m 
sure there are people who are Deaf in one ear 
or people like Beethoven who became deaf at 
a later age. The bass player in my dad’s band 
The Defenders became deaf at a late age and 
they started the band after he was diagnosed 
as more deaf than hearing. 

Martin: But if you turn it up loud enough, he 
could still totally play? 

Justin: Well, as a bass player, you can feel 
the low end. My mom liked feeling the low 
end. We used to go to a Deaf church in South 
L.A. They had the speakers for the organ 
underneath the wooden pews and they would 
completely vibrate. It was a crazy feeling, 
and I’m sure multiple women got orgasms 
from it. 

Todd: Or were creeped out. 

Martin: Men, too. 

Justin: Deaf people absolutely loved it. 
Now they have a lot more interpreters doing 
shows, so Deaf people feel like that can be 
part of the experience. 

Martin: Tell me about doing translating for 
The Avengers and Alice Bag. 

Todd: Did you know the lyrics ahead of time 
or were you just riffing? 





Justin: I was at the show at Alex’s Bar, and 
Alice Bag was like, “So, when are you going 
to interpret for me?” I was like, “I don’t 
know. Tonight?” So she wrote out the lyrics 
for “Gluttony” on this tiny piece of paper and 
said, “Okay, it’s going to be the last song.” I 
did the best I could. 

Usually, you’d need to prep. For 
Martin’s daughter’s band, The Linda Lindas, 
I got to go to practice and know the set list 
beforehand. When you see interpreters just 
killing it, they probably prepped for at least 
a week and practiced at home and became 
familiar with it. 

Todd: Almost like a conductor, emoting and 
knowing what’s happening? 

Justin: Well, it’s an actual translation because 
ASL doesn’t have a written form. It’s usually 
written to English but it doesn’t follow 
English word order. If you’re doing that on 
the fly, the quality will suffer if it’s music 
because it’s usually a little more artful. 
Martin: Usually you have to do a GoFundMe 
to get lyrics from an artist like Alice, so I 
hope you kept that... 

Justin: I did! I have “Gluttony” on that little 
piece of paper. 

Martin: I also love how some of the words 
are your call. Like for “I Wanna Be Sedated” 
with The Linda Lindas, you had a choice of 
how to sign for “sedated.” 

Justin: Sure. “Sedated” could be taking a pill 
or having something injected into you or just 
calming down. I chose the injections sign, 
so it was eleven-year-old girls playing and I 
was signing “I want to be on drugs.” But I 
thought that was the best translation because 
he’s not talking about being given a pill; I’m 
imagining him in a straightjacket getting the 
injection to calm him down. 

Martin: It must be a different sort of 
energy signing at a concert than... well, 
you’ve signed at some pretty big speaking 
engagements for Bernie Sanders and 
Elizabeth Warren recently. 

Todd: How are you on their radar? 

Justin: I’m freelance, so when there’s an 
event where there’s a sign language interpreter 
requested each agency has contracts. It’s 
the organization renting the hall or maybe 
something like that. 

Todd: And do you get their speech prior? 
Or do you read off the teleprompter and 
interpret? 

Justin: In those two cases it was just on the fly. 
Todd: Has anyone ever come up and said, 
“You killed it,” or, “You got a couple of 
things wrong there, buddy.” 

Justin: Um, my mom. 

Todd: [laughs] 

Justin: And that’s why a lot of interpreters 
don’t want to be on TV because you can be 
picked apart because you’re doing multiple 
voices, it’s live, it’s on the fly, there are TV 
cameras on your face, and you just have to 
go, so there will be some mistakes. 

Todd: | think justdoing a language translation 
is hard enough because you’re hearing in one 
ear and talking simultaneously. 

Justin: And it’s quick or you might hear 
something wrong or there’s ambient noise. 


After doing it for a while, if you want me 
to do this, I need a binder with laminated 
speeches on a music stand with a light clip. I 
need a headset monitor or floor monitor, just 
like if you were performing, so you can hear 
everything and know what’s going on. It’s 
like your set list when you’re in a band. 
Todd: So you are in your thirties and 
you’ve been around the Deaf community 
for your entire life. What are some advances 
in technology that have really changed or 
improved the quality of life for Deaf people? 
Justin: Well, think about something like 
Facetime. Deaf people can Facetime each 
other on their smart phones and sign language 
live in the moment. There’s something called 
the Video Relay Service. For a Deaf person to 
make a call, an interpreter will pop up on their 
computer screen and make the call for them. 
They’re on a headset and they’Il speak for the 
deaf person and sign directly back to them. 
Before, the technology was called TTY 
and it was a relay service, so you’d call up 
and they’d say [in a slow robotic voice], 
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“This is relay operator 5414 with the call.” 
And then there would be a long delay. And 
then you’d hear [in a slow robotic voice], 
“Hi, Justin, this is your mom. How have 
you been?” It would drive me insane. 
“Mom, mom, I’ll see you later,” and just 
hang up. 

It was below phone booths in train 
stations and airports, and it was phone book- 
sized. It would pop out and you'd set the 
phone on it and it would make noises like a 
fax machine. 

Martin: Like an old modem. 
Justin: Yes, and it would convert the sounds 
into letters and there would be tons of typos. It 
was really hard for deaf people to make phone 
calls, and—the Americans with Disabilities Act, 
in the early ’90s with George Bush I, finally 
started to be enforced—so deaf people had to 
have professional sign language interpreters for 
job interviews, work meetings, and all of the 
above. But before that, it was just deaf people 
mainly using their kids friends and neighbors 
who were hearing to interpret for them. 
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Martin: We see pictures of you signing for 
Michelle Obama, but aren’t most of your 
jobs for employee meetings at Kaiser and 
stuff like that? 

Justin: Yeah, anywhere a deaf person has 
a meeting, an event, a workshop, training, 
or a lecture: government meetings, Social 
Security, doctor appointments, dental 
appointments, hospital ER—all of the above. 
We take our ability to communicate for 
granted, and that’s the limitation for deaf 
people: communication. Interpreters bridge 
that gap and provide equal access. 

Martin: Suspect Parts is your most active 
band now. Earlier you mentioned that you’re 
in bands and you have shows, but there’s 
not a lot of access. Since this play, have you 
thought of ways to change that? 

Justin: Sure, but the amount of money a 
band gets paid isn’t even enough to cover 





one interpreter for their half an hour set! 
Unless they’re volunteering, and Deaf 
people are into the visceral experience, 
too. Delbert grew up in Oregon but went 
to college in D.C. at Gallaudet—one of the 
only four-year liberal arts colleges for deaf 
people in the world—and would go to shows 
at the 9:30 Club. I think the first or second 
time he went, the friend he went with got a 
black eye, and they both said, “This is the 
best thing ever!” 

Todd: “We’re going next week!” 

Justin: Exactly, and he was hooked for life. 
That’s how Delbert got into punk, and he was 
one of the few deaf people from Gallaudet 
who would go to the 9:30 Club and check 
out all these bands. How to bridge that gap? 
I think the key is that if deaf people go, they 
just have to let people know. Then you can 
arrange the interpreter. 


Todd: I feel the same way. With the punk 
rock that we’re involved in, it’s limited in 
financial resources, period. If somebody 
expresses a need and it’s reasonable—you’re 
in a wheelchair, we’ll try to get you in—we 
got it. That makes sense. So I’m sympathetic 
to both sides, and the big thing is people 
wanting to work with each other. Everybody 
should have equal access. 

Justin: Absolutely. If it’s a’ venue like the 
Echoplex or even Alex’s Bar, if they send 
an email and say, “Hey, there’s going to be a 
few Deaf people showing up, can we provide 
interpreters?” Then it is on them, legally, to 
provide it. Under the ADA, they have to. 
Whether a lawsuit will be filed is another 
story. But they should, and probably could, 
find a volunteer or something. If someone 
said, “Hey, Justin. We don’t have a budget 
for this but would you mind interpreting for 
this event?” I’m more than happy to do it, but 
for music it takes preparation. For Penelope 
Houston, I know “We Are the One.” I’ll do 
that one, okay? And she says, “Okay, it’s the 
first song.” 

Martin: Not many people can say they’ve 
been onstage with Alice and The Avengers. 
That’s really cool. 

Justin: It’s really cool. As a teenager, I 
never thought I’d be up there doing sign 
language for The Avengers or Alice Bag. No 
way. But if someone asked me to do rap or 
something, nah. 

Martin: Although you’ve done standup. 
Justin: Yes, I’ve signed for standup comedians. 
Todd: How did the jokes land? 

Justin: Unfortunately, no Deaf people 
showed up! I was hoping they would. It was 
rough, and I was wondering if some of the 
humor would translate, like any language, 
like Spanish to English or Japanese. 

Todd: For people who have mobility issues, 
a large thing that has happened in the last 
twenty years or so is doing curb cuts in 
sidewalks so people in wheelchairs can go 
all over the city. And when we look at it, 
people don’t know that’s the reason why it 
happened. They’re like, “Oh, I get to pull 
my luggage over that thing,” or “Oh, I get to 
push my shopping cart over the curb now.” Is 
there something the Deaf community pushed 
for and everyone benefits from now, like 
having closed captioning. 

Justin: Yeah! That would be one example— 
closed captioning or subtitles. 

Todd: I prefer watching TV with the subtitles, 
reading along. 

Justin: And feel like you don’t miss 
something. Or Americans watching British 
TV. I need it but also I want to know what 
they’re saying. 

Martin: Or some of us go to a lot of shows 
and our hearing sucks now. The Razorcake 
community, right there, benefits. 

Justin: One thing I’ve really noticed is 
that you can say about twenty-five percent 
of Americans have some kind of disability, 
whether it’s dyslexia, ADHD, or visible 
or invisible disabilities, which includes 
deafness. And it’s now becoming part of the 
diversity conversation. 
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Here in L.A. every single film 
studio now has a diversity and inclusion 
department, and now they’re finally starting 
to consider the twenty-five percent of 
Americans with disabilities. Why not have 
an accurate portrayal of that on camera 
and behind the camera working on the set? 
Steps are being made to employ people with 
disabilities, including deaf people, and I 
think deaf people have been a vocal part of 
that, saying, “Hey, you need to make stories 
about us. Show us on screen. We want to 
see ourselves.” The next Avatar has CJ 
Jones, a deaf actor, who is creating a type of 
sign language for that planet and he’s in the 
movie as well. And Millicent Simmonds, 
a deaf actress, is going to star again in a 
sequel to A Quiet Place. 


Martin: Spoiler alert! So Suspect Parts has a 
new 7” and some of you are in the U.S. and 
some of you are in Europe? 

Justin: Well, when Clorox Girls fell apart, 
we were really badly in debt. So rather 
than go back to no job, no girlfriend, and 
no place to stay Portland, Ore., where I 
lived at the time, I went to Madrid for a 
couple of years and taught English and 
deejayed. I started this band when I was 
living over there because Chris from The 
Briefs had moved to Germany, and so we 
ended up getting together and recording a 
7”. Later, we recruited Sulli, the guitarist 
who lives in London, and Andru, who 
lives in Berlin. 

Martin: So three of you are in Europe, but 
not even in the same city. 


Justin: Chris was in Berlin before, but 
now he’s in Munich. For a while, we were 
getting together once a year to record and 
tour, and this was our last recording. This 
year, because of the play and the Maniac 
tour, which lost a bunch of money, I’m not 
able to go back and do that again. I’m nose 
to the grindstone right now. 

Todd: Are you fully employed signing now? 
Justin: Yeah, I interpret five to six days a 
week. 

Martin: And took a night off to do this 
interview. You could be out there right now. 
Justin: There was a request from a hospital 
in Glendale. 

Todd: Is there anything you say no to? 
Justin: Interpreting math classes isn’t my 
favorite thing, although I just said yes to one. 
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Todd: That’s interesting because a lot of 
math is so visual. 

Justin: But I just struggle with it myself. Plus 
my back is to the board, so when the teacher’s 
saying something I have to crane around to 
interpret it correctly. And if it’s a concept I’m 
really terrible with, like advanced, college-level 
math... But the rudimentary stuff is okay. 

It all depends on the personality of the 
interpreter. Some don’t want to see blood, 
so they don’t want to go to the hospital or 
dental office. That doesn’t bother me, and 
I actually find medical interpreting to be 
rewarding because if you tell someone the 
wrong thing, it could literally be a life-or- 
death situation. You can’t be shy. You’ve 
got to get in there, and you can be in some 
gnarly situations sometimes. 

Martin: That’s okay. Some interpreters 
don’t want to go to punk rock shows, so it 
all balances out. In a strange way, do you feel 
more whole than ever before? Because all 
these parts of your world are connecting now 
and there’s a narrative to it—one that you’ve 
even shared. 

Justin: In screenwriting, they say, “Find your 
authentic voice.” Well, my authentic voice 
coming from a Deaf mom but growing up 
with punk rock, too, and to be able to bring 
both of those worlds together in some way. 
I’m still figuring it out, but I’m thinking about 
adapting the play into an episodic miniseries. 
From the stage to the screen, doing something 
like that could be really interesting. I’m 
thinking about writing a book, which is the 
extended version of the play but it’s different 
formatting and tweaking things. What can 
you do on the page that you can’t do on the 
stage? What can you do on screen? 

Martin: And out of all these options, you 
have to think about the one that loses the 
least amount of money. 
Justin: Right. 

Todd: Start with that one first. 


Justin: I think the fact that Hollywood is 
starting to tell Deaf stories from a Deaf 
perspective is really exciting. And I’m 
excited to be a part of that in a small way, 
whether it’s being an interpreter on set, 
writing something original that gets made, 
or being part of production with a Deaf 
director or producer like Jevon or Delbert 
is really cool. 
Todd: Or all of the above. So I have a 
question: What can we do as an organization 
to be more Deaf-friendly? 
Justin: | think just printing interviews online. 
It’s that simple. 
Todd: Why online versus print? 
Justin: Just because someone who is in 
Northridge or Riverside may not have access 
to a print version. And they might see a band 
on the cover of the magazine and have no 
idea about them. But online, there’s access 
to everybody. Not only Deaf people but 
international people. 

There are so many apps now that it’s 
a pain, and I struggle, too, but once you 
figure them out, add subtitles to YouTube 
or Instagram videos. And if you’re a band, 
just putting the lyrics on videos makes a big 
difference to deaf people. On the Suspect 
Parts music video I made sure we had lyrics 
as subtitles so it’s not just a talking face. You 
know what I mean? 
Martin: But bands out there should probably 
work on having good lyrics before putting 
them out there! 
Justin: [laughs] 
Todd: And some bands are intentionally 
cryptic and don’t want their lyrics out there. 
Justin: Sometimes direct is good. Rock’n’roll 
has a lot of dunderhead lyrics that are 
sometimes great and then you realize, “That’s 
what they’ ve been saying the whole time?” 
Todd: The entire Ramones catalog. 
Justin: I was listening to Tom Petty on the 
way here and he’s very straightforward. If 


it were said out loud, it would sound stupid. 
But because it’s to the tune of the song, it just 
makes sense. 

Martin: The difference between poetry and 
a song, pretty much, I don’t know what else 
to say, but what you’ve been doing blows 
my mind. 

Todd: | really appreciate you coming in. 
I think that a lot of doors are opening right 
now, and people are going to have a lot of 
conversations and share things. And making 
a living off these things is very important 
because we don’t want to fetishize people 
or tokenize people. But I want this to be a 
larger conversation for the entire culture— 
recognizing other people and taking steps to 
being more open. 

Justin: Sign language is being offered in 
more schools than ever before and popularity 
is so high they can’t keep up with the demand. 
In Southern California, a lot of the high 
schools now offer ASL as part of their foreign 
language credit. A lot of community colleges 
are offering it. Cal State Northridge is the 


~ school with the third largest Deaf population 


in the U.S. So it’s an exciting time. 

And for people who are interested in 
learning sign language, it’s possible to learn 
for free off of the Gallaudet University 
website, off of YouTube, or a cheap or free 
class from GLAD, the Greater Los Angeles 
Agency on Deafness. 

Martin: I also think it’s cool how punk rock 
was a way to rebel when you were a kid, 
and now you can use it to rebel against this 
other hierarchy. As an adult, you can use it 
to address this huge problem we have where 
people assume that everyone is the same, 
hears the same, and listens the same. 

Justin: I think the good I can do—especially 
working with people like Jevon and Del as 
filmmakers—if they go to an event, how 
do they network if there’s not an interpreter 


. there? Everyone’s talking and meeting 


people: “Oh, what are you working on?” 
Communication’s a real pain in the ass. Being 
able to help out really talented filmmakers 
like that and getting their dream told... 

I think I’m allowed to say this, but they’re 
making a feature film right now about Jevon, 
who was on the Oregon School For The 
Deaf’s track team who won the state track 
and field championship in 1986. I’ve been 
interpreting for a lot of the meetings and 
events. The momentum is going very well 
for them and hopefully that will be made. If 
so, it will be the first Hollywood movie with 
a Deaf director and a Deaf ensemble cast. 
Todd: Again, thank you so much, that was 
really interesting. 

Justin: Hopefully, people will like it and 
won’t be bored. 












ne thing people in Memphis are able to do at length 

is extol the virtues of a small bar of their choice. A 

small bar in Memphis can create a stage for anything 
from a haunting, to a celebrity sighting, to an unwanted 
open mic. You can find someone you're looking for. You 
can find someone you're not looking for. You can get 
something to eat. It might not be what you wanted, but it'll 
be food. 

The old and the new intermingle with surprisingly 
little controversy, particularly since this liberal city acts as 
the gateway to a conservative state. You’re likely to be at 
odds with someone in the room politically. But Memphis 
gathers little moss. It’s not unusual to see a grindcore 
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flyer taped up next to a dusty portrait of Elvis. If you find 
yourself in a bar that appears too clean, there’s a good 
chance you’re in a place built to amuse the tourists. I'd be 
interested to survey the midtown and downtown crowd 
to see what percentage of them know what a Dave and 
Busters is. Memphis has one. 

In a small bar anchoring the music scene in the trendy 
Cooper-Young neighborhood, what has been described to 
me as “three-fourths of the acoustic lineup” of the already 
stripped-down band Aquarian Blood is staging an area to 
perform. The band normally comes as a six-piece box: a 
large machine of angry punk noise framing piercingly snotty 
lead vocals. The band is great in this form, but over the last 
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year they've developed a compelling 
alter ego: an acoustic lineup with dark, 
psychedelic leanings. 

They’re setting up in the corner 
of a bar set upon partially by fans, 
but predominantly by a Friday night 
flock of amateur drinkers. Some 
people would be satisfied with a 
little strumming, a Johnny Cash 
cover, and a folksy wink—a type 
of purr that can be found easily in 
Memphis bars—but Aquarian Blood 
are no cover band. The group’s 
acoustic variant is a far cry from 
bands trading in electricity. The 
songs cover a devastating array of 
hardships delivered with a Baroque 
seriousness. Any humor delivered 
includes the weight of the world 
and is devoid of the ole Nashville 
wink. The guitar riffs include a lot 
of finger picking on a nylon stringed 
guitar and ethereal harmonizing 
between core members J.B. Horrell 
and Laurel Ferndon. Tonight, 
keyboardist Keith Cooper, a member 
of Aquarian Blood and all-around 
keys-for-hire, backs the band with a 
repertoire of psychedelic keyboard 
riffs and rhythmic noises, making 
the experience more like listening 
to a good record than a repertoire of 
songs. Donovan joining The Butthole 
Surfers is a good comparison. 

Watching the seasoned band 
of musicians soldier through the 
unorthodox set while hyenas drink 
themselves into a_ stupor was 
inspiring. With the old. and new of 
Memphis bleeding through the walls, 
an unusual band took a chance in 
front of a crowd of people too drunk 
to care. You might accuse me of being 
dramatic, but in my mind, this is one 
of those situations where /T happens. 
Whether or not you appreciate the 
music, this is punk without trying: a 
call to get with it or fuck off to Dave 
& Busters. 

| got to talk to J.B. Horrell a few 
weeks before their new album A Love 
That Leads to War is set to be released. 


Interview and introduction 
by Billups Allen 
Layout by Daryl 


Full Band 

J.B. Horrell—Guitar 

Bill Curry—Drums 

Drewbie Crenshaw—Bass: 
Coltrane Duckworth—Guitar 
Keith Cooper—Synth 

Laurel Horrell—Vocals 


Small Band 

J.B. Horrell—Guitar, Vocals 
Keith Cooper —Synth 

Jesse Davis—Guitar, Vocals 
Laurel Horrell—Drums, Vocals 


Billups: Are you from Memphis originally? 
J.B.: I moved here when I was seven, I started 
playing in bands when I was fourteen. 
Billups: Not being from Memphis, I imagine 
there was a big rock/punk hybrid scene. 
J.B.: Memphis is such a small town. There’s 
so much. When you look back at what they 
called the punk scene in the late ’70s/early 
*80s, that would’ve been Tav Falco’s Panther 
Burns and The Klitz (an early punk band 
formed in Memphis in 1978). There were 
other things in that orbit. As a fifteen-year- 
old suburban kid, coming to see matinees 
at The Antenna (a venue hosting early punk 
shows), I would start to hear about The 
Gibson Brothers and slowly become aware 
of who The Compulsive Gamblers were. 
That scene was going on. And The Oblivians 
started playing around that time. 

Billups: Not being from Memphis, I have this 
idea in my head the punk scene was heavily 
influenced by very basic punk/rock’n’roll. 
That’s something I’m into, but that’s just 
what reached me from outside of Memphis. 
J.B.: It’s very relevant to some people, but 
as far as what was being exported, Memphis 
has always had a variety, including a non- 
overlapping hardcore and punk scene. There 
were bands like The Grifters who had some 
reach outside of Memphis—they were on Sub 
Pop. There were people starting to do things. 
But yeah, back then, people I knew who 
listened to King Crimson or Can were coming 
home with Oblivians records. And I was like, 
“Whoa, that doesn’t sound like what I’m used 
to hearing.” By then it’s getting to the mid-to- 
late 90s. I was working at the smoke shop and 
the deli, and Jay (Reatard) was pretty young 
and he’s coming in with his guitar. That whole 
thing is getting started. He started doing Lost 
Sounds—bands considered rock bands. We 
used to do a lot of shows with them. That’s 
when it started to change. Things changed 
from being more political then—the extreme 
’90s politics in hardcore. 

Billups: I think the extreme views were 
ubiquitous. Most hardcore seemed political. 
J.B.: It was, but you could go to a show 
and someone would throw a pint bottle at 
someone’s head instead of threaten to hit 
someone with a pipe because of their politics. 
It felt dangerous and cool in a different way. 
For me, there was a shift there in what was 
driving Memphis music. And the people who 
were around then are still around playing and 
doing shows. 

Billups: When did you form Ex-Cult? That 
seems like a turning point in terms of touring 
and putting out records. 

J.B.: December of 2010. Jay had passed. That’s 
the beginning of what became Ex-Cult. 
Billups: I don’t want to bring up a sore 
subject or ask a tacky question, but you’re not 
the first person I’ve heard refer to Memphis 
in “post Jay” terms. He must have been very 
visible to the scene. 

J.B.: No, me neither. The reason | refer to 
it—and I don’t want to offend anyone’s 
sensibilities—we had an acquaintanceship, 
we used to talk about music. He often asked 
bands to open for him at his house. 





Billups: I mean, on a basic level, he must’ ve 
brought a lot of attention to Memphis. 

J.B.: He was six years younger than me. 
Anybody who has the desire to play music, 
you’re aware of the people around you who 
are doing it. Also, Jay made it impossible 
to not to know what he was doing. He was 
that thing. Everybody knows who he is. 
Everybody knows what he’s doing. And 
whether or not you liked him or liked the 
music, it was irrelevant. You don’t run across 
those people a lot. He’s the only kid I’ve seen 
to go [swishing noise indicating an ascent]. 
You know, to where he got. For a kid coming 
from where he came and what he came to do, 
what he did in that brief amount of time, it 
was pretty impressive. And he did anything 
he had to do to fuckin’ do it. That part of it 
was interesting. : 

Billups: Do you think he had a palpable effect? 
J.B.: He set a high bar. He accomplished 
things I heard him say he was gonna 
accomplish. Everybody saw what he was 
doing and opened a door. Even years before 
with Lost Sounds, he managed to travel the 
country, go to Europe. He managed to do 
things other bands in Memphis wanted to 
do. Pre-internet, you couldn’t just get on the 
internet and book a tour. 

Billups: There was the Maximum Rock’n’roll 
guide: Book Your Own Fucking Life. 

J.B.: Yeah, but even with only a few degrees 
of separation, it was hard without an “in,” 
especially if you didn’t have a demo that was 
mentioned in MRR. You had to get to a certain 
level to get around. His impact was, “You 
can do a lot more with this.” I was inspired 
by him. I think he looms in the conscious of 
Memphis a bit—those who were old enough 
to have seen him. It drove people creatively. 
Downtown, they have a mosaic of him that 
was commissioned that’s way larger than life. 
Billups: Has the garage or punk scene 
changed a lot in the last ten years, or do you 
see something taking its place? 

J.B.: I like that there is no consistent trend. 
But Memphis has always been a little hit or 
miss. Sometimes it even just depends on the 
weather; if it’s raining too hard, people’ll 
stay home. People here hate the cold. But 
right here, in 2019, I still see the diversity 
expanding. There’s a solid variety in sound. 
Billups: Did any of this influence how you 
guys approached Ex-Cult? 

J.B.: Chris, the singer of Ex-Cult, had been a 
friend of Jay’s during that last couple of years 
of Jay’s life, and Chris was extremely driven. 
I could see it immediately when we started 
this band. I was used to playing in bands 
making CD-Rs and being like, “Maybe we 
can book a show in St. Louis.” These kids 
were like, “How can we get to Europe?” 
“How can we get a single and then an album 
out?” “How can we tour the country?” 
Billups: The scope of possibilities got bigger? 
J.B.: Yeah. So we had this band. We had Alec 
on guitar and we played our first shows at his 
house—it was called The Dairy, because it was 
behind the dairy in Mid-Town. There were 
some legendary post-Gonerfest shows there. 
Ty Segall played the backyard when he was 
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first coming up. We made a demo and Goner 
was interested. We ended up at South By 
Southwest after being a band for about a year. 
Goner wanted to release an album. In my mind, 
this is the divide. From where it’s at now, the 
people in the original lineup of Ex-Cult went on 
to do other bands. Natalie started doing Nots, 
I started Aquarian Blood, Alec is doing Hash 
Redactor. Since Jay passed in 2010, Goner 
hasn’t released anything by a Memphis artist 
not in that original line up of Ex-Cult other than 
one Manateees single. They’re doing things 
internationally and nationally, but as far as 
what’s going on in Memphis... 

Billups: I actually have that written down 
in my notes: most of the releases on Goner 
seem to be associated with the same people. 
When I see bands, it seems to be a lot of the 
same musicians playing around town. How 
do you feel that affects the output? 

J.B.: I think it’s significant, because from town 
to town, you might see there’s tons of overlap. 
You look at what Goner has been doing for us; 
we’re going back eight years on projects they 
put out. They’ve been very supportive. 
Billups: Well, let’s get into that. For instance, 
I like Ex-Cult, but the music, in my opinion, 
is structured a little more traditionally than 
something like Aquarian Blood or Hash 
Redactor. Is the approach different, or does 
one inform the other for you? 


J.B.: Ex-Cult is very collaborative in that 
the writing has never really been the work 
of only one person—everybody contributes 
their part. Aquarian Blood started as a project 
where Laurel and I could record whatever we 
were feeling and write every part. As a result, 
it’s a more personal experience, especially on 
the new record. 

Originally though, there was no band 
or means of performing the songs live. 
Only after the first tape came out did we 
form a band and start being a little more 
collaborative with other people. And even 
by then, the fifteen songs for the second tape 
had been written and mostly recorded. For 
this new record, A Love That Leads to War, 
she and I got back to writing and recording 
all of the parts with the exception of Coltrane 
playing additional guitar on some tunes and 
my daughter, Ava, singing backup vocals on 
a few. As far as the difference in the approach 
to writing between Ex-Cult and Aquarian 
Blood, I don’t know that one informs the 
other. The processes are different and yield 
different results, but I enjoy both. They each 
scratch a different itch. 

Billups: So Aquarian Blood was more a 
project for you at first? 

J.B.: We were busy that winter. We started 
recording at home with no idea that it would 
be a band. Drums, bass, and guitar. Then we 
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started adding keyboards and sound effects. 
Getting way more dense and out there than 
what we were doing before. 

Billups: How did you approach that? Did one of 
you bring a basic song structure to the table? 
J.B.: No. And this is where the whole thing 
started changing for me. I had always played 
guitar and come up with a riff, and then 
come up with lyrics and then brought it to 
the band. Because we could just do Aquarian 
Blood at home, I could just sit down and play 
a drumbeat or something. Then we started 
layering stuff. First we’re adding bass. Then 
there are sirens. My kids have shitty toy 
keyboards, so we’d run it through distortion. 
None of the bands were using keyboards at 
the time, so it made it kind of fun 

Billups: So you and Laurel are often just 
playing little riffs at night at your house and 
then expound on them in the practice room 
of your house? 

J.B.: We’ve been raising kids the whole 
time. We work regular jobs, generally during 
the day, generally during regular hours. What 
happens is we usually both get home about 
the same time, about 5:30 in the evening. We 
let our dogs out, play with them, and drink 
a few beers. Then I move on to iced coffee 
and I smoke a ton of weed. We sit and listen 
to music. We’ve been doing it a while to the 
point where the pace is quick. Before that, 


we were together seven years before we even 
started playing music together. 

Billups: And you both played in other bands? 
J.B.: She wasn’t even a musician at this 
point. She learned to hula hoop in the yard. 
She got to the point where she could make it 
go up her neck and up her arm and do fancy 
shit like that. We were talking about how it’s 
sort of the same thing as playing music and 
she said she always wanted to try playing 
music. So I said, “The quickest thing I can 
show you is a 4/4 beat on the drums.” She 
sat down and she could just do it. I started 
playing guitar and by the end of the night 
we wrote a song. The next night she wanted 
to do it again. Before long we were making 
demos at the house. While we were making 
tapes, she got recruited to play in Nots. She’s 
on the first two singles. We have a band room 
set up, so we started doing it daily. 

Billups: How much material do you have 
that you’re not excited about then? 

J.B.: Many albums worth. Not all of it’s 
good. Sometimes I’ll go back and steal a 
lyric or a riff. About eighty percent of the 
songs we put out were written and finished 
in one night. We’ll tweak things, but for the 
most part, the bulk of the songs are written 
in one night. 

Billups: I like that sort of chaos in a band. 
J.B.: Our house is chaotic. It looks like 


Sanford and Son. She has a friend coming 
up. We were trying to straighten up and 
we just can’t. There are bikes, old stereo 
equipment. There’s a washing machine in the 
middle of the living room. In the band room, 
there are years and layers of dust and broken 
guitars and dog hair and broken cables. Some 
people, it really stresses them out. I’ve had 
band members say they want to come over on 
a weekend and try to help straighten up and 
help get this room cleaned up. The layers of 
shit are part of our universe. I don’t know if 
it’s unhealthy, but... 

Billups: I hope you don’t take this wrong, but 
thinking about the chaotic nature of the music, 
that makes sense to me. If you’ve ever read 
This Band Could Be Your Life, it sounds a little 
like how the Butthole Surfers used to live. 
J.B.: Yeah. Best chapter in the whole thing. 
Billups: Working as a team, how much input do 
you guys have over what you’re working on? 
J.B.: We know almost immediately. She can 
tell right away when something isn’t working. 
Billups: That’s great. 

J.B.: Yeah. We just do it every day. 

Billups: We started talking a little about the 
six-piece incarnation of the band. That’s the 
lineup you play live with. How’d you arrive 
at the six-piece lineup? 

J.B.: When you go back to the thing we said 
earlier about layering the tracks, we had our 
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two demo tapes laid out before we even had 
the band. So we were just like, “Who do we 
get to recreate that sound?” 

Billups: When I saw you at The Lamplighter, 
you didn’t seem to have a bass player. 

J.B.: Yeah, we did. He (A.B. bass player 
Drewbie Crenshaw) was just playing a 
Fender Bass VI. 

Billups: I wondered about that. I thought it 
sounded similar to a bass. What is that thing? 
J.B.: It’s strung longer like a baritone guitar 
but it has six strings. 

Billups: Do you feel it’s essential to your 
sound? 

J.B.: No. He really doesn’t need that thing. He 
could probably do the songs with two strings. 
Billups: It’s just his thing? 

J.B.: Yeah, he collects weird guitars. It was 
our other guitar player, Coltrane (Duckworth, 
A.B. guitar player), who wasn’t there. He’s 
going through some personal stuff, so we’re 
a five piece at the moment. His dad is a sorta 
local legend: Jim Duckworth, who was in 
The Gun Club. 

Billups: Oh, wow. 

J.B.: Yeah. There’s great pictures of him 
playing when he was young with The Gun 
Club. Coltrane comes from good playing 
stock. He has had a bigger effect on the 
sound of the band than anyone, except for 
Laurel and me writing it. So you might start 
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with synths and then another guitar player 
on top of it, a bass player, a drummer, 
someone to play the keyboard, and her 
singing—now you have six people playing, 
all of a sudden. And, yeah, it’s a headache 
because you have six people trying to go 
to band practice and four showing up. And 
touring. We did a tour on that first LP that 
came out in 2017. I like that record, but the 
second tape we did would have been the 
perfect first record for us. 

Billups: I like the album, but the first tape 
is really raw. I really like that first tape. The 
second tape came out after the album? 

J.B.: Yeah, I’m so bad with the internet, I 
tried to make a WAV file of the second tape. 
It was uploaded to Bandcamp, but for some 
reason, only a minute to a minute and a half 
of each song plays. 

Billups: It’s funny you mention that. It 
eliminates my next question. I very stupidly 
thought the second tape was extremely 
experimental or something. 

J.B.: No. A friend—actually, someone from 
D.C.—pointed that out. I guess we’re kind 
of ripping people off at this point, although 
he’s probably the only one who’s tried to 
download it. 
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In the band room, there are years and layers of dust 
and broken guitars and dog hair and broken cables. 


Billups: (Now too embarrassed to point out 
that I paid for that download and ask for my 
seven dollars back) I thought you were going 
down some extreme, Electric Eels path. 
J.B.: [laughs] 

Billups: I’m sort of a notorious dumbass 
among my friends. Something I like about 
the first Goner Record is it plays out more 
like an album than a repertoire of songs. Do 
you and Laurel approach making a recording 
thinking in terms of an album? 

J.B.: It’s nice to hear you say that. I’ve never 
been sure if it works for or against us. 
Billups: I think the key thing about that is 
you never really know. 

J.B.: I was aware Laurel and I were writing a 
record at the time of the first full-length. It’s 
the only time I was aware of making a record. 
This thing that’s about to come out (Aquarian 
Blood’s soon-to-be-released second full- 
length album), I had no idea we were making 
a record that was going to be released. 
Billups: Let’s talk about the upcoming 
album. The sound is a bit of a departure for 
what you’ve done so far. 

J.B.: If you go back to the first tape, there are 
elements of the next album there. There are 
acoustic guitars, twelve-string guitars. The 
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second tape has acoustic-based songs. This 
element has been with us since the beginning. 
The way it came about—sorta—was I was 
on tour with Ex-Cult when the first Aquarian 
Blood record came out. When I got back, 
the drummer for Aquarian Blood broke his 
arm. So we had downtime and started doing 
a bunch of these acoustic shows. But it was 
built off of songs we already had recorded. 
Billups: So, just to say plainly at this point: 
You’re releasing an acoustic record this year 
and none of the material is acoustic versions 
of what you’ve already done, like Kiss or 
Neil Diamond doing an acoustic set. 

J.B.: Yeah. All of these songs are unique to 
the record. That’s the thing, I don’t really write 
records; I record whatever way I want to. For 
the songs we’ve released versus the songs 
we’ve recorded, there’s tons of material, but 
some of it is heinously stupid shit. But I have 
to entertain those notions when I have them 
so I can get to the songs I like. 

So the process is never, “Let’s write some 
acoustic shit,” but rather, “What do you feel 
like doing today?” We were probably tired 
of the full-blown Aquarian Blood set at that 
point—having to support the first record—so 
we started messing more with the acoustic 
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I don't have any interest in making the same record again and again. 
I have no expectations. 


shit. We got a few tunes put away and we 
were taking our time. 

This is what informs this whole record: 
the title. The whole emotional process. In 
April, my son’s mother hung herself in a 
closet. It was a Saturday night, about ten 
o’clock, I was about a six-pack'deep, and we 
got a phone call. There were a bunch of cops 
around the house. My son’s younger sister 
from a different father found her. It fucked 
my head up. You have shit you deal with. I’m 
not trying to make it about that, but whenever 
I sat down to write it was with me. 

Billups: That’s rough. 

J.B.: By September, I had a handful of songs. 
And a day short of five months to the day of 
the suicide, my sister—who I grew up being 
extremely close to—took her own life. She 
was five years older than me. She got me into 
every thing I was into that was ever cool. She 
was the catalyst for it. I was devastated. She 
has two ten-year-old twin boys. She was in a 
fucked up marriage. I didn’t know what to do 
but drink. I spent a lot of time recording, just 
to take my mind off of it. 

Billups: That’s a heavy load. I think that’s 
expected it would stick with you. 

J.B.: Maybe this is me being self-conscious, 
but I don’t want to exploit my son’s mother’s 
suicide, my sister’s suicide, but these two 
suicides bookend the songs produced in the 
five months between them in 2018. It would 
be disingenuous to say it doesn’t inform the 
album. Maybe not every single song. Those 
emotions were heavy. I told you we come 
home every night and smoke weed and party 
and play music. We were still doing that, but 
it didn’t feel like a party. 

Billups: Of course. 

J.B.: And to me, not just coping with a loss, 
because if someone called me and said either 
one had died in a car accident, at least I can 
think, ““That’s just the odds.” But these two 
people that you’re close to, people that you’ve 
known in a way they’ve had those roles in your 
life, it’s a lot to reckon with. There’s a lot of 
“why?” Suicide is a violent end. It’s an angry 
solution to a lot of problems. To try to filter 
that and think to yourself, “I gotta go work, I’m 
gonna paint this apartment. Laurel is gonna go 


out and serve beers and we’re going to come 
home and try to unwind with a six pack.” 

We’re still going though the process, 
but it’s not coming out the same. We’re not 
singing about the same goofy shit. Some 
of the stuff on the record—I’ve read things 
about it being themed about the occult—but 
it was just about us being stupid. I got tired 
of reading about that. It feels particularly 
stupid with real shit going on. I don’t want 
to sit here and say, “Well, there are these two 
suicides and we made this record about it.” 
We make music all the time. When we’re 
having a blast and life is good, that comes 
out in the songs. That’s not saying you can’t 
write a sad song when you’re in a good spot 
or sometimes when you’re in a bad spot you 
can’t write a happy song. 
Billups: Do you think these events switch a 
gear in the strategy of the album? 
J.B.: 1 don’t consciously do shit anymore, 
I just trust the process. It’s what got me 
through. Also, this started when a dude broke 
his arm. And the emotional turmoil—I don’t 
wanna make it about these things—but it’s 
also just what it is. I feel a connection to it in 
a way I’ve felt to no record I’ve made before. 
But there was no plan. I was never even of a 
mind to give it to Goner. 

A friend asked me why I’m working on 
a bunch of acoustic shit. I told them I was 
planning to just put out a CD-R in the spring 
or something. Goner asked about it during a 
conversation and I gave them twenty-three 
unorganized. songs. I was totally surprised 
they would want to put it out. It’s totally 
different from what they or I have done. 
Billups: Zac Ives of Goner Records was 
playing it in the store the first time I heard 
it. It got under my skin. I asked him to play 
it again and it blew me away. Listening more 
closely to the other album, I can really see 
where this comes from musically. I really 
think it’s special. But I think it’s going to be 
a challenge to market. 
J.B.: It’s a different thing. 
Billups: I got a CD-R of it. As of right now, 
I still don’t know the title, except you said 
it earlier. 
J.B.: A Love That Leads to War. 


Billups: I actually avoided trying to find 
things out about the record while I was 
getting my head around it. 

J.B.: It was cathartic. I was trying to dull 
some of the emotions I was having on a day- 
to-day basis. You can’t turn that shit off. 
Billups: Even though the album’s acoustic, 
it still has some of the chaos inherent in the 
other record and tapes. You still employ 
keyboards and sound effects. 

J.B.: There’s something in the album that 
the music still feels like Aquarian Blood to 
me. The approach is the same. Keyboards 
are part of the palate we’ve always worked 
with. Also, we have this old Peavey amp we 
use with a dual chorus feature. Only a friend 
repaired it incorrectly, so it works in a very 
unique way. There are weird sounds and 
feedback flourishes I use all the time from 
that. You’d never know it’s a guitar amp. I 
still use drum machines. The earlier acoustic 
songs we did, I have a nice 1970 Gibson J- 
50 acoustic guitar. It’s a classic southern 
California singer/songwriter guitar. 

Billups: Is that a nylon string guitar? 

J.B.: No. 

Billups: There is some nylon string guitar on 
the album, isn’t there? 

J.B.: Oh, yeah. I’ve always been interested 
in finger picking and doing things like that. 
For some of these songs I thought the picking 
might sound good on a nylon string guitar. I 
went out on a whim and tried one out and 
bought it. To me, it feels like part of what 
makes the record sonically different, but it 
still feels like us. 

Billups: Listening to both albums, I really 
appreciate the footprint you can pick up 
on both. 

J.B.: The problem with ideas like, “That’s not 
how they usually do it,” or “They don’t do 
it like this anymore,” is if you want to make 
music and you want to have any longevity, 
unless the formula is so rock solid from the gate 
like the Ramones, you have to reinvent what 
you’re doing to where it’s compelling. I don’t 
have any interest in making the same record 
again and again. I have no expectations. & 
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Aphid Peewit 
¢ Teenage Bottlerocket, 
Stay Rad! CD 
* The Authoritarian Personality, 
by Theodor Adorno, et al. (book) 
¢ Stiv: No Compromise, 
No Regrets DVD 
¢ Brother Theodore, 
Fate Conspires with Destiny 
to Do Me Dirt LP 
* Dead Ending, t's Not 
What You Believe 7” 


Art Ettinger 
* Sicko, 
In the Alternate Timeline LP 
* The Subjunctives, 
Sunshine and Rainbows LP 
¢ Loose Nukes, 
Behind the Screen 7” 
¢ Jumpstarted Plowhards, 
Round One LP 
* Condemned 84, When They 
Stick the Knife In 7” 


Bill Pinkel 
¢ Ramones, /t’s Alive box set 
¢ The Replacements, 
Dead Man‘s Pop box set 
(goodbye $$$) 
* Snuff, 
There's a Lot of It About LP 
* The Muffs: RIP Kim Shattuck 
¢ Weird Halloween records 


Chris Mason 


1. Loose Nukes, 

Behind the Screen 7” 

2. The Neutrals, Kebab Disco LP 
3. Condor, Singles 2017-2018 LP 
4. Cereal Killer, The Beginning 
and End of Cereal Killer LP 

5. Chain Whip, /4 Lashes LP 





Chris Terry 
¢ State Drugs, 
Takings & Leavings LP 
* Snuggle!, Holiday Heart 12” 
+ JPEGMAFIA, 
All My heroes Are Cornballs LP 
¢ Steph Cha, 
Your House Will Pay (novel) 
¢ Watching punk movies with my 
wife while she builds the syllabus 
for her punk cinema class 


Cynthia Pinedo 
¢ Seeing Tegan And Sara at 
Benaroya Hall in Seattle. It was 
so intimate and beautiful! 
¢ The Bad Cop/Bad Cop Show at 
Alex’s Bar. So much fun! 

* Razorcake’s Acoustic Guitars 
and Emotional Scars event 

at Book Show. The group 
singalong was super cute. 

* Playing Mean Jeans, Gigantic 
Sike nonstop since it came out. 
* Culture Abuse sorta secret 
quick set at Chewing Foil. 


Daryl Gussin 
* Provoke, Still Here 7” 
¢ Kitten Forever live, 
tie with Lynda Barry talk 
¢ Deep Trench demo 
* Charles Albright, Everything 
Went Charles Albright LP 
* Revisiting Born Dead Icons’ 
Ruins and finding it to be much 
more melodic than when I first 
gave it a spin, tie with listening 
to Ictus’s “Sed de Venganza” 
really loud! 


Dayna Castillo 
Top 5 Instagram Accounts 
* @razorcakegorsky 
* @teeny_tiny_vinyl 
* @bookfacemagazine 
* @xxxfanzine 
* @hecreative 
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Designated Dale 
1. Celebrating ten years of 
marriage with the fantabulous 
Yvonne Drazan in Cozumel, 
Mexico this past October. 
2. Bob Tiltwheel’s informative 
as it is entertaining podcast 
(or Bobcast, if you will). Go 
to iwannapartywithbob.com and 
get your listen on, if you 
haven’t already. 
3. The Vault podcast (finally!) 
returning online for your 
streaming pleasure, featuring 
Jack Grisham and Julia Smut. 
Oh, the things you’ll hear. 
4. Infamous Stiffs. Some 
past familiar faces who were 
known for putting the rock in 
punk rock are back. Hot damn, 
stay tuned. 
5. Riverboat Gamblers and 
Tiltwheel at the Garden Grove 
Amphitheater on 8/31/2019. 
If you didn’t have a smile on 
your face at this show, you’re 
probably a common variety 
joyless fuck. 


Eric Baskauskas 
¢ Powerplant, 
People in the Sun LP 
* Loose Nukes, both 7”s 
¢ My new Warthog shirt 
* Mini Meltdowns, 
Destined for Disaster 7” 
¢ Finally realizing that Gary 
Numan rules 


James Spooner 
¢ Material Support, 
Terror Prone Nation 
* This Is Not Berlin 
(film by Hari Sama) 
¢ Stephan King, 
On Writing (book) 
* Kokoko! live 
* Team Dresch is back together! 
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Jimmy Alvarado 
Five Random Muffs Songs 
That Should’ve Made Them 
Billionaires 
* “Everywhere I Go” 
¢ “Keep Holding Me” 
¢ “IT Don’t Like You” 
« “My Crazy Afternoon” 
¢ The Blonder and Blonder 
album in its entirety (hey, my 
list, my rules) 
Thanks Kim, Ronnie, Roy, 
Melanie, and Chris for being one 
of the best bands ever to walk 
the earth. 


Juan Espinosa 
* Loose Nukes, 
Behind the Screen 7” 
* Fetish, World Eater CD 
* Brain Tourniquet 7” 
* Condor, Singles 2017-2018 LP 
¢ Hard Skin, Same Meat 
Different Gravy LP 


Kayla Greet 
* Lone Wolf, Together Alone 
* Sicko, Choke The Pope, 
Broadway Calls at The 
Tractor Tavern 
¢ Meeting Elizabeth Warren at 
Seattle Center 
¢ The Proper Channels, 
After These Messages 
¢ Seeing Green Day for free with 
my dad in 2000 at a drive-in 
theater. RIP John Robert Greet 
Jr. (1952-2019) 


Kevin Dunn 
1. So Cow, 
Do Re Mi So Cow 
2. No Sugar, 
Rock’n’Roll Isnt Boring, It’s You 
3. Jumpstarted Plowhards, 
Round One 
4. Remnants, Bee Sides 
5. Colson Whitehead, 
The Nickel Boys (book) 








Kurt Morris 
1. Razorcake Podcast #666 
2. You Should Talk to Someone 
by Lori Gottlieb (book) 
3. Fitted, First Fits 
4. Dinosaur Jr., J Bet on Sky 
5. Snapcase, Progression 
through Unlearning 


Martin Wong 
R.LP. Cafe NELA (2013-2019) 
* California, Neko Neko, 
Schizophonics, Chui Wan, and 
Birdstriking playing at NELA 
nights before Save Music in 
Chinatown gigs 
¢ All the regulars including 
Gears, Alley Cats, Watt, 
Saccharine Trust, GDQ, Rikk 
Agnew Band, Rough Kids, La 
Tuya, Black Widows, PRV13, 
Pedal Strike, Rosemary Reyes, 
Carnage Asada... 
« The Tourists at the benefit for 
Dez, The Blasters at the benefit 
for Jamie, and most of all the 
Steinstock shows for Chris 
* The ratty old Adolescents 
shirt behind the bar, mutant hot 
dog statue in the backyard, and 
Salvamex restaurant next door. 
¢ What I’ll miss most is going 
to shows solo knowing I’d 
see friends and regulars, 
especially Dave and Deb. It 
was like Jabberjaw days, but 
better because now I’m old and 
appreciate it. 


Mike Dumps 
Top 5 Fave Records of the Year 
(2019) So Far 
1. Evening Standards, Worlds End 
2. Laika’s Orbit, Chosen No Ones 
3. Moving Targets, Wires 
4, Big Nothing, Chris 
5. The Figgs, Shady Grove 


Mike Faloon 
1. Kate Bush, celebrating her 
entire catalog since reading that 
great interview with Xetas 
2. Hamish Kilgour, Frankelstein LP 
3. Piggies, 
Something to Chew On LP 
4. Safes, Winning Combination LP 
5. Kamasi Washington, 
Harmony of Difference LP 


Mike Fournier 
¢ Hammered Hulls, Self-titled 7” 
* Superiority Burger, New York 
NY, and The Superiority Burger 
Cookbook by Brooks Headley. 
* Dump Him, 
Dykes to Watch Out For LP 
* Soul Glo, 
The N in Me Is Me LP 
¢ Ken Burns: Country Music 


Mike Frame 
1. The Hangmen, Cactusville 
2. Partial Traces, Low Definition 
3. Chris Knight, Almost Daylight 
4. Sleater-Kinney, 
The Center Wont Hold 
5. Weathered Statues, 
live in Rapid City 


Paul Comeau 
In Celebration of the 20th 
Anniversary of Seeing HO 
for the First Time, Five of My 
Favorite H,O Songs 
¢ “Five Year Plan” 
« “One Life, One Chance” 
* “Guilty By Association” 
» “Empty Pockets” 
* “Sacred Heart” 


Paul Silver 
1. Western Settings, 
Another Year LP 
2. Jumpstarted Plowhards, 
Round One LP 
3. The Run Up, Jn Motion LP 
4. Sicko, 
In the Alternate Timeline LP 
5. Various, Red Scare Industries: 
15 Years of Beers and Tears 


Rene Navarro 
1. Violencia split 7” 
with Depraved 
2. R.L.P. Cafe NELA 
3. Making fun of Ska Phase 
4. Swingin Utters, 
Here Under Protest 
5. Rumors of a Biimbklaatt 
reunion. 


Rev. Nerb 
¢ Trampoline Team, Self-titled LP 
 Twistin’ Egyptians, 

Complete 2 x CD 
¢ Control Freaks, 
She's the Bomb LP 


¢ Perfect Buzz, “In Your Face” 
b/w “My Apologies” 45 

¢ Foxhall Stacks, The Coming 
Collapse LP 


Rich Cocksedge 
¢ Crazy Arm, Harker, Quiet 
Man live Oct. 5, 2019 at The 
Junction, Plymouth 
¢ Lifecrusher, Vision Quest 
live Oct. 5, 2019 at The 
Underground, Plymouth 
¢ Electric Chair, 

Performative Justice 7” 

* Sicko, Jn the Alternate 
Timeline LP, tie with The 
Subjunctives, Sunshine and 
Rainbows CD 

¢ Rauchen, Gartenzwerge Unter 
Die Edre LP, tie with Private 
Function, St Anger LP 


Rick V. 
1. Boris The Sprinkler, 
Vespa to Venus 
2. Something Weird presents 
Spook Show Spectacular A-Go- 
Go LP 
3. Crass, Penis Envy reissue 
4. Cannabis: The Illegalization 
of Weed in America 
by Box Brown 
5. Jumpstarted Plowhards, 
Round One 


RoQue Torres 
1. Sonido Del Valle Two Year 
Record Store Anniversary Pari 
Sept. 29, 2019 (Boyle Heights, 
E.L.A.) featuring Haru Kuroi, 
Sister Mantos, Groovin’ High, 
Lilly Flor Y Los Compas, D.J. 
Bob Chillin’ 
2. 49th Chicano Moratorium 
Aug. 29, 2019 at Self Help 
Graphics (Boyle Heights, 
E.L.A.) featuring Ernesto 
Vigil, Antonia Montes, Carlos 
Montes, Lisa Vargas, Rudy 
Chavez, Sol Marquez 
3. Mondo Hollywood Aug. 24, 
2019 at Catch One Nightclub 
(L.A.) featuring Bloodshot Bill, 
Deke Dickerson, Mark Sultan, 
The Flytraps, L.A. Witch 
4. Gronk A Ver: Revisioning 
Art History Vol. 1 book by Max 


Benavidez. CSRC Press, 2007 
5. “The Neighborhood” art 
exhibition reception/release party 
for Original’s Magazine Issues 

6 and 7.at Shadowbox Gallery 
(D.T.L.A.) Aug. 17, 2019 


Ryan Nichols 
¢ Bionic Ear Studios; 
Santa Ana, Calif. 
* Spectres, “Provincial Wake” 
¢ Davis Sedaris 
* Red Paint by Sacha La Pointe 
* The desert 


Sean Koepenick 
Digital Delights 
1. Wire Lines, Demo 
2. Too Much Joy, 
Death Ray Machine 
3. Viva Death, 
Unreleased Tracks from Viva 
Death (first album) 
4. Shot Baker, Minor Covers 
5. Drew O’ Doherty, 
The Robbery 


Toby Tober 
Top 5 Movies I Have 
Recently Enjoyed 
1. Midsommar 
2. Here to Be Heard: The Story 
of the Slits 
3. Tigers Are Not Afraid 
4. TAD: Busted Circuits and 
Ringing Ears 
5. The Peanut Butter Falcon 


Todd Taylor 
¢ Snuff, Theres a Lot of It About 
LP tie Boris The Sprinkler, 
Vespa to Venus LP 
* Control Top, Covert Contracts 
LP tie Rata Negra, Oido 
Absoluto LP 
¢ Dan Webb And The Spiders, 
Now It Can Be Told Vol. 2 LP 
¢ Snakes, Psychic Rats EP 
¢ Slum Gang, Fermented LP 








ACCUSED A.D., THE: 

The Ghoul in the Mirror: LP 

This is yet another old school 
band with two separate versions 
concurrently active, _ containing 
a different combination of past 
members. The A.D. moniker indicates 
that this version of The Acciised lost 
the battle for the band name. There 
is no fan of any of these bands who 
digs this bullshit. Kiss and make up 
or form a new band with a new name. 
That said, this is solid crossover thrash 
in the same vein that the original 
Acciised were known for, though with 
fewer ultra-fast songs. While I’m not a 
big enough fan to accurately compare 
this to their classic records, the music 
here is good and worth a listen for 
anyone into Iron Reagan, D.R.L., Toxic 
Holocaust, et cetera. Also of note, 
the song “Dirt Merchant” contains 
a complete ripoff of the riff from 
Black Sabbath’s “Sabbra Cadabra.” 
—Chad Williams (Blackhouse, 
blackhouserecordsinc.com) 


ADULT MAGIC: Self-titled: LP 

Long Island trio that includes folks 
from Iron Chic, Crow Bait, and the 
almighty Get Bent. Melancholic, 
and threaded through with some big 
melodies. Steadfastly midtempo. 
Proficient enough—these folks have 
all been doing this a while. Ultimately, 
it sounds like something you might 
have found on an indie sampler CD 
in the ’90s, and that’s absolutely not a 
bad thing—just means it’s something 
you’d have gambled on and been 
pleasantly surprised by. The three 
vocalists all get their “own” songs 
where they sing lead, and that can be 
a little jarring, like it’s hard to really 
get my finger on the pulse of the band 
and what they’re aiming for. But all 
in all, it’s a well done, well executed 
affair, with contents leaning way more 
towards “measured consideration of 
contents of navel” than “an armada of 
fists pumping in the air,” so take that, 
you know, as you will. —Keith Rosson 
(Dead Broke / Specialist Subject) 


ALUMINUM KNOT EYE: Self-titled: 7” 
This band is certainly from 
Weirdoland and I like that about them. 
I don’t know what the fuck their name 
is about, besides seemingly being just 
three words selected at random. The 
record’s cover is a mournful looking 
mannequin with its limbs scattered 
around the room, as well as some 
creepy cutout pictures of robotic 
women—all in black and white. On 
the record, we get two tracks and 
one is a cover that I’ve never heard 
of called “Pantherman,” by Frank 
Klunhaar. I looked it up online to 
compare, and I think they did a great 
job preserving the wildness factor of 
the song. The A Side is an original 
called “Neutered and Declawed” and 
it is full of screams, screeches, and 
squeals. The root note of the melody 
just trudges along till the bridge 
when both the vocals and guitars 
start to growl. This band feels sloppy 
and out of control in a way that seems 
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There isn’t a trace of melody on this disc and 
that’s just how daddy takes his medicine. 





dangerous. I bet their live shows 
are rad as hell. —Kayla Greet (Dirty 
Hippy Barn) 


ALUMINUM KNOT EYE: Self-titled: 7” 
Two tracks of trippy noise 
mongering that dance on the thin 
border between trash rock and 
hardcore. Some psychedelic rock is 
pumped into the proceeding, with 
heaps of chaos slathered on top of 
repetitive riffing, all collected in an 
over-the-top delivery. The whole 
thing is surprisingly effective and 
engaging. —Jimmy Alvarado (Dirty 
Hippy Barn, facebook.com/ 
dirtyhippybarn) 


ANTICITIZEN: Live in AllenTown: CS 
Fast, furious anarcho punk outfit 
AntiCitizen offer up a clean and 
clear recording from their set at the 
Tape Swap Radio stage at Allentown 
Artfest. All OG with the exception of 
the “You Suffer” cover by Napalm 
Death. Not bad, considering I was 
sure I read this book by its cover. 
Some serious spiky jacket shit. 
—Camylle Reynolds (Self-released, 
anticitizen.storenvy.com) 


ANTINATIONAL BASS CREW: 
Demolition: CS 

Debut demo from this Hamburg dub- 
leaning punk band. Actually, likely 
more of a reggae/dub sound than 
punk at all. But it’s sure loud and 
heavy at times, filled with well-placed 
vocals and keys in the right places. 
The lyrics are extremely political, 
focusing on anti-fascist, direct action 
and immigration issues, which wasn’t 
what I was expecting, but is surely 
welcomed. —Steve Adamyk (Self- 
Released, antinationalbasscrew. 
bandcamp.com) 


SCM 1 est) 
JAD, Strach CD 


ANTI-SYSTEM: 

Live in Durham City: CD 

This band is a perfect example of 
seeing the name for years but not 
ever actually hearing the band. There 
was little doubt that a band with this 
name and this logo is a peace punk/ 
UK82-style band. As someone who is 
generally not fond of live albums, I 
was curious to see what first exposure 
to a long-running band via live 
recording might be like. Well, it takes 
no time at all to see that Anti-System 
fucking rip! This is a live recording 
from this year and it is stellar: high 
energy, great vocals, and real passion 
that is immediately inspiring and 
kind of amazing. Will be tracking 
down some studio recordings from 
this band very soon. —Mike Frame 
(Boss Tuneage) 


BALL OF LIGHT: Flux: CD 

I'll get to the point here—Flux is 
a workhorse from start to finish. 
These Ohioans blast through their 
follow up to their debut EP last year 
without hesitation or time to breathe. 
From guys who helped round out 
Everyday Objects, Raging Nathans, 
Lost Hands Found Fingers, et cetera, 
this is hardcore-leaning tech metal at 
its finest; a band that could fit right 
in on a label like Relapse or Hydra 
Head back in the day. Make sure to 
check out their video for “Forms and 
Formalities” animated by Evan Wolff 
of Vacation, as it’s really something. 
—Steve Adamyk (Rad Girlfriend, 
radgirlfriendrecords.storenvy.com) 


BASK: Task: CS 

Bask are a Houston-based three- 
piece band doing really great, super 
catchy, and tuneful ‘90s-influenced 
bedroom indie rock. It’s straight 


up really, really good. John Sears 
of Bask is a Houston legend in 
my book—a genius type who has 
been putting out DIY releases on 
his Grey Ghost label for well over 
twenty years, often in hyper-limited 
editions, including sometimes 
putting out his own projects like this 
one. I’m convinced all of the bands 
he’s ever been in (or at least the 
ones I have known about) have been 
good, and this is another winner to 
support my theory. Seven songs total 
are included here, one of which is 
long and droney, unlike the others. 
Absolutely recommended. —Mark 
Twistworthy (Grey Ghost / Poison 
Moon, poisonmoonrecords.com) 


BATTERY MARCH: Self-titled: CS 

This came out of nowhere and what 
a find! Boston punk that reminds me 
of Peter And The Test Tube Babies 
musically with a hint of Choke on 
vocals. They cover a song by French 
punks Camera Silens, too. Apparently, 
one of the members of Camera Silens 
pulled a bank heist and was on the run 
for close to thirty years and then turned 
himself in? That’s a movie waiting to 
happen. But this release is awesome. 
The lyrics seem to be fixated on 
cops, guns, and rats. Not necessarily 
in that order. But that’s the world we 
live in today. -Sean Koepenick (Self- 
released, bostonruin@gmail.com) 


BEEKEEPERS, THE: Song Demos: CS 
This is chock full of pleasant and 
quirky pop songs; light and fun. 
There’s a lot going on here musically, 
so much that I can’t really tell what 
instruments are being used to compose 
these songs at times. Was that a 
harpsichord? An organ? What is even 
going on here? I mean, I definitely like 
what I’m hearing here... I like it quite 
a bit. There’s a cover of The Scientists 
“Frantic Romantic” included, allowing 
me to take advantage of the familiarity 
to draw me back in. This is eccentric- 
sounding in a way that made me go 
“huh,” while not creeping too for 
outside of my musical comfort zone. 
—Mark Twistworthy (the-beekeepers. 
bandcamp.com) 


BERNAYS PROPAGANDA: Vtora 
Mladost, Treta Svetska Vojna: CD 
Bernays Propaganda have been 
described in the past as both a post- 
punk and dance punk band. I’d argue 
that while their politics appear to be of 
the subversive kind (can’t read any of 
the lyrics, they’re all in Macedonian) 
their musical influences—and there 
is an assortment—would compel me 
to label this anything but post-punk 
or punk-sounding. There’s definitely 
some dance music incorporated into 
their stew as well as electro, and 
African percussion. Brings to mind 
the alternative bands in the mid- to 
late-’90s that were a little tricky to pin 
down (Cibo Matto, Luscious Jackson, 
et cetera), but with the modern pop 
influence of artists like M.I.A. Mike 
Watt lends a hand in one of the songs 
here but it’s still not enough for me to 
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Flashlights - Shadows and Lights LP (SMR025) 
Long awaited debut LP from Tokyo's premier indie pop band. 
Featuring members of The Knocks and Rock-A-Cherry! 


Beatseeker - Center of the Heart CD (SMR026) 
First album from Hamamatsu Japans’ punk/power pop trio, Beatseeker. | 
Cd out soon, LP later 2019 


fa See Saw 7” (SMRO27) 
@ new 7’ from Japan's queens of high energy garage punk rock and roll. 
§| Featuring members of Nylon and Girls Go-yle. Limited handmade jacket! 


David Quinton — Overlook Road LP (SMRO028) 
Former member of the Mods and parntered with Stiv Bators, this is 12 tracks of 
unreleased recordings from the early 80s remastered! 2” album release in 38 years! 


www.secretmissionrecords.com | secretmissionrecords.bandcamp.com | www.facebook.co 





praise this album much, if at all. Juan 
Espinosa (Moonlee, moonleerecords. 
com / Geenger, geengerrecords. 
com / Popdepresija, popdepresija. 
com / Balkan Veliki, balkanveliki. 
bandcamp.com) 


BIG FUN: Happy Scary: LP 

Here’s the show: Melvins and the 
Locust, there’s a band called Big Fun 
opening up for them that you’ve never 
heard of. You catch the tail end of 
their set and it’s this perfect hybrid of 
the two headliners and you buy their 
record. These guys are a blast live, 
just as their name implies. Go see 
them. —Ryan Nichols (Self-released, 
no address listed) 


BIKES: Self-titled: LP 

Berlin ’60s garage rock’n’roll served 
Iggy style; punk roots. Simplistic, 
melodic, and sassy. What I loved 
best? The clean, unscathed, skilled 
guitar with no distortion. No frills 
and cheap thrills, like day old pizza 
and cold cheap beer. Fucking rockers. 
—Camylle Reynolds (Alien Snatch) 


BILLY AUGUST & THE JULY 
MONARCHY: Drunk Dial 2:7" 
Portland’s Drunk Dial Records does 
a thing where they get an artist in the 
studio, have them get drunk, then write 
and record an original song, and cover 
a classic song. The finished product 
is released on a 7”, and this was the 
result. To be honest, I was expecting 
a shit show from a band that was 
“drunk on one giant bottle of cheap 


vodka, a 12-pack of PBR, and more 
Milwaukee’s Best Ice than the artist 
is willing to admit.” I was pleasantly 
surprised to hear a really great original 
organ-infused garage/power pop song. 
They covered Hal Ketchum’s “Small 
Town Saturday Night,” and turned 
an up-tempo traditional country song 
into a slow, heart-wrenching tune that 
could be played during a character’s 
breakdown in a movie. Neither song 
really lent any idea that the artist was 
drunk—aside from the beverage being 
opened at the end of the cover, being 
sipped, and letting out a satisfying 
“ahh.” I think it added a raw and 
intimate sound to the tracks, and am 
going to look into some of the other 
artists that have done this. —Cynthia 
Pinedo (Drunk Dial) 


BLACK KNIFE: Spel! Caster: CD 

If you would have played me an early 
skate rock or Metal Blade Records 
comp and snuck this in, I wouldn’t 
have been able to tell. Reverb-heavy 
vocals, thrashy riffs, and a tunes are 
super sick, despite how cheesy the 
artwork is. -Ryan Nichols (Husk, no 
address listed) 


BODY FARM: 2019 Demo: CD 

Raging, noisy hardcore with great 
vocals is what is happening here. And 
I’m hearing it on a handmade CD 
nearly two decades into the twenty- 
first century. Cool to see a band taking 
the time to put something like this 
together at this point. Killer guitar 
tone, great energy, and a solid rhythm 


section; this band is likely to just slay 
in a live setting. -Mike Frame (So This 
Is Progress, erekkudla@gmail.com) 


BORIS THE SPRINKLER: 

Vespa to Venus: LP 

I couldn’t even imagine one possible 
reality where I would be writing 
about a brand spanking .new Boris 
The Sprinkler record in 2019, but 
here we are. Boris are one of my 
favorite bands that I got into in my 
impressionable twenties. Solid, 
Ramones-based punk rock firmly 
rooted in cartoonish ridiculousness 
(like I need to describe them to you). 
I was so sad when they called it a 
day back in 2000 but made peace 
with the fact that I would never again 
know which Taco Bell locations 
I had to avoid... There is usually 
some apprehension when it comes 
to a nineteen-year gap between 
albums, but not this time. It is all 
here. The monologue gag, Rev. Norb 
announcing the title of each song, the 
amazing catchiness of it all, and most 
importantly, the fun. This album easily 
stands with the rest of the catalogue. 
I love this album, so in celebration I 
am going to shamelessly steal Rev. 
Norb’s review schtick. BEST SONG: 
“Spider Baby.” BEST SONG TITLE: 
“My Cock’s on Drugs!” FANTASTIC 
AMAZING TRIVIA FACT: Although 
the world seems like it may be at 
it’s shittiest, the fact that Boris The 
Sprinkler is out there making music 
again gives me hope for the future. 
—Ty Stranglehold (Beer City) 


BRACKET: Too Old to Die Young: CD 

I totally missed the Bracket boat till 
now. I’d never before heard one of their 
songs, and while I’m not completely 
kicking myself with a boot full of 
FOMO, I’m happy to have arrived at 
the intersection of myself and Bracket. 
The tracks are mellow and catchy—so 
catchy I found myself waking up with 
their melodies and choruses in my 
head after only listening to each song 
twice. Really enjoyed the harmonies 
and their strong guitar leads. I’m 
interested in the back catalog now. 
—Kayla Greet (Fat) 


BROTHER THEODORE: Fate Conspires 
with Destiny to Do Me Dirt: LP 

If you’re young enough, you might 
associate the term “monologist” with, 
god forbid, our current tweet-farting, 
blubberheaded skintag of a president. 
Or perhaps any of the insectoid 
denizens of the cyber world who 
think of themselves as “influencers.” 
If so, your gooey, social-media 
addled mind needs _ expanding. 
Let me introduce you to Brother 
Theodore—the Rumpelstiltskin of 
monologists, the sideshow shaman 
of the sinister and absurd. Despite 
his claim of being “just plain folks,” 
Brother Theodore was poetically 
darker than Poe, more eldritch than 
Lovecraft, more comfortable with 
unease than Gorey, more grim than 
Ayn Rand, more teutonically truculent 
than Nietzsche, more unhinged than 
Artaud, more socially ill-adjusted than 
Rondo Hatton, and more intimately 
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acquainted with putrefaction than 
Baudelaire; part gargoyle, part troll, 
part human jack-o-lantern: Theodore 
came across as some kind of brilliantly 
demented avuncular forbear to Borat. 
But one that left you even more 
uncertain about the answer to “how 
much of this is a put-on?” Unlike 
Borat, many things about Theodore— 
like his German accent, for one—were 
not affectations and his peculiarity 
was unquestionably organic. Wedged 
like a fungus between fact and 
fiction, he was a liminal character par 
excellence. If you know of Brother 
Theodore at all, it’s most likely as the 
squash-like uncle in The ‘Burbs. But if 
you’re lucky, you might remember his 
contentious and exuberantly strange 
appearances on the Late Night with 
David Letterman show in the ’80s. If 
you’ve never seen those appearances, 
go to Youtube right now and look up 
his “food sermon.” It is pure gothic 
genius and you may never look at your 
Chicken McNuggets the same way 
again. In this gas-lighted era where 
truth is speckled with mushrooms 
and decomposing before our eyes, 
this brilliant, hilarious, ranting 
toadstool of a philosopher might be 
more relevant than ever. In fact, he’s 
probably the only philosopher who 
matters anymore. —Aphid Peewit 
(Omni, worldwentdown.com/omni) 


CFM: 

Soundtrack to an Empty Room: LP 

A Ty Segall cohort kicks up much 
dust on this third solo venture. 





Essentially loud guitar rock with a 
garage undertow, the songs are rife 
with solid riffage and a dynamic 
range that keeps things from 
devolving into a monochromatic din 
of howling guitars. Jimmy Alvarado 
(In The Red) 


CHAIN WHIP: 14 Lashes: LP 

Vancouver BC has a lot of great music 
going on as of late. I’ve talked about 
it a lot in these very pages. Needles// 
Pins, Sore Points, and Corner Boys 
to name a few. I love all of those 
bands dearly, but none deliver the 
pure hardcore punk rock assault of 
Chain Whip. I saw them live first and 
quickly picked up their debut 7”. Saw 
them a few more times and here we 
are with their first full length. I am 
enamored by the fact that only one of 
these rippers clocks in at more than 
two minutes. This is my punk rock! 
Breakneck speed yet still finds the 
time reel you in with interesting parts 
and loud, singalong choruses. It is 
hard to reconcile the seething anger 
and hatred dripping from the vocals 
with the unequivocal sweetheart that 
is Joshy (it’s not like it’s a secret. 
The guy rules!). I was talking with 
someone in the U.S. recently about 
how if you look at it from a “per capita” 
perspective, Canada has a ridiculously 
high number of top-drawer punk rock 
bands. Past and present. Chain Whip 
are ruling Vancouver right now and 
quickly gaining ground. You’ve been 
warned. —Ty Stranglehold (Neon 


Waste, neonwaste.com) 


CHARLES ALBRIGHT: 

Everything Went Charles Albright: CS 
Shit’s a trip. A discography of sorts, 
this project apparently started as a one- 
man band and eventually evolved into 
a six-piece, including a saxophonist. It’s 
pretty well done, high tempo punk stuff 
with a lot of energy and ridiculously long 
songs. Like, the five to seven minute 
range, though the early solo project stuff 
is all in the one to two minute mark. It’s 
rare that I say it, but I can’t really put my 
finger on this. Visually, it’s all a spoof 
of old Black Flag/SST stuff, even down 
to the label logo. There’s no lyrics, 
but songs include “I’m Happy, I’m a 
Genius,” “Let’s Fuck!,” and “Dane 
Cook, Nickelback, The Olive Garden, 
Armageddon.” I just... Hell if 1 know, 
folks. This one threw me for a loop. It’s 
intentionally blown out and goes into 
some painfully dull and long-winded 
noise passages, but on the other hand 
it’s at times so awesomely pummeling 
and in the red, it almost sounds like 
industrial music. There’s definitely 
some solid material, though the “hur- 
de-hurr, let’s name our band after a 
serial killer who murdered a bunch 
of sex workers” makes it even harder 
to discern what they’re shooting for 
here. —Keith Rosson (Sacramento / 
Domestic Honey) 


CHARLES ALBRIGHT: 
Everything Went Charles Albright: LP 
Wow! This is fantastic! File 


between Attempted Suicide and The 
Catburglars’ LP. Ruthlessly catchy 
hardcore punk that’s jam-packed 





with energy, monumental passages 
of feedback, and tongue-in-cheek 
lyrics. If you’re the kinda freak who 
daydreams about The Dirtbombs 
covering The Zero Boys, hightail 
it to your local vinyl retailer and 
pick up this record. I’ve seen the 
name “Charles Albright” around for 
a long time, but I didn’t think this 
is what it sounded like. Went back 
and listened to previous material, 
and it doesn’t! Not to diminish the 
previous work, but this is by far the 
best shit. -Dary! (Sacramento) 


CHUBBY AND THE GANG: 

All Along the Uxbridge Road: 7” 
Containing personnel. from Arms 
Race, Violent Reaction, and Gutter 
Knife, Chubby And The Gang provide 
two killers tunes blessed with hints of 
surf, rock’n’roll and 1970s punk. It’s a 
long way from rocket science but, boy 
oh boy, these straightforward songs 
have more infectiousness than can 
often be found on a whole album. Total 
raucous fun. Some records transcend 
the need for words and this is one of 
them. —Rich Cocksedge (Static Shock, 
staticshockrecords.limitedrun.com) 


CIVIC: 

Selling Sucking Blackmail Bribes: 7" 

Two tracks of blown-out Australian 
punk rock. Punchy delivery and oodles 
of primal urgency hardwired into 
their sound gives this the subtlety of 
Godzilla attacking Detroit. Fuck yeah, 
more of this, please. Jimmy Alvarado 
(Total Punk, floridasdying.com) 





CURLEYS: Self-titled: 7” 

I like records that sound like they’re 
being played at the wrong speed no 
matter what speed you put them on. 
I like records where the lyrics all 
sound like “blah blah blah,” as if 
the singer is telling me I’m a jerk 
for even worrying about it. I like 
records where everything is sorta 
tinny and off, but still somehow 
super precise. I like this record. 
—Emma Alice Johnson (Total Punk, 
totalpunkrecords.bandcamp.com) 


CURSE WORDS: 

Trash Planet Earth: CD 

Am I at MAGFest? Is this a video 
game boss battle? This record starts 
with dramatic synthy organs but 
quickly returns to melodic pop 
punk. Curse Words write space punk 
concept albums and this record tracks 
the journey for a new home planet, 
finding trash planet earth. It’s almost 
as if they crash landed in the midst 
of Greta Thunberg’s speech. The first 
track ends “tell the kids ‘fuck you,’” 
as if from the perspective of boomer 
climate change deniers angry at the 
undeniable truth that their planet is 
already uninhabitable. The message 
continues in “Captain We’ve Landed” 
with “we’ll probably die out in a 
couple of years, and it’s occurred to 
me, how lovely earth will be when 
we finally leave,” foreshadowing 
our own impending extinction event. 
Drowning in pep, you can hear the 
excitement of the earth to no longer 
be trash. It’s overwhelmingly positive 
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unless you’re a garbage human. 
—Lorien Lamarr (Self released) 


D7Y: Self-titled: LP 

Exactly what you’d expect from 
Iron Lung. D7Y are from Reykjavik, 
Iceland, with brutal, nihilistic D-beat 
hardcore. D7Y features members 
of Daudyflin and ROHT with 
heavily distorted, throbbing bass, 
deconstructed metallic guitar, and ax- 
grinding thrashers. Fans of No Statik 
and Shit Coffins pay heed. -Camylle 
Reynolds (Iron Lung) 


DANA: 

Glowing Auras & Black Money: LP 
Weirdo punk rockers, take notice. 
DANA’s apocalyptic second record 
is here. With a facade of wild, noisy 
punk rock enveloped by dystopian sci- 
fi soundscapes, DANA lures you into 
their world. Once you’ve accepted 
your new existence in that world, you 
are free to discover the protest punk 
communications contained within: 
a warning to humanity, a peek into 
our all-but-certain grim future, and 
an exploration of the internal feelings 
that all of this insanity thrusts onto 
our personal lives and collective 
psyches. The only real sonic reference 
point I can conjure for DANA is a 
mid-’90s Santa Barbara band called 
Crack (highly recommended, if 
you can locate it). Alternatively, 
DANA sounds sort of like early L.A. 
weirdo punk meets Devo, playing 
through Sonic Youth’s gear? Doesn’t 
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recommended. —Chad Williams (Heel 
Turn, heelturnrecords.com) 


DANGER!MAN: 

Weapons of Mass Distraction: LP 
This is an excellent album although I 
didn’t think so at first. The first few 
listens did little for me, but as time 
went on I started noticing different 
elements of songs that began to grab 
my attention. These included some 
catchy melodies, the occasional mixed 
female/male vocal attack—the female 
vocals are provided by members of 
Lucky Malice—and a rough, edgy 
sound. Once my concentration was 
fully focused, it became apparent 
this Norwegian outfit was outdoing 
everything I had previously heard by 
it. There is not one clunker on this 
record, as each song is able to stand 
out from the others. It’s like each one 
is vying to be the best track and each 
one has its own strong, and legitimate, 
case to make. —Rich Cocksedge (Boss 
Tuneage) 


DANGER!MAN: 
Weapons of Mass Distraction: CD 
Composed of Norwegian punk 
veterans, Danger!Man have several 
decades of musical experience between 
them. Their first release since a 2016 
split LP with Lucky Malice, Weapons 
of Mass-Distraction features nine new 
tracks. While I could appreciate their 
brand of melodic punk with a lot of 
harmonizing singalongs and a strong 
dose of working class politics, I could 
not get into this even after repeated 
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listens. Note that this CD is only 
available as a bonus with the purchase 
of the LP. With so many bands sending 
in records with beautiful artwork and 
extras in the packaging, it honestly 
irked me to receive a CD in a blank 
plastic sleeve with nothing in the way 
of artwork or lyrics/liner notes. While 
this might sound like a trivial thing to 
have shape my opinion of Weapons 
of Mass Distraction, their music did 
little to distinguish this album from 
the dozens of other records I regularly 
review. —Paul J. Comeau (Boss 
Tuneage, contact@dangerman.no) 


DARBS, THE: Self-titled: LP 

Though my personal preference has 
long veered toward dual guitars, I’ve 
long had a soft spot for trios. Some 
of the best rock’n’roll racket—The 
Crickets, Plugz, and Hiisker Dii, for 
starters—was made by three-piece 
outfits, and despite my aforementioned 
preference, I’ve been in three trios 
over the decades. This Wisconsin 
threesome kick up dust in fine fashion 
here, melding street pop and punk into 
finely crafted songs. They keep things 
simple and direct, yet maintaining 
a sense of balance between melody 
and muscle, never leaning too 
heavily in either direction. —Jimmy 
Alvarado (The Darbs, facebook.com/ 
sheboygandarbs) 


DASTERDS: Cherophobia: CD 

While I’m sure there’s an audience 
for Dasterds’ melodic noodling, I’m 
not that target audience. Some more 
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grit—and a bit less palm muting—and 
I might have been into this. The track 
“Spoiled Rotten,” was my favorite for 
the choruses, but that alone was not 
enough to get me stoked on Dasterds. 
—Paul J. Comeau (Smog Moon, 
smogmoonrecordings.com) 


DAVID QUINTON: Overlook Road: LP 
DQ was a Toronto OG, having 
manned the drum throne for the Mods 
back in the day, and wound up in the 
clutches of Stiv Bators during the be- 
cratered one’s fondly-remembered 
power pop period on Bomp (e.g., 
Disconnected). Since that album (as 
part of the The Lord and the New 
Creatures compilation) was the first 
album I ever got stoned and listened 
to at my own place after moving 
out of my dad’s house, I kinda think 
anyone associated with that music can 
do no wrong: Ergo, David Quinton is 
the man! Apparently, he recorded and 
released one solo album in his native 
Canada in the early °80s; I’m a little 
surprised I didn’t know that, but, 
then again, it took me about thirty 
years to figure out that Stiv’s guitarist 
was in Blue Ash and that I should 
go find that record, so bear with me. 
Overlook Road consists of alternate 
takes of songs from the 1981 solo 
album, tunes recorded for a shelved 
second album, and various odds and 
ends. It’s quite respectable early ’80s 
power pop (with the exception of a 
pair of piano ballads I could’ve kinda 
done without), not at all unlike the 
more “normal” stuff in Stiv’s Bomp 
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catalogue (in point of fact, “Make 
Up Your Mind” was in Stiv’s Bomp 
catalogue). In a perfect world, of 
course, it would be Stiv singing these 
songs, but, then again, in a perfect 
world I’d be nineteen years old 
again and smoking weed in my shitty 
apartment on Webster Avenue, so one 
takes what the market will bear these 
days. I dug it. BEST SONG: “Scene 
of the Crime.” BEST SONG TITLE: 
“The Breakaway.” FANTASTIC 
AMAZING TRIVIA FACT: Album 
has one blue label and one green 
label. —Rev. Norb (Secret Mission) 


DAVID QUINTON: Overlook Road: LP 

This outlandish release is sure to 
please fans of! 1980s power pop. 
David Quinton was the drummer in 
The Mods, which led to him playing 
with Stiv Bators of Dead Boys fame. 
After recording some tracks with 
Bators for a Bomp Records release, 
Quinton released his own solo 
album on Bomp in 1981, a once- 
obscure record, reissued on CD to a 
fair degree of fanfare in the 1990s. 
This new release is David Quinton’s 
second solo LP, comprised of eleven 
previously unreleased tracks recorded 
between 1980-1985, plus one new 
track recorded this year. Also available 
on CD with five bonus tracks, this 
insane relic is yet another shining star 
from the enterprising folks at Secret 
Mission Records. Stunning, bizarre, 
and marvelous, Overlook Road is not 
to be overlooked! —Art Ettinger (Secret 
Mission, secretmissionrecords.com) 
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Getting people to shup and listen to you since 2015! 


DEAD END LANE: Still Alive: CD 

Do you miss Save Ferris? I do and in 
Dead End Lane I’ve found a modern 
transformation, with a dash of horror 
and a dash of skate punk to round 
out the melodic ska-styled bass lines. 
It’s catchy on its own but with Erin’s 
flowing—at times soaring almost 
operatic—vocals it’s unforgettable. 
It’s so lovely I wasn’t also expecting 
them to be funny. I laughed out loud at 
the homage to Tony Soprano in “Like 
a Boss.” —Lorien Lamarr (Snubbed, 
snubbedrecords.com) 


DIABLOGATO: Old Scratch: 12"EP 
Five originals and two covers take 
up this one-sided 12” from Boston’s 
Diablogato, a band from Boston that’s 
been together for about five years. 
Primarily a punk rockabilly outfit, 
there are also heavy influences from 
country and swing peppered in for 
good measure. This record is quite fun, 
and the packaging is gorgeous. Glossy 
production allows the musicianship to 
ease through the grooves, and there’s a 
cool sexiness to the singer’s voice that 
translates to a je ne sais quoi quality 
that’s oddly riveting. Those who hate 
rockabilly should steer clear, but 
everyone else will enjoy the hell out 
of Old Scratch. —Art Ettinger (State 
Line, statelinerecords.com) 


DOTS: Self-titled: LP 
Members of Midnite Snaxxx, Bad 
Daddies, and FM Knives mix trash 
rock and mid-tempo hardcore into a 
primal stew, season it with keys and 


WOAHNOWS/ BAD SLEEP. 
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sly hooks buried deep, then drown the 
vocals in liberal dollops of delay. The 
resulting cacophony is more engaging 
than one might have expected—bob- 
inducing and at times veering on the 
psychedelic. Folks quick to write 
’em off as “simplistic” might find 
themselves eating their words in short 
order. Jimmy Alvarado (Dirt Cult) 


DUDERELLA: Utopia: CS 

L.A. two-piece that sounds like the 
intersection of 6" and Alvarado, 
or Kurdt and Brody, or fuckin’ 
godheadSilo and a goddamn 
twisted drag show. It feels like 
futuristic music from the ’90s. Like 
the band that would be playing a 
berserk warehouse party in Johnny 
Mnemonic or Strange Days, but 
it’s real life and we are living in 
the dystopic, surveillance state hell 
realm and Duderella is playing a 
berserk warehouse party! Follow 
Daniel and Chris as they create their 
own world with their own unique 
sound consisting of bass and drums 
and other freaky noises. Pop this 
tape in and subvert the hegemony. 
—Daryl (Self-released, duderella. 
bandcamp.com) 


EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND 

FROZE TO DEATH: Some Years: LP 
Produced by J. Robbins of Government 
Issue, Jawbox, and Burning Airlines, 
this is a comeback album from a band 
that hasn’t released new music in 
almost two decades. People who think 
Sonic Youth is the most brilliant band 
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ever will love this, whereas everyone 
else will have to give it multiple 
listens before getting it. I think I get 
it now. It’s deliberately un-catchy, 
but the multi-layers of instruments 
engage the listener in ways that most 
types of punk aren’t sophisticated 
enough to. The accomplished 
musicianship and production team 
up to make this a record that grows 
on you after each spin. I’m digging 
it. —Art Ettinger (Habit Forming, 
habitformingrecords.com) 


EKUMEN / HEEL TURN: Split: 7” EP 

Ekumen: loud, punchy hardcore 
that batters away at the senses rather 
than go for Mach 5. Heel Turn: Mid- 
tempo to gallop-speed hardcore with 
screechy vocals and just enough 
metal in the mix to recall the slow 
parts of some of Slayer’s songs. 
—Jimmy Alvarado (The Ghost Is Clear, 
theghostisclearrecords@gmail.com) 


EKUMEN: Self-titled: LP 

Every time I go to a show, this is what 
I hope happens. It’s like Botch came 
back to life but with a conceptual 
grounding in Ursula K. LeGuin’s (rest 
in power) anarchist worlds. While 
I was listening to this entire record 
a second time, I read a thing written 
by the band that had this quote: “The 
sound guy asked me right away how 
long our set was. I told him about 
seventeen minutes and he asked if we 
could double that. We cannot.” It just 
makes me think of Palatka intensity at 
Ten Grand speed, sai with a touch 
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Third Saucet From The Sin LP 


Anewly re-mastered collection of material 
from this New Haven, CT band led by 
Craig Bell (ex-Mirrors and Rocket From The 
Tombs) from 1977-1980. Infectious, punky 
garage pop of the highest caliber. Compiles songs 
from their 7”s, along with other rare recordings. 
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more metal. I’m so happy that the 
legacy of intellectual hardcore is both 
still around and still refuses to take 
itself too fucking seriously. This entire 
shitty week was worth it just to find 
this record. If you needed that, now 
you know. —Theresa W. (Red Hawk) 


ESCARE: Drunk Dial #3:7" 

Escare’s teaser is spooky indeed. Side 
Aisaneerie, echoed chant with a strong 
horror vibe to it, like ’'m walking 
through a haunted house, except that 
house is quickly disintegrating with 
a cacophony of instrumental noise. 
Side B has a bit more of a rock vibe, 
but that ’70s creepy, twisted rock of 
The Doors or Iggy Pop. The persistent 
echo to the vocals ties the two tracks 
together. —Lorien Lamarr (Drunk Dial, 
drunkdialrecords.com) 


EXITHIPPIES: 

“Stoned” b/w “Stoned Agin”:7” 

You never know what you’re going to 
get with exithippies, but you always 
know it’s going to be interesting. 
This time around you get a Right Said 
Fred-esque lo-fi dance-pop number on 
the A side, and punishing noize on the 
flip. “Stoned Agin” is a minute and 
forty-five seconds of pure, crushing 
distortion with a rudimentary, 
mechanical beat buried beneath the 
layers of chaos. Another victory in the 
War On Music! —Daryl (SPHC) 


FETISH: World Eater: CD 
Fetish from Portland boasts quite the 
pedigree of hardcore punk personnel. 
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With members of gods Poison 
Idea and stalwarts Long Knife you 
better believe you’re in for an ass 
whooping. Nine songs of proven 
track record hardcore punk with a 
healthy mix of rockin’ stompers and 
hardcore moshers all with vocalist 
Colin Jarrell’s patented acid-throated, 
rapid fire vocal delivery. The song 
“Voyager” is a fucking journey. Take 
that however you will. Nightmare- 
inducing cover artwork rounds out 
a solid fucking punk record that I’m 
sure will make several top ten of 
2019 lists. Speaking of nightmare- 
inducing: the band photo on the CD 
booklet. Man, if I didn’t know these 
guys were hardcore punk legends I’d 
probably turn and run the other way 
if I saw these dudes walking towards 
me. —Juan Espinosa (Blackhouse, 
blackhouserecordsinc.com) 


FETISH: World Eater: CD 

If] am reviewing a band I have never 
heard of before, I like to give it a 
listen completely blind. No internet 
search, no liner notes, just the tunes. 
It can often have hilarious results. 
I popped in the Fetish CD and the 
first thought that popped into my 
head was “Poison Idea much?” As 
the album progressed, I started to 
realize that not only do they remind 
me a lot of the Portland’s Kings of 
Punk themselves, but they are good 
at it. 1 mean really good. It started to 
make me a little mad, as in, “Where 
do these guys get off being so damn 
good at Poison Idea?” I figured I 
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better find out what the deal is with 
these guys. One web search and it 
instantly makes sense. This six- 
piece band features three ex-Poison 
Idea members and three members of 
Long Knife (a band long considered 
as the bastard sons of Poison Idea). 
Legitimacy verified. This album 
is over-the-top amazing. Not 
really a fan of the band name or 
the album art, but whatever, it’s 
about the fucking music! Get this! 
-Ty Stranglehold (Blackhouse, 
blackhouserecordsinc.com) 


FITTED: First Fits: CD/LP 

I’m not sure if Fitted can be called 
a supergroup, but they include Mike 
Watt and Wire members Graham 
Lewis and Matthew Simms, so that’s 
certainly something. The six songs 
on First Fits clock in at thirty-eight 
minutes and are a great mix of psych 
pop, punk, and math rock. The band 
came together in 2017 and after one 
practice they performed at a festival 
put on by Wire. I’m not sure how much 
they’ve practiced since then, but this 
sounds tight. Lewis and Watt trade off 
on vocal duties but Lewis handles the 
majority of them. The music can be 
repetitive but not in a bad way (“Plug 
in the Jug”). Other times the music is 
tribal and primal with obscure lyrics 
(such as “The Legend of Lydmar 
Lucia” with the lines “A seven floor 
pizza. His fun cuts each slice. The top 
is unfrozen and the people are nice.”) 
But those eccentricities don’t turn me 
off to First Fits. Instead I find myself 
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intrigued and wanting more. There’s 
such a range in the styles while all 
falling under a category of Wire meets 
Mike Watt + The Missingmen. This 
foursome has taken the best of those 
parts and made a solid album. I can’t 
wait to hear more! —Kurt Morris (ORG 
Music, orgmusic.com) 


FLASHLIGHTS: 

Shadows and Lights: LP 

Japanese power pop. Sound is 
tight, squeaky clean, and pleasant. 
Jimmy Alvarado (Secret Mission, 
secretmissionrecords.com) 


FLUD: Manage to Live: CD 

If the local news fucked a Moog 
synthesizer, the resulting mashup 
might sound something like this. 
Listening to this, and writing this 
review was as much a waste of my 
time as it is yours for reading it. Sorry. 
—Paul J. Comeau (Walls Flowing, no 
address listed) 


FOXHALL STACKS: 

The Coming Collapse: LP 

Given the sheer volume of icky 
non-starters with which this crew 
has been associated over the course 
of the last thirty-five years or so 
(Jawbox? Junkyard?? Post-’82 Bad 
Religion??? Hailp!), and given that 
the cover graphics are so snooty that 
I’m surprised they didn’t suggest a 
wine pairing, I have to admit that I’m 
pleasantly stunned at how doggone 
good this record is. The sticker on the 
front calls it “Power Pop”—it’s not; 





it’s way too unconcerned with fucking 
to fall under that particular umbrella— 
it’s more of a moderned-up version 
of a mid-’80s slow-burn classic like 
MIA’s Afier the Fall or something like 
that, a blessed-by-all-sides marriage 
of melody, musicianship, songwriting, 
and other such esoteric concepts, 
yielding an album that you have no 
intention of liking but wind up liking 
anyway. And, even if you dont like 
it, the production on this record is so 
friggin’ perfect that you’re gonna be 
compelled to listen, regardless. Most 
of the records released by early ’80s 
bands in 1986 and 1987 sucked; this 
album reminds me of the few that 
didn’t. These guys are still gonna 
hafta write catchier choruses if they’re 
gonna make a serious run at being the 
post-hardcore Mott The Hoople (the 
chorus as a whole having dropped 
from vogue in the greater Washington, 
DC area sometime around 1985), 
but sometimes you just gotta tip 
your cap and admire the picture of 
the piano. Well done. BEST SONG 
“Take Control.” BEST SONG TITLE: 
“Turntable Exiles.” FANTASTIC 
AMAZING TRIVIA FACT: My copy 
of this album is slightly larger than 
the standard diameter and therefore 
I cannot close my turntable’s dust 
cover when it is on the turntable. 
-Rev. Nerb (Snappy Little Numbers, 
snapppylittlenumbers.com) 


FOXY: Can't Stop Us: CD 
I didn’t know people still made super 
low quality CDs with shitty, pixilated 





°90s style graphics anymore... guess 
I was wrong. Makes sense as the 
band have a ’77-style ’90s Southern 
California sound, if that makes 
sense. Super crisp production, female 
vocals, and a backing band my age 
with slicked back hair and sunglasses. 
Like slowed down beach punk with 
a dab of !Action Pact! and X-Ray 
Spex. It’s paint by numbers, stuck in a 
time machine shit. Pass. -Tim Brooks 
(Self-released, no address listed) 


FRIEND OF MY YOUTH: Telling: LP 

YES, YES, YES. As soon as I heard 
the first strums of the intro to song 
one, “Soft Sci-Fi,” I was in love. Santa 
Barbara, Calif. is home for part of this 
band, and my hometown as well (they 
also list Corvallis, Ore. as home). I 
didn’t know they were from there 
when I listened to this, so I promise 
I’m not being biased when I say that 
this album is so good. It’s heartfelt 
melodic indie punk that I know I will 
be playing on repeat this Fall season. 
The tempos are perfect and hit that late 
summer/early autumn emotion, while 
the lyrics are earnest, sincere, heavy, 
and relatable. The flow from start 
to finish is consistent, and vocalist/ 
guitarist Indiana’s voice is dynamic 
and engaging. I really love that the LP 
is pressed on the most gorgeous shade 
of Coke bottle clear that reminds me 
of the sea foam waves back home 
that Santa Barbara is known for, and 
in small world fashion, the album 
photo was taken by my friend Josh. 
Again, I swear I’m not being biased, 
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but this album is the best I’ve heard 
in a while. -Cynthia Pinedo (Salinas / 
Secret Pennies) 


GLUE TRAPS: Future Shocks: 7" EP 
Thrash with a heavy ’80s influence 
rules the roost here. Songs are short 
‘n’ sweet, with tempos that vary 
between zippy and mid-tempo and 
are memorable; no small feat for 
this genre. Beret tip to °em. Jimmy 
Alvarado (To Live A Lie) 


GRAM. /1S DODELIJK: Split: 7” 

German crust punk deluxe! The 
GRAM. side of this split single 
starts off with the absolutely ripping 
“Problem” and simply carries on from 
there. Very well done, truly raging, 
crusty hardcore punk with particularly 
strong drums, which is the make or 
break with this style. The Is Dodelijk 
side offers up a little more traditional 
hardcore punk kind of sound. Great 
stuff, kind of in the early Vitamin X 
vein before the hard rock vibes came 
in. Really riffy and not afraid of a mid- 
tempo part here and there. Good split, 
though I have absolutely no idea what 
a single word of the German language 
lyrics were getting across. —Mike 
Frame (Kink, kink-records.de) 


GREY WALLS: Self-titled: 7” 

I wanted to love this. It’s German. It’s 
on Kink Records. On their bandcamp, 
they write “if you discriminate against 
people—stay the fuck away!” The 
artwork is blurred fonts on smudged 
skeletons. So much of this appeals 
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to me that I’m kinda mad at myself 
realizing I just don’t like sludgy 
powerviolence. If however you do, 
and you want to hear screaming 
over tempo changes all wrapped up 
in abrasive distortion, check this 
out because it deserves way more 
attention than I’m able to summon 
myself. —Lorien Lamarr (Kink, kink- 
records.de) 


GRIPE: Demo: CD 

This demo is everything hardcore 
punk should be. Raw, gritty, and in 
your face! Every track is a burst of 
intensity. There’s no filler here: a 
fierce breakdown and singalong, some 
ripping verses, and done. It’s a simple 
formula, but Gripe executes it to 
perfection. Just listen to the intro and 
singalong of “Hypeman,” and tell me 
you don’t feel the urge to wall-of-death 
the people around you, whether your 
family or your coworkers. No Gripes 
here! —Paul J. Comeau (gripexma@ 
gmail.com) 


GRUDGE: 

When Christine Comes Around: 7” 
Demented little single here from 1973. 
The title track is a happy-sounding 
pop ditty about beating up someone 
and making her “sorry she’s been 
living.” The flip, “I’m Gonna Smash 
Your Face In,” is a happy-sounding 
pop ditty about... well, ’'m sure you 
can guess by the title. It’s all done 
very tongue-in-cheek and, being old 
enough to remember that general era, 
I’m sure this was likely a reaction to 


all the groovy post-hippie love songs 
that saturated the radio waves then. 
Problem is it ain’t 1973 anymore 
and, though it’s not hard to frame it 
as a proto-punk curio of its time, the 
“humor” of beating up women and 
smashing their faces in isn’t funny 
nearly fifty years later. —Jimmy 
Alvarado (Almost Ready) 


HAMMERED HULLS: Self-titled: 7” 

Oh hell yes. I'm only _half-joking 
when I say I like the Faith side better, 
and I’m deadly serious when I say the 
Warmers are the single most underrated 
Dischord band (and don’t get me 
started on Ignition if you value your 
ear, which I’ll happily chew off). This 
is all to say that a new Alec MacKaye 
project carries heavy expectations. 
Well, enter Mary Timony, whose 
restraint on the Ex Hex records is cast 
off as she throws late-’ 80s riffs around 
like it ain’t no thing (and the rhythm 
section are no slouches, either). 


The only complaint is that this brief 


debut is a tease: only three songs. 
With any luck, though, the brevity 
portends a forthcoming long player 
(and a tour to support it, and a 
triumphant Cape Cod appearance. 
Hey, a homer can dream, right?). 
—Michael T. Fournier (Dischord) 


HARDSHIP ANCHORS / 

DEATH LOTTERY: Split: 7” EP 
Hardship Anchors: Smart power pop- 
infused punk. “Human Condition” is a 
nice mid-tempo number with a simple, 
effective chorus, and “Fake” continues 
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along the same line. Death Lottery: A 
bit more dissonant and “hardcore” 
vocal-wise, and much of the melody 
is embedded in the song structures. 
Three songs, no clunkers from ’em. 
Disparate deliveries from each band 
here, but they somehow mesh well, 
resulting in a fine split. —Jimmy 
Alvarado (Entertainment Worldwide, 
facebook.com/freetimeboyz) 


HEAVY DISCIPLINE: Self-titled: 7” 

Living in Pittsburgh, I get to see some 
of the best hardcore bands in the world 
form right before my eyes. Heavy 


Discipline is a supergroup made up of 


members of Hounds Of Hate, Blood 
Pressure, Curmudgeon, No Time, 
and more. With early 1980s hardcore 
serving as their main influence, this 
crucial 7” is also informed by the styles 
to follow, most notably powerviolence. 
Filled with breakdowns and instantly 
grabby riffs, this is one of those 


records that define the concept of 


an instant classic. To say that Heavy 
Discipline is worthy of the buzz 
they’re getting in the underground 
is a gross understatement. This 7” is 
definitely a must-have. —Art Ettinger 
(Painkiller, deathwishinc.com) 


HOTET: Nyy Dag, Nya Javligheter:7” 
All first impressions of Géteborg, 
Sweden’s Hotet will immediately 
lead to Masshysteri comparisons. The 
Euro-svartness, the male/female vocal 
trade-offs, that guitar style that’s so 
post-punk while somehow still being 
totally punk; they’ve got the sound 
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locked in, and it’s good, but they 
rarely tread from the path that those 
two Masshysteri LPs paved, luckily 
when they do it’s pure gold. The 
second song on side A is called “Sakna 
Oss” and it’s an urgent blast of dark, 
energetic melodies where the vocalists 
all seem possessed to sing every lyric. 
This fucking rips, and this is Hotet’s 
unique sound, to be continued... 
-Dary] (Alleycat, alleycatrecords.se) 


HOTET: Déd Framtid:7” 

With Hotet’s second EP, they’ve 
yet to break free of the Masshysteri 
comparison. The yearning, desperate 
crooning sounds great, but it’s not 
until the first song on side B— 
“Stoppa Mig”—that we find ourselves 
once again facing a track that Hurula 
and Co. never could have written. 
It’s a relentless, riffy punk banger 
mixed with gloriously harmonized 
vocals. Hotet has the sound nailed, 
but they truly shine when they kick 
the song into a higher gear, and take 
the listener on a wild ride, like a 
dirt bike mission through an ancient 
Swedish forest. This is high quality 
stuff, but it’s at its best when it’s 
not so reminiscent of something 
else. —Daryl (Never Understand, 
neverunderstandrecords@gmail.com) 


HOUND OF LOVE, THE: 

Drunk Dial #4:7" 

Here’s a concept: Get bands in a 
studio, get them drinking, and make a 
record. Sounds like a recipe for some 
interesting moments, right? For the 
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fourth instalment in the series, the 
label has enlisted Monsieur Andrew 
Bassett of Mean Jeans, aka The Hound 
Of Love. If you’re familiar with his 
Burger Records LP, you’re already 
aware what you’re getting into here: 
well executed 80s synth pop, with 
enough humor to keep it entertaining, 
but far from anything too silly. The A- 
Side, “Comin’ Thru,” is another prime 
example of that. The flip is the cover 
of Rancid’s “Journey to the End of 
East Bay,” and, man, is it well done. I 
have to question how loaded Houndy 
was when he recorded this thing, as 
the vocals are a little too well done 
for someone sauced up. We'll have 
to wait for the results from the lab on 
that one. -Steve Adamyk (Drunk Dial, 
drunkdialrecords.bandcamp.com) 


HOUND OF LOVE, THE: 

Drunk Dial #4:7" 

C’est magnifique. This record is like 
a chef kissing his/her/their fingers. 
Mwuah! It’s super synthy, really 
poppy, slow, gothy, dancey. It checks 
a lot of boxes and all of them scream 
80s dream pop and dark wave. The 
Hound Of Love is a solo project 
from Andrew Bassett, a.k.a. Jeans 
Wilder from Mean Jeans. I’d consider 
myself only a casual, passing fan of 
Mean Jeans, but this synth project I 
totally love. If you at all enjoyed the 
soundtracks of Stranger Things, or 
John Carpenter’s Lost Themes (all 
of which I own on vinyl), then this 
is a much-needed addition to your 
collection. And holy smokes this 
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Rancid cover is incredible! You know 
what Lars and Tim always needed on 
their vocals? Reverb, reverb, reverb! 
I love it so much. Please crowd fund 
this man to cover all Rancid songs as 
synth pop. That’s not a project that 
is in the works, but I think the world 
needs it. —Kayla Greet (Drunk Dial, 
drunkdialrecords.com) 


HUSSY, THE: Looming: CD 

Chaotic, noisy, constructed garage 
punk. I hear a mix of Swing Ding 
Amigos, Together Pangea, Booji 
Boys, and Jeff The Brotherhood. 
Granted, when you name drop four 
bands to describe what a band sounds 
like, they don’t quite sound like any of 
them, but plant their flag in a similar 
mousikographic region. I’d jammed a 
disc or two by The Hussy before and I 
don’t remember being particularly 
impressed, but by the time I was 
on the third or fourth track on 
Looming, 1 was continuously 
surprised by their inventiveness 
and willingness to bend melodic 
punk to their whims. There is a 
riff that sounds like Phantom of 
the Opera, but that’s neither here 
nor there. Recommended. —Gwen 
Static (Dirtnap) 


HUSSY, THE: Looming: LP/CD 

Not a band I have much knowledge 
about other than its name has cropped 
up in various places over the years 
enough for me to be aware of its 
existence. This album, the band’s 
first on Dirtnap, has made a huge, 


positive impact on me. There is not a 
single thing to dislike here, and that 
might be an odd place to start but it 
should highlight immediately that it’s 
areally good record. There’s a definite 
1960s garage rock feel to the songs 
aided by a warm, fuzzy production, 
but Looming is much more than just 
that. Sometimes songs punch hard 
with a rock foundation; others just jab 
gently away with pop sensibilities, 
whilst there are occasionally more 
psychedelic moments which border 
on the hypnotic. It’s this variety that 
helps the fifteen tracks flow without 
any hint of boredom being aroused, 
and thus makes this a winner in my 
eyes. —Rich Cocksedge (Dirtnap, 
dirtnaprecs.com) 


IDIOTA CIVLIZZATO: Civilta Idiota: 7" 
Woohoo, more whacked out Midwest- 
influenced hardcore from _ this 
internationally sourced band and here 
it finds an appreciative pair of ears. 
Here’s a band that causes the synapses 
in my brain to go into overdrive as 
the seven-minute aural assault takes 
place. It’s a wondrous feeling and one 
I’m addicted to. —-Rich Cocksedge 
(Static Shock,  staticshockrecords. 
limitedrun.com) 


ILLITERATES, THE: Demo: CS 

Snotty, fuzzy, catchy punk from New 
York with a “you have to put a lot of 
thought into making something this 
simple” vibe, kinda like the Urinals. 
Four songs and I’d listen to four more. 
—Chris Terry (Poop Stick) 


Reading John Crowley’s stories is to 
see almost-familiar lives running 
: parallel to our own, secret histories 
| that never quite happened, memories 
that might be real or might be 
invented. In the thirteen stories 
collected here, Crowley sets his 
imagination free to roam from a 
20th century Shakespeare festival to 
spring break at a future Yale in his 
Edgar Award winner “Spring Break”. 
And ina new story “Anosognosia” 
the world brought about by one John 
Cs high-school accident may or may 
not exist. 


Available in hardcover, ebook, 
and a handbound edition. 


INK BOMB: Fiction: CD 

This is Dutch melodic punk band 
Ink Bomb’s first full-length after a 
series of well-received EPs. I was 
immediately into the opening track 
“Griefwalker.” The intensity stayed 
high on the follow up “Brittle,” but 


‘the album quieted down and got softer 


and more melodic as it progressed. 
By the time the album got to 
“Cauterize”—the second-to-last song 
on the album, and a primarily acoustic 
guitar number—I wasn’t really paying 
attention anymore. Overall, Ink Bomb 
have some strong tracks on Fiction, 
and their chemistry is undeniable, but 
I wanted more of the ferocity they 
displayed in the opening tracks, and 
less of the quiet melodic tracks from 
later in the album. —Paul J. Comeau 
(Ink Bomb, inkbomb.nl) 


JAD: Strach: CD 

Jad from Poland serve up a ten-song 
platter of nihilistic and evil hardcore 
in league with modern bands like 
Hoax and Blazing Eye. If you ever 
wondered what early Hellhammer 
and Celtic Frost would have sounded 
as hardcore bands, wonder no more. 
There isn’t a trace of melody on this 
disc and that’s just how daddy takes 
his medicine. —Juan Espinosa (Self- 
released, jadpunk.bandcamp.com) 


JASON HAWK HARRIS: 

Love & the Dark: CD 

This is a really pleasant country 
record. It’s just not my kinda county 
record. I don’t need country to be 





Our weird and great books are available from all good indie 
book shops, smallbeerpress.com, and from Book Moon, in 
Easthampton, MA. Get our DRM-free ebooks from our 
indie ebooksite weightlessbooks.com. Cash/check: Small 
Beer Press, 150 Pleasant St., #306, Easthampton, MA 01027. 


doggedly authentic, but the modern 
flourishes here don’t work for me. 
Little piano parts and pedal steel 
sweeps seem pieced in, rather than an 
organic part of the song. And there’s a 
guitar solo that sounds like some indie 
rock bullshit and not anything that 
would ever come out of Trigger. It’s 
all very clean and tame. —Emma Alice 
Johnson (Bloodshot) 


JILTED JOHN: Live/: CD 

Sounding musically like a_ cross 
between British —_ twerp-poppers 
Herman’s Hermits and make-believe 
British punk twerps The Monks, 
“Jilted John” (the song) was a twerpy 
#4 hit in the U.K. in 1978 for Jilted 
John (the artist), a comedic alter ego 
of actor Graham Fellows. Given 
that forty year anniversaries are, 
apparently, a thing these days, the 
powers-that-be saw fit to reissue his 
album last year (which wasn’t at all 
bad), summarily followed by JJ’s first 
(and presumably only) U.K. tour. And, 
while expecting us to fully “get it” on 
this side of the Atlantic, where Jilted 
John (both the song and the artist) 
isn’t/aren’t much more than side-filler 
on period compilations is a little bit 
like expecting the Brits to get worked 
up about a celebration of the fortieth 
anniversary of “King Tut” by Steve 
Martin, I have to admit that this guy’s 
timing and delivery is so good (almost 
like he’s a professional actor, go 
figure) and the material holds up well 
enough that by the time he actually 
got around to playing The Hit, I was 
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like, whoooooo! Yeah! He’ playing 
the hit! All right! Sound quality is 
middling-to-decent but I admit I was 
sucked in by the charm of it all and 
played it twice in a row. None can 
ask fairer than that! BEST SONG: 
“Jilted John (encore).” BEST SONG 
TITLE: “Rehearsals.” FANTASTIC 
AMAZING TRIVIA FACT: The new 
song, “I’m Still Jilted John,” contains 
the first lyrical reference to Aldi® 
supermarkets I believe I’ve ever 
heard. —Rev. Nerb (Boss Tuneage, 
bosstuneage.com) 


JILTED JOHN: Live!: LP/CD 

Jilted John, a.k.a. Graham Fellows, is 
a novelty new wave comedy act who 
had a big chart hit in the late 1970s 
with the song “Jilted John,” more 
well known for its repeated refrain of 
“Gordon is a Moron.” Whilst going 
to youth club/school discos, this was 
a great song for teenagers to jump 
around and shout along to. That was 
my brief encounter with Jilted John 
as I eschewed the True Love Stories 
and spent my money on more angry 
music. Forty years or so on, Jilted 
John performed an anniversary tour in 
which he played all of that one album 
along with a handful of other songs, 
documented on this live album. It’s 
mildly amusing on the first listen, but 
not being a fan of his music means 
that this doesn’t resonate with me in 
the way it probably does with those 
acquainted with his complete output. I 
can’t see me spending much time with 


this but if you were a fan of that one 
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album this might be something worth 
checking out. —Rich Cocksedge (Boss 
Tuneage, — bosstuneage@btinternet. 
com, bosstuneage.bigcartel.com) 


JOEY CAPE: 

Let Me Know When You Give Up: CD 
The mostly solo-acoustic project 
of the singer of Lagwagon, Let Me 
Know When You Give Up features 
a number of tracks of Cape with a 
full backing band. The production 
quality is top notch, as you’d expect 
from anything on Fat Wreck. Cape is 
solid as a songwriter and a musician. 
I was never much of a Lagwagon fan, 
but they at least had an intensity to 
their music that I could get behind. 
Cape, as a solo artist, is mellower, 
and while that might appeal to die- 
hard fans of Lagwagon and of Cape’s 
already extensive solo career, this 
felt lackluster. —Paul J. Comeau (Fat 
Wreck, fatwreck.com) 


KIDS BORN WRONG: Giallo: CS 

Kids Born Wrong play trashy, garage- 
leaning punk with a tight rhythm 
section and a touch of rockabilly- 
esque vocals. It’s horror-themed 
rock’n’roll that would have fit in 
nicely on the Junk or Get Hip rosters 
years back. Maybe The Cowslingers 
would be a good comparison? Cool 
stuff. —Steve Adamyk (Niles Kane, 
nileskane.bandcamp.com) 


KILLER HEARTS: E.P.:7" EP 
Raucous Texas punk. Lotta Detroit 
swing in its caboose, some high-octane 
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°70s rock in its drive, and attitude to 
spare in its delivery. Four tracks, all 
winners, Jimmy Alvarado (Spaghetty 
Town, spaghettytownrecords. 
bigcartel.com) 


LAS NUBES: Smvt: LP 
Fuzzed-out-as-fuck dream pop from 
Las Nubes, a Miami-based trio. Early 
Dum Dum Girls smoking a joint 
with Dinosaur Jr. Save for the No 
Age-styled palate cleanser “QSW” 
there isn’t much variance in style and 
delivery, but that’s not a complaint. 
If Rodney Bingenheimer heard this 
in 1995 you can bet his wig would 
be flipped. —Juan Espinosa (Sweat, 
sweatrecordsmiami.com) 


LAWSUIT MODELS: 

Long Drives Dark Nights: CS 

A three-song blast that brings to mind 
Gameface and maybe even a little 
Gratitude? I know I need to branch 
out from the letter “G.” The band lets 
loose on the last song and then before 
you know it, it’s‘all over! Just like this 
review. —Sean Koepenick (Snappy 
Little Numbers, snappylittlenumbers@ 
gmail.com) 


LET RAGE!: 

Stay Safe, Stay Strong:7" EP 

This is some pretty average, yet 
fierce, hardcore. The front person, 
Timmy Chunks, led a NYC hardcore 
band in the late ’80s called Token 
Entry, though I don’t think this band 
is—or should be riding on—those 
thirty-year-old coattails. Let Rage is 
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based out of L.A., but definitely has a 
flare of that East Coast hXc intensity. 
Lyrically, they’re pretty run of the 
mill with nothing incredible jumping 
out at me, but they also do exactly 
what hardcore is supposed to do: 
get to the point and fucking quickly. 
Songs are very straight forward and 
you know what the message of each 
one is by the end of the first verse. 
Knowing now that the front person is 
from NYC, it makes a lot more sense 
that there’s a song called, “All My 
Best Friends Live in Jersey.” And, 
honestly, it’s one of the first times in a 
long time I’ve seen Jersey mentioned 
and not end up as the butt of a joke. 
Two listens in and that song is already 
stuck in my head, and it’s their longest 
track. Their song “Digital Choice” is 
about being sucked into your smart 
phone and it comes off as more 
cheesy than sincere. Highlight on the 
record is “Stay Safe Stay Strong.” It’s 
a fast, in-your-face track with a youth 
crew message that really caught my 
attention. Personally I’d like to hear 
more songs like that one. —Kayla 
Greet (Not Like You) 


LOOSE NUKES: Behind the Screen:7" 
Straight outta the Braddock Hit 
Factory comes another grimy slab 
of masterfully executed hardcore 
punk. No style, no fads, just nasty 
riffs and the vocalist literally yelling 
“fuck you” multiple times. Sure 
yeah, I’m a poser, I’ve watched the 
Youtube video of the last No Justice 
show multiple times, but Behind 


the Screen makes me feel like I’m 
there dodging cymbal stands and 
falling angels. Features members of 
Government Warning, Sickoids, and 
Dark Thoughts; you know what to 
do. —Daryl (Beach Impediment) 


MEAN JEANS: Gigantic Sike: CD 
Mean Jeans is a band known for 
partying, and Ramones influence 
done the right way. I saw them the 
night before Gigantic Sike came out, 
bought the LP, and have had it on 
repeat since before it was sent out to 
review. Gigantic Sike is the follow- 
up to 2018’s Jingles Collection, and 
the eleven-song track listing flows 
so well into one another, with strong 
doses of catchy melodies, buzzsaw 
guitar riffs, and really great drums. 
The first single/opening song is 
“Party Line,” a song about past wild 
nights, and a great jingle for lead 
singer/guitarist Billy Jeans’s number. 
He sings about no one calling on the 
party line, and that he is standing by 
to hangout and have a good time. 
“Basement Animal” is one of my 
favorite tracks, along with “Stuck 
in a Head,” “What the Fuck Is Up 
Tonight?,” “Turning Green,” and 
“Time Warp.” The songs range from 
talk about partying, to turning green 
from drinking antifreeze, planning 
for the future, and looking back on 
everything you’ve done, mistakes 
and all, and wanting to start over 
again. Ding dang dude, this album 
is so good. —Cynthia Pinedo (Fat 
Wreck Chords) 


MEATBOT: Self-titled: CDEP 

Three-piece band that distills all 
your favorites into the best-tasting 
moonshine south of the Mason- 
Dixon Line. “Red Hand” features 
these lyrics: “There’s a million 
songs inside my head/ how many 
days until I’m dead?” Arsenal 
meets the Angry Samoans? Oh 
great, now I’m stuck in section “A.” 
Maybe if I’m lucky they will tour 
outside of Maryland. Get this now. 
—Sean Koepenick (Self-released, 
meatbotband@gmail.com) 


MENTALLY ILL, THE: 

Gacy’s Place: 12” EP 

My adoration of this band began on 
a late, early ’80s night, when one of 
the local punk radio programs snuck 
“Padded Cell” into the rotation. With 
an apparent minimalist approach 
to songwriting, the cardboard box- 
sounding drums, a guitar that was 
more like a wire shorting out than 
big rock “axe,” and a singer who 
sounded completely unhinged, I 
had heard nothing like it before and 
wanted more. It would take several 
years and assorted comps before 
I succeed in finding anything else 
by ’em. Collected here is the studio 
session that produced the Gacy’ 
Place single, which included the 
aforementioned “Padded Cell,” 
recorded in January 79 at Starbeat 
Studios in Deerfield, Ill. Previously 
released as part of Alternative 
Tentacles’ 2004 retrospective 
collection of the band’s early years, 


Gacy’s Place: The Undiscovered 
Corpses, this contains eight tracks 
dripping with sly, deviant humor and 
primal performances that are streaked 
throughout with a paranoid psychosis 
fitting of the band’s name. Amazing 
and singular they remain some forty 
years later; and no less essential an 
addition to your collection. —Jimmy 
Alvarado (Last Laugh) 


MINIMA: Minima: LP 

Here’s another band to add to the 
long list of excellent Spanish punk 
combos. This debut album delivers 
plenty of boot-stomping and blood- 
pumping tunes which provides an 
invigorating listening experience. 
Minima is one of those bands where 
the music oozes menace through the 
steady pace of the songs, a razor- 
sharp guitar, and gravelly, aggressive 
vocals. It’s a fairly straightforward 
beast but an effective one nonetheless 
as it delivers punch upon punch. 
-Rich Cocksedge (Static Shock, 
staticshockrecords.limitedrun.com) 


MISFORTUNE COOKIE: 

Heavy Seas: LP 

Formed out of the ashes of Bear 
Trade, Misfortune Cookie finds 
Helen Chambers taking over 
the up front and center role of 
vocalist/guitarist for the one 
change in personnel. Despite the 
trademark Bear Trade drive still 
being in place on many of the 
songs, it’s Chambers’s soulful 
and sometimes folk-like vocals 
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which provide the key difference. 
It’s a wonderful performance and 
the blend of strong melodic punk 
rock with that lighter vocal tone 
works extremely well. This is also 
well produced with the bass guitar 
coming through in a way that eases 
proceedings along in a smooth 
manner. Beyond that, the songs 
are extremely well constructed and 
the opportunities to singalong are 
rife, making this a really enjoyable 
album to sit down and listen to 
repeatedly. —Rich Cocksedge 
(Everything Sucks Music, dave@ 
everythingsucksmusic.com, 
everythingsucksmusic.com) 


MOVING TARGETS: Wires: CD 

By all rights this should be terrible. 
Bands with much higher profiles 
have come back from the abyss in 
recent years to much fanfare, only 
to deliver less than stellar work. So 
yeah, the deck is definitely stacked 
against this being of note. No 
recordings in twenty-six years, the 
last release being 1993’s Take This 
Ride. This latest salvo is instead 
fuggin’ aces stem to stern. They 
burn through fourteen new tunes, 
throughout making it sound like 
falling neatly between the best eras 
of Hiisker Dii and Mission Of Burma 
is just sooooo goddamned effortless. 
This is a stunner, one with actual 
songs and musicianship to spare, 
and worthy of high praise and lots 
of turntable time. Jimmy Alvarado 
(Boss Tuneage, bosstuneage.com) 
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MOVING TARGETS: Wires: LP/CD 

To this day, Moving Targets’ 
Burning in Water album remains a 
huge favorite of mine. Until last year 
I had never managed to see the band 
live. That is until Ken Chambers 
recruited two new members. The 
Targets were reborn and ended up 
doing a short tour of the U.K. The 
London gig was amazing and it 
was wonderful to hear Chambers’s 
unmistakable vocals and _ guitar 
sound as the band tore through 
an amazing set. New music was 
mentioned and Wires is the product 
of this new lineup. It does everything 
any old fan would want and offers up 
enough to rope in new fans as well 
please those already au fait with 
the band. Chambers hits those six 
strings with purpose with riffs and 
leads that create a musical landscape 
somewhere between the Burning 
in Water and Brave Noise albums. 
Comeback albums can occasionally 
be disappointing but Wires is a joy 
to behold. —Rich Cocksedge (Boss 
Tuneage, bosstuneage@btinternet. 
com, bosstuneage.bigcartel.com) 


MR. CLIT & THE PINK CIGARETTES: 
Pipsqueaks from Planet Fur: LP 

This self-proclaimed “circus punk” 
act hails from Columbus and 
features awesome dual male/female 
vocals, delightful tempo changes, 
and a bat-shit crazy sensibility 
that I find highly endearing. The 
Cramps are a heavy influence, as 
are The B-52’s. This is their second 





full-length, and it’s as good as the 
first, if not better. The production 
is careful to not too heavily garage 
it up, while still distorting what 
needs to be distorted. Decidedly 
danceable, Mr. Clit & The Pink 
Cigarettes is one of the premiere 
party bands of our time. They’re 
taking over, man! —Art Ettinger 
(Heel Turn, heelturnrecords.com) 


MR. T EXPERIENCE, THE: 

Shards: 2 x CD 

When I read the title, I got a little 
twinge in my abdomen. But this 
wasn’t painful at all! These are 
orphaned songs, compiled by Dr. 
Frank. It’s fun, funny, and full of life. 
There’s a ton of songs here but some 
standouts include “Itching Powder in 
the Sleeping Bags” and “Boredom 
Zone.” Wait what about Volume Two? 
All right—‘Another Yesterday” and 
‘God Bless Lawrence Livermore.” 
You may have their back catalog, but 
this needs to get shoe horned right in 
the middle of it all. That’s an order. 
—Sean Koepenick (Sounds Rad, 
info@soundsradical.com) 


MUSCLEGOOSE: 3 Ninjas: High Noon 
at MUSCLEGOOSE Mountain: CS 

The greasiest of deep-fried, sloppy 
Southern punks with nut-popping bass 
lines, screamy goodness, and ripping 
guitar. It’s swampy and I like it. I don’t 
know anything about Fayetteville, 
Ark., but I’m guessing it can’t be all 
that bad after all. -Camylle Reynolds 
(What’s For Breakfast) 
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MUSCLEGOOSE: 

No Country for Old Buffet: CS 

The tape itself reads: “Blues Traveler 
Sex Tape,” which made me laugh. 
Could have been a good title for this 
EP, no? Anyway, Musclegoose play 
upbeat, slightly brash punk, country- 
fried and aptly food themed. “Ragu 
against the Machine,” is a title 
on this, if that gives you a better 
idea. A ferocious and_ hilarious 
demo from the depths of Arkansas. 
—Steve Adamyk (Self-Released, 
musclegoose.bandcamp.com) 


MUSK: Animal Husbandry: 7" 

Two tracks of noise rock. The 
skronk is bountiful, but underneath 
the chaos the songs maintain enough 
groove to keep it all cohesive. 
—Jimmy Alvarado (Total Punk, 
floridasdying.com) 


MUTANT LOVE / YELLNATS, THE: 
Split: CS 

I’ve had some mixed feelings 
about previous Motorcycle Potluck 
releases I’ve reviewed. Some I’ve 
loved, some I’ve been less than 
fond of. This split cassette falls 
somewhere between. Mutant Love 
had a good vibe to their sound, 
particularly on the track “Over It.” 
Just the right amounts of melody 
and grit. If boredom had a sound 
though, it might be The Yellnats. 
I couldn’t get into them even after 
multiple listens. —Paul J. Comeau 
(Motorcycle Potluck, —jerks@ 
motorcyclepotluck.com) 
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NEEDLE: Self-titled: CS 

This is angry, fast, efficient, and well- 
done grindcore and/or power violence 
with enough slower moshier parts 
mixed in with all of the shrieking, 
growling, and blast beats to keep me 
interested. For a while, I’ll keep this 
tape close to my stereo for a quick blast 
beat fix, but—at the risk of sounding 
overly critical—I’d like to hear a band 
this proficient do something to stand 
out more. Playing perfectly within a 
genre that hasn’t been expanded on 
in fifteen years doesn’t make your 
tape a must-have. I want more and I 
think Needle has the chops to bring it. 
According to To Live A Lie, they’re 
only eighteen. They got a lot of time 
to come into their own. —Craven Rock 
(To Live A Lie) 


NEGATIVE GEARS: Self-titled: 12” 
Following a release in the band’s 
native Australia on Disinfect Records, 
this 12” is now being unleashed on the 
Northern Hemisphere via the U.K.’s 
Static Shock Records. If post-punk 
is your thing then this should be right 
up your street. The album maintains 
a vibrancy from start to finish and 
the spikey, bright sound keeps 
everything sounding perky. There are 
two standout tracks—the first being 
the breathless “2020 Vision” and the 
second being “AYOD” which could 
easily fit into the soundtrack of the 
television series Stranger Things with 
its 1980s vibe. A very good album and 
a band to keep an ear open for. —Rich 
Cocksedge (Static Shock) 
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NEUTRALS: Kebab Disco: LP 

Slyly simple indie punk pop cut 
from the Television Personalities 
mold. Songs are pleasant and fun 
with a slashing, barely distorted 
guitar sound for some edge. —Jimmy 
Alvarado (Emotional Response, 
emotionalresponserecords.com) 


ONE MINUTE RUN: Self-titled: CDEP 

I like pleasant surprises. One Minute 
Run’s self-titled debut EP is one 
such thing. I wasn’t expecting much 
considering I’m an old, jaded music 
reviewer. But there is a pop punk 
sensibility that is overridden by 
Hot Water Music-like gruff vocals 
mixed in with some cleaner male and 
female vocals. I also hear some old 
Quicksand in here at times, but it’s 
subtle, primarily in the guitars and 
drumming. (This is ironic because 
they have a song titled “Quicksand.”) 
Also, all six songs are filled with 
catchy hooks. I found myself 
humming parts of the vocals when I 
was out and about the other day. At 
first I was like, “Really? Am I going 
to have this stuff stuck in my head? 
Fuck!” But then I gave in to One 
Minute Run’s mix of pop punk and 
emo and realized it was pretty damn 
sweet. —Kurt Morris (Self-released, 
oneminuterun.com) 


OSYX, THE: Self-titled: LP 

First release from the brand new 
This Could Go Boom! label, which, 
according to the handwritten card 
they sent, is intent on “amplifying 


the works of womxn and nonbinary 
artists.” They’re off to a good start 
here: the Osyx blends Mary Timony- 
isms effectively with deep grooves 
and Americana instrumentation 
to create something new and 
interesting. I’m interested to see 
where both the band and label go. 
—Michael T. Fournier (This Could 
Go Boom!, thiscouldgoboom.org) 


PATIENTS, THE: 

1 Am Your Muse: LP 

Wow, this was kind of a trip. This 
fucking record, man. It is good. It’s 
creative, surprising, groovy, and 
fun to listen to. I can’t decide on 
which descriptive combination is 
more accurate, Drive Like Jehu/Iron 
Butterfly or Hot Snakes/Golden 
Earring. All the innovative playing 
with high and low-end riffing and 
off-kilter timing mixes in expertly 
with the psychedelic funk. I suspect 
that lots of folks would refer to 
this as on the stoner end of the 
spectrum because of how spacey 
it can be, but honestly it’s a little 
bit more ethereal than that. I bet it 
pairs nicely with LSD. —Theresa W. 
(Self-released) 


PEPES, LOS: Positive Negative: LP 
Ramped up rock’n’ roll outta the U.K. 
Lotsa energy, taut delivery, and hooks 
just a-flyin’ all willy-nilly. Betting 
these guys bring the house down 
live. -Jimmy Alvarado (Spaghetty 
Town, spaghettytownrecords. 
bigcartel.com) 
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PERFECT BUZZ: “In Your Face” 

b/w “My Apologies”: 7" 

I fear that if I describe this record as 
some sort of effortlessly masterful 
synthesis of pop punk, garage, power 
pop, and nut crunch, it won’t really 
sound like anything specific or cool 
to you, the wary reader, and you'll 
carelessly let this record slip past the 
fringes of your interest (especially 
since I don’t know what “nut crunch” 
is, either). However, I also fear that 
if | were to describe it as “Bum with 
more distortion on the guitars,” you 
might not know who Bum were, 
and get confused. Then again, if you 
don’t know who Bum were, then you 
kinda got problems and now /’m the 
one who’s confused. My final pitch: 
If you only purchase one new 7” this 
bimonthly review period, make it this 
one, Nutley, “Perfect Buzz” indeed. 
GIVE ME:MORE! MORE I TELL 
YOU! COMPLY WITH THESE 
DEMANDS!!! BEST SONG and 
SONG TITLE: “My Apologies.” 
FANTASTIC AMAZING TRIVIA 
FACT: If pressed on the issue, I 
will admit that I don’t know the 
difference between a hovercraft and a 
landspeeder. —Rev. Norb (Hovercraft, 
hovercraftpdx.com) 


PETER LAUGHNER: Self titled: 5 x CD 

Peter Laughner is twenty-four and 
he has a six pack of Genny and some 
smokes, and he talks with his Rust 
Belt flat vowels and plays songs by 
himself, and he can’t quite hit all the 
notes but it’s endearing, and anyway 
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these are just sketches for what he’s 
going to do next, and however it ends 
up it’ll be cool, and the next day he’s 
dead, frozen in a moment just before 
what should have been the next in a 
series of moments. What Smog Veil 
has done with this boxed set is give a 
fuller picture of who Peter Laughner 
was in his too-brief life—across 
five discs, across varying levels of 
fidelity, across Ohio clubs, radio 
stations, apartments, late nights, 
early mornings. If, like me, you knew 
Laughner primarily as the voice of 
Rocket From The Tombs’ “Ain’t 
It Fun,” or as the self-destructive 
victim of a Lou Reed fantasy in 
Lester Bangs’ furious, anguished 
eulogy, “Peter Laughner Is Dead,” 
this set may come as something 
of a shock. He is charming and 
chatty and plays Jimmie Rodgers 
and Michael Hurley songs. He does 
full-band and solo Dylan covers that 
are among the best I’ve heard. His 
own work—folky, rocky, lyrically 
expansive—sometimes misses the 
mark but not for lack of skill (he 
was an exceptional guitarist), or 
ambition, and he is achingly sincere 
throughout, never cool and detached. 
That sincerity was both his strength 
and weakness, and may have led, 
weirdly enough, to his extreme 
rock’n’roll excess and early end. 
But like Bangs, I don’t want to turn 
this into a corny cautionary tale. Yes, 
there’s the presence of negative space 
here—the empty rooms and what 
could’ ve been—but what’s important 
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are the roughly hundred songs; yes, 
he could’ve been something, and we 
know that because he already was 
something. —Matt Werts (Smog Veil, 
smogveil.com) 


PEYOTE RADIO: 

Midnight in Palms: CDEP 

Rock with echoes of The Doors 
and smoky ’90s nights at the Roxy 
on the Sunset Strip. Not my cup 0’ 
poison, but I’m sure there are those 
who’d get all warm and nostalgic for 
what they’re dishing out. —Jimmy 
Alvarado (Peyote Radio, facebook. 
com/peyoteradiomusic) 


PINK GUITARS: Self-titled: CD-R 

The stabs at traditional, Discharge- 
influenced thrash here are largely 
uninteresting. When things get 
weirder and dissonant, as on “Stops 
Completely,” shit gets much more 
memorable and unique. —Jimmy 
Alvarado (Pink Guitars, pinkguitars. 
bandcamp.com) 


PISSWATER PREACHERS: 

Blacktar Jamboree: CD 

Say you had just finished up having 
a rad time at the Gathering of the 
Juggalos and on the way to your car 
someone stops you and hands you a CD 
of their band. This is that band. —Ryan 
Nichols (Octomatic Metamorph) 


PRETTY FLOWERS, THE: 

Golden Beat Sessions: CD/CS 

A collection of eight cover songs, 
which puts this release right on the 


playing up and down the 





line between an EP and a full album. 
Perfectly passable versions of songs 
by Teenage Fanclub, Neil Young & 
Crazy Horse, Warren Zevon, Thin 
Lizzy, Wipers, and more. Walking the 
line between indie pop and power pop, 
this band can certainly play and that 
makes this a solid effort rather than 
the embarrassing undertaking it might 
be for a lot of others. Would certainly 
be interested in hearing more and 
hearing what their actual songwriting 
is like. -—Mike Frame (Dirt Cult, 
theprettyflowers.bandcamp.com) 


PRETTY FLOWERS, THE: 

Golden Beat Sessions: CD/CS 

A remarkably well-executed covers 
record, and I should also say the 
selection of songs is almost too 
perfect. What could have been an 
afterthought is instead inspired—Neil 
Young, Phoebe Bridgers, Nick Lowe, 
Thin Lizzy, and Wipers, for starters. 
I'd be the first to say if these songs 
weren’t given the proper reverence, 
and I’m happy to say The Pretty 
Flowers did it right. —-Matt Werts (Dirt 
Cult, dirtcultrecords.com) 


PROPHECY OF DOOM: 

Retrospective 1988-1991: CD 
Coming just on the tails of the U.K. 
crust scene forged by Napalm Death, 
Deviated Instinct, Bolt Thrower, 
and the like, Prophecy Of Doom 
took a more metallic approach with 
garbled, gruff vocals. The band was 
stalwarts of the U.K. hardcore scene 
(m 





band played with them in °89) with 
almost everyone and anyone. This 
retrospective has their demo, EP, first 
LP and Peel session which is about all 
you need. I was never a big fan back 
in the day and not much has changed, 
but if you love your crust/metal 
this is a great historical document. 
Kudos to Boss Tuneage as always for 
documenting the scene dearest to my 
heart. -Tim Brooks (Boss Tuneage, 
bosstuneage. bigcartel.com) 


PROVOKE: Still Here:7” 

Goddamn! The outcast stomp of 
G.L.O.S8.S., bludgeoning ’core of 
Punch, and insurrectionary — spirit 
of Yaphet Kotto all coalesce with 
Provoke’s Still Here 7”. Four songs 
delivered in English and Spanish that 
will make your heart pump harder 
and clench your fist tighter. This is 
the screaming, blatant representation 
of how people feel right now. Ready 
to fuckin’ fight! In the late ’60s, 
Provoke magazine documented the 
first large-scale student protests in 
Japan. In 2019, Provoke, the band, 
are articulating the frustration and 
anger of marginalized communities 
here at home. Self-released by the 
band, pick it up and support DIY 
hardcore. -—Daryl (Self-released, 
provokeoakland@gmail.com) 


QUEEQUEG’S COFFIN: Daddy: CD 

I’ve never read Moby Dick, so the 
reference to the novel from the 
band’s moniker came as something 
of a surprise when I did some 





research on this Scottish duo. With 
that bit of education under my belt, 
I was able to settle down and listen 
to an output that is in the ballpark 
of electro-punk/rock. Title track 
“Daddy” leads off the proceedings 
and is the most memorable of the 
four songs featured—all of which 
are haunting, well produced, and 
could find favor with a mainstream 
audience. It is the only one that 
remains in my head afterwards 
whereas the remaining tracks are 
okay but not that memorable. I was 
surprised that this found a home on 
a label that has quite a punk edge 
to it, but from what I can tell, this 
duo is definitely an underground 
outfit and by that definition fits well 
with what MTAT is about. —Rich 
Cocksedge (Make That A Take, 
info@makethatatakerecords.com, 
makethatatakerecords.com) 


RADIOACTIVITY: Erased: 7" 
A new record from Radioactivity 
is always cause for celebration. 
There is just something about the 
way Jeff Burke writes songs that is 
simply otherworldly. Every single 
project he is involved with has me 
feeling this way, but perhaps none 
are as distilled as Radioactivity. 
These two songs continue where 
the last single on Wild Honey left 
off. Feelings of loss and alienation 
run through both tracks (I will 
admit this is just my take away, 
as-I still cannot understand what 
he is singing a good portion of the 


time). There is a phenomenon that I 
have named “nerd tears.” It is kind 
of like when something is so great 
that it makes the hairs on your neck 
or arms stand up. I get that times a 
million and it results in me tearing 
up a bit when I hear a song or read 
a book or watch a movie that really 
excites me. It happens every single 
time I listen to Radioactivity. I love 
this so much. Where is album #3? 
-Ty Stranglehold (Wild Honey, 
wildhoneyrecords.bandcamp.com) 


RATS OF NEW YORK: Self-titled: LP 

Brimming with power pop, and 
obvious nods to The Undertones, 
Dead Boys, and Big Star, Rats Of New 
York do a damn good job of executing 
slick melodic licks that keep this LP 
driving. They’ve been around since 
2005, and I’ve never heard of them 
until now. Weekend warriors, perhaps. 
—Camylle Reynolds (No Red Tape) 


RECLAIM: 2019 West Coast Tour: CS 
There is little to no information to go 
on here, and there has to be a zillion 
bands called Reclaim out there. This 
is hardcore done extremely well. Two 
songs that really had me thinking 
about bands from my local scene 
(Victoria BC, Canada) in the mid ’90s, 
mainly Section 46 and Goat Boy. It is 
a reference that will be lost on most, 
but it really means a lot to me. I would 
love to hear more of this. Two songs 
weren’t enough. —Ty Stranglehold 
(Extinction Burst, extinctionburst. 
limitedrun.com) 


REPLICA: Demo: 7” EP 

Vinyl reissue of this venerable 
hardcore band’s 2011 demo. Songs are 
largely taut, tight, and thrashy, with a 
bit of a swing in the undertow that 
assists in packing even more punch. 
—Jimmy Alvarado (Emancy Punx, 
emancypunx.com) 


REVENGE BODIES: Self-titled: CD-R 
Little Rock’s upstarts Revenge 
Bodies play progressive hardcore 
and, to be frank, they fucking kill 
it. Their tight-as-hell riffs have time 
changes and all sorts of parts to keep 
me enthralled through all five songs 
until I ride out on their instrumental 
outro. It’s hard to believe this is just 
their demo because they’re such a 
tight and solid unit. The best hint you 
get is the rawness of the mix, which 
probably serves only to their benefit. 
There are all kinds of piss and vinegar 
in the singer’s hoarse shouting of the 
lyrics. And about those lyrics, there 
are tons of them. Each song is packed 
full with as many words as a Bob 
Dylan song, all carefully chosen to 
spit bile and unleash rage at bosses, 
warmongers, and the destruction of 
the earth. I’m all over this. -Craven 
Rock (Self-released, revengebodies. 
bandcamp.com) 


RIVERSEDGE: The Runaround: CS 


I know, I know, we shouldn’t 


necessarily judge bands on previous 
outings, but check this “members 
of’ list! ADD/C, This Bike Is A 
Pipe Bomb, and Future Virgins 





Jesus! With such a crazy pedigree, 
I’m floored to discover that this 
is actually the band’s third album. 
Anyway, here’s thirteen songs of 
claustrophobic, tightly wound punk 
tunes, with a seeming emphasis on 
the spooky, if tunes like “Hill City 
Nocturne” and “Satan Triumphant” 
are any indication. A scrappy 
recording with a ton of neat little 
tricks hidden inside: the radio static/ 
fadeout on “The Runaround” and the 
blown-out drums on “Dresden” are 
just a couple. The Runaround doesn’t 
immediately blow my socks off, but 
the inherent creepiness throughout 
definitely garners a few more listens 
to suss out the particulars, and the 
familiarity and unflinching catchiness 
on songs like “New Oblivion” will 
keep me coming back. —Keith Rosson 
(Dead Broke / Let’s Pretend) 


RIVERSEDGE: The Runaround: CS 
Some excellent and sonically inventive 
pop punk from Chattanooga. Great 
textures and weirdness and wildness 
and catchiness. Some bands make 
it look easy. When the title track 
came on I thought my stereo was 
possessed. I mean that in the best way 
possible. —Matt Werts (Dead Broke, 
deadbrokerecords.com / Let’s Pretend, 
letspretendrecords.com) 


ROKA HUEKA: “Que No Quede Huella” 
b/w “Back to You (Version”):7" 

“Another Fine Batch of Snappy Little 
Numbers” claims the sleeve on this 7” 
from Snappy Little Numbers and it 





does not disappoint. A short, two-song 
introduction to Roka Hueka showcases 
their radio friendly, danceable, 
Spanish language ska. I’d dare anyone 
to listen to “Que No Quede Huella” 
and resist the urge to tap, wiggle, 
or snap along. Worth noting: “This 
Community Collaboration project 
is fully sponsored by Cerveceria 
Colorado with one hundred percent 
of the money raised from the sales of 
this release benefiting Casa de Paz & 
Metro Denver Sanctuary Coalition, 
two organizations dedicated to 
helping struggling immigrants.” So 
if you like ska and social justice, 
this deserves your attention. —Lorien 
Lamarr (Snappy Little Numbers, 
snappylittlenumbers.com) 


* ROLLING BLACKOUTS: 
Demos & Bsides Volume 1: CS 
Clever melodies and rhythmic 


dance garage. It honestly sounds 
like something that would be’ on 
Slovenly Records; very similar sound 
to Les Lullies and The Cavemen. 
Unadulterated wild man rock’n’roll. 
—Camylle Reynolds (Burger) 


SCATTERBOX: Ritual: CD 

Though undergoing numerous lineup 
changes over their nearly two decades 
of existence, Scatterbox have had a 
prolific career, including three EPs and 
five full-lengths. Their latest effort, 
Ritual, is thirteen tracks of hardcore- 
ish punk with a strong ’90s vibe. It’s 
more melodic than heavy, with a crisp 
production. I generally prefer stuff 
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and Knock Knock. 


and the Frenchmen. 


Charies Albright - Everything Went 
Charles Albright/The First 4 Years 
Charles Albright's latest and greatest. 
Nine (or thirteen, depending how you 
count) tracks of loud AF, arty, abrasive 
hardcore punk, or whatever. Also 

he First Four Years on the B- 
side, compiling the first several years of 
his solo career. For fans of early Black 
Flag and mid-era Black Flag. 


aon the Comedians - Mixed Six 

i What if Gram Parsons and Leonard 
Cohen went on a bender together, got 
lost in the desert, then emerged, greatly 
humbled, into a post-apocalyptic 21st 
century, and made their way through the 
wastes of California to a newly-formed 
and utopian Sacramento? That would 
be cool, right? Weil, this tape is cool too. 


includes 
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Sacramento's Adult Underground 
Ten songs highlighting the current state 
of Sac's signature sound. A little older, a 
little wiser, but still as fun as it always 
has been. Featuring VASAS, Plastic 
Shoelaces, The Comedians, Coast 
Office, The Bananas, Electro Group, 
Arts & Leisure, The Globs, Slick Lemon 


ia Coast Office - Low Cycle Hum EP 
Breezy, sometimes moody pop with surf 
adjacent guitars. it might make you 
think of Beach Fossils, JAMC, or 
Henry's Dress. Recent recordings on 
the A side, and previously unreleased 
tracks recorded in 2016 on the B. 
Featuring members of Electro Group 


domestichoney.bandcamp.com 


that sounds a little rougher around 
the edges, but the production didn’t 
deter me from digging Scatterbox. 
They know how to write a tune to 
get your foot stomping and your head 
banging. I imagine Scatterbox sound 
even better live and if they venture 
beyond their usual Midwest haunts, 
I look forward to catching them on 
tour. —Paul J. Comeau (Blackhouse, 
blackhouserecordsinc.com) 


SCUM GUPPIES: Total Release: CS 
This Cleveland band writes speedy 
surf punk with uncharacteristically 
intricate, almost hair metal-like guitar 
solos, punctuating shouted vocals. 
Given that these songs are just over 
a minute long it’s impressive they 
fit all that in. —Lorien Lamarr (Self- 
released) 


SHORT ORDER: 

Neighborhood Creeps: 7" 

This band can fuck off. Their song 
“Cischarge,” which they probably 
thought was clever, opens with the 
lines “fixated on what you're called, 
P.C. army persecutes.” Then they 
continue to rail against the injustice of 
being labeled cisgender by trans folks 
who just want to label everyone. They 
conclude with “I don’t care what your 
gender is, let’s just fuckin’ party!” 
Trans folks do wanna party, but it 
can get tough what with boneheads 
assaulting and murdering and a 
government literally taking away 
their civil rights. Oh, but yeah, I can 
see how being innocuously labeled 
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cis so that there’s a counterpart term 
for trans could be a real party pooper 
huh? Fuuuuuck off. Stop putting out 
records and taking space away from 
people who give a shit. -Emma Alice 
Johnson (Tasteful Nudes, shortorder. 
bandcamp.com) 


SICKO: 

In the Alternate Timeline: LP/CD 

The premise of this greatest hits 
collection by Seattle pop punk 
legends Sicko is that this is the record 
that would have come out if the band 
had become huge. The problem with 
that proposition, of course, is that 
to those in the know, Sicko already 
is considered a contender for the 
greatest pop punk band of all time. 
As someone obsessed with the band 
for over twenty-five years can attest, 
they’re nothing short of magical. 
Transformative moments at shows 
are few and far between, but when 
they happen, they’re life-changing. 
I experienced that phenomenon 
the one time I saw Sicko back in 
the day, and it’s a feeling I will 
never forget. The fact that they’re 
playing reunion shows these days is 
evidence that dreams do come true. 
In the Alternate Timeline displays 
Sicko in all of their infectious, 
catchy glory. The remastering is 
never overdone, mainly just used 
to equalize the tracks. The song 
selection is impeccable, as is the 
album artwork and tributes written 
on the sleeve. If you haven’t heard 
Sicko, I don’t know whether to pity 






you or to be jealous that you’re about 
to hear one of the all-time best if you 
check out Jn the Alternate Timeline. 
It’s guaranteed to draw tears of joy 
from fans new and old. —Art Ettinger 
(Red Scare) 


SICKO: 

In the Alternate Timeline: LP/CD 
Sicko, for anyone who is not aware 
of this trio, were one of the best pop 
punk bands around in the 1990s, in 
fact I’d go as far as proclaiming them 
to be one of the best pop punk bands 
ever. The threesome was notable 
for providing a cheerful and upbeat 
contrast to the more prevalent grunge 
scene emanating from the Pacific 
Northwest almost thirty years ago. 
Okay, so it’s not new material but these 
nineteen old songs have been given a 
new lease of life through the power 
of remastering and this is something 
to celebrate from this Seattle outfit, 
still occasionally active today. The 
tracks are culled from four albums 
and two singles. As they are not in 
chronological order, they basically 
provide what could be the set list for 
a live performance. It’s really good to 
hear these songs in a different order— 
as although they are never boring—it 
is good to have these well-loved 
ditties in a new sequence. These guys 
never took themselves too seriously 
and were able to create songs that had 
a humorous and off the wall vibe, with 
‘A Song about a Rabbit” being a prime 
example referencing Peter Rabbit, 
Winnie the Pooh and Madeline Fogg 
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as it goes. I love Sicko and I love this 
album. —Rich Cocksedge (Red Scare, 
toby@redscare.net, redscare.net) 


SKULL PRACTITIONERS: 

Death Buy: EP 

This record started out like a jam that 
would usually be at the end of a live 
show, which made for a rough start. 
Once you get through the noodling, it 
opens up to a rad little thrashy, dirty, 
garage punk record. The last song 
was my favorite; it has a stoned in 
the desert, staring at the sun feel to it. 
It will be cool to hear where they go 
after this if they decide to make an LP. 
—-Ryan Nichols (In The Red, info@ 
intheredrecords.com) 


SLANT: Vain Attempt:7" EP 

South Korean hardcore. Gallop- 
tempos throughout (one slower song 
notwithstanding), and on the whole 
things a reminiscent of Out Cold if 
they were just a smidge slower, had 
a female singer, and weren’t afraid 
to hit the one-minute-plus mark more 
often. —Jimmy Alvarado (Iron Lung, 
ironlungrecords.bigcartel.com) 


SLOW COOKER: Do a Kickflip: CS 

I absolutely love me some weirdo, 
off-kilter, over-caffeinated garagey 
post-hardcore and Buffalo, New 
York’s Slow Cooker do not 
disappoint. I’d put them as sounding 
somewhere between Piss Test and 
Lenguas Largas, and to me that 
is a pretty good place to be. The 
guitars are jangling, and the vocals 








are yipping and crooning. At times 
I found myself wondering what this 
would sound like if I still did drugs. 
I’d say it would be about an eighty 
percent chance that I’d lock in with 
it and it would rule but there’s that 
looming twenty percent chance of 
freaking the fuck out. I’m not going 
to find out, but I can tell you that 
non-drugs Stranglehold one hundred 
percent approves of this album... 
So much so, I am_ overlooking 
my utter distain of cassettes. —Ty 
Stranglehold (Drug Party, drugparty. 
bandcamp.com) 


SMART SHOPPERS, THE: 

Self-titled: EP 

The Smart Shoppers started out as a 
side project/“just for fun” band from 
the members other bands. After a 
while, they realized they liked the 
songs they wrote a lot and should 
record them/keep doing this, and 
I’m glad they did. Smart Shoppers 
set out to play a birthday party, and 
Razorcake’s own Rev. Nerb created 
the flyer and joined in on bass. 
“What My Name Is” is a fast-paced, 
relatable nod to identity crisis that 
many have gone through. There are 
so many catchy riffs and the wild 
guest list on “Bevo Out of Bounds 
(At My Party)” make it sound like 
it might actually be a rager. The 
new wave-y, punk surf-y-sounding 
tracks are a cocktail of Devo 
meets The Chats in the best way. 
—Cynthia Pinedo (thesmartshoppers. 
bandcamp.com) 
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SNUFF: There's a Lot of It About: CD 

I thought the first few Snuff records 
were pretty great. Reach didn’t do 
a ton for me, but I followed their 
post-breakup doings like Guns ‘n’ 
Wankers up through the mid-’90s. 
I lost interest when the band re- 
formed; I figured they’d already 
been more or less swept to the 
side by all the other cool crap 
happening then, so what was the 
point, really? Therefore, I’m kinda 
devoid of context as to where this 
release stands in relation to their 
last quarter-century of output: 
Is it a crushing disappointment 
after the masterful strokes of 
their last musical venture? Is it an 
invigorating return to form from a 
band who had long been thought to 
have lost their way? In any event, 
my initial impressions as a Lapsed 
Snuff Fan are this: 1) Holy crap, 
Duncan’s vocals are still the most 
amazingly full-blast things in the 
earthly history of full-blastness, 2) 
It still amazes me how this band can 
be so together, yet simultaneously 
sound like they’re one wobble away 
from tipping over, 3) As evinced 
by the fact that their best record, 
Flibbidydibbidydob, is mostly 
covers and advertising jingles, this 
band tends to do its best work when 
it has the seed crystal ofa previously 
existing idea on which to sprout and 
mutate; “Hey, Boff!” certainly owes 
a debt to “She’s Got Everything” by 
the Kinks, but you’d really have 


to be a dick not to like it, and 4) I 


guess I should probably start paying 
attention to Snuff again. BEST 
SONG: “Hey, Boff! BEST SONG 
TITLE: “Kings of the Spanish Oi 
Scene.” FANTASTIC AMAZING 
TRIVIA FACT: Duncan is the only 
guy left from the lineup that stayed 
at my house like thirty years ago. 
—Rev. Norb (Fat, fatwreck.com) 


SNUFF: There's a Lot of it About: LP 

I first heard Snuff around the time 
when Demmamussabebonk came 
out (1996) when I got a copy to 
revjew for the university radio 
station paper I wrote for at the time. 
All I knew about them was they had 
a connection to Leatherface. One 
listen and I was hooked. Seeing them 
live that same year buried the hook 
even deeper and I became a lifelong 
fan. Twenty-three years later and 
I’m reviewing a new Snuff release 
and I couldn’t be happier. Right off 
the bat, it is apparent that Duncan 
and the lads are on their game. The 
songs play out like a greatest hits 
collection of all the different sounds 
and eras of a band with a damn 
near flawless thirty-year run. There 
is fast and there is funky. From 
relentless riffage to horns and keys, 
this album is Snuff at their finest. I 
keep thinking about a story Frankie 
Stubbs told me twenty years ago. 
When this band was brand new the 
members were all sitting around 
after practice absolutely hammered 
out of their skulls throwing around 
potential band names. It went on 


WHAT YOU'VE HEARD ISN’T REAL® 
the new album available November 9 





for hours and was going nowhere 
as they were getting more and more 
nonsensical with every round. Andy 
(RIP) couldn’t take it any more and 
shouted “ENOUGH!” at the top of 
his lungs. The problem was he too 
was wasted, and he slurred it hard. 
“SSNUFF!” A legend was born. 
There will never be enough Snuff 
for me! -Ty Stranglehold (Fat, 
fatwreck.com) 


e 

SNUGGLE!: 

Holiday Heart:12” 

The first time I went to Chattanooga, 
my band played in the smoke-filled 
ballroom of a run-down hotel. I 
remember standing on the floor 
and looking around the balcony 
at the row of gnarly punks leaning 
on the railing and spilling beer on 
themselves in joy. All the bands 
played raw-throated, desperate, 
dirty-socked pop punk that kinda 
reminded me of Shotwell or Fifteen. 
Seattle’s Snuggle! would have 
rocked that show, and it’s taking me 
back to 2AM that night, when I was 
holding the promoter’s feet while he 
leaned backwards out his living room 
window, shooting bottle rockets out 
of his mouth to burst in the damp 
Tennessee night. —Chris Terry (Dead 
Broke, snuggle1.bandcamp.com) 


SOUL BUTCHERS: Skin on Fire: CD 

Buffalo’s Soul Butchers fuse a lot 
of varied influences into what winds 
up being an extremely cool sound. 
Heavily influenced by complex 
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earlier groups like Mission Of Burma 
and The Minutemen, they also 
borrow heavily from blues, country, 
and various other musical forms, 
including 1980s Euro pop. None of 
it comes off contrived, blending into 
an aggressive garage punk amalgam 
that hits hard. I’ve seen them 
play, and this recording captures 
their live essence wonderfully. 
Simultaneously raw and _ intricate, 
Skin on Fire is well worth seeking 
out. —Art Ettinger (Self-released, 
soulbutchers.bandcamp.com) 


SPERMBIRDS: 

Go to Hell Then Turn Left: LP/CD 

I remember buying the first 
Spermbirds album as if it was 
yesterday. I know where from 
(Rockaway Records, Newport), what 
day of the week it was (Saturday) 
and that I went off to watch Newport 
RFC play rugby after the purchase. 
Once I finally played the album, it 
blew me away. Shifting on many 
years and here’s another Spermbirds 
album, but this time received in the 
post. It might not have the same 
impact as Something to Prove but it 
still managed to provide more than 
enough quality punk rock to make 
this a strong release. It’s less of 
the crazy skate punk the band was 
known for last century and more of 
a varied approach which touches on 
garage punk at times, as well as some 
moments when a bit more speed 
is applied to songs. I’ve missed a 
few of their releases in recent years 
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but Go to Hell Then Turn Left has 
rekindled my interest in the band. I 
will definitely pick up the records 
I’m missing. —Rich Cocksedge (Boss 
Tuneage, bosstuneage.com) 


SPERMBIRDS: 

Go to Hell Then Turn Left: CD 

Been quite a while since I last 
heard anything from these German 
malcontents, but a quick web search 
shows they’ ve been fairly consistently 
active for decades. My recollection 
is they were on the speedier side of 
the equation back in the ’80s. Here 
they largely stick to mid-tempos, 
with a thrasher dropped in here and 
there to keep ye on yer toes. Skate 
rock influence abounds throughout, 
with hints of metal bubbling at the 
edges. Songs are catchy and well 
executed. Bet they’re still a hoot 
live, from the sounds of things here. 
—Jimmy Alvarado (Boss Tuneage, 
bosstuneage.com) 


SPIT-TAKE: 

Falling Star: LP 

It’s the time of year where warm 
summer mornings have begun to turn 
overcast, and you get a slight chill of 
Fall. Fall always reminds me of classic 
first through third wave emo. The 
musicality on this album is great and 
reminiscent of some of my favorites, 
with an added indie rock vibe. 
However, the vocals on this album 
are not for me. Maybe younger me 
would be more into the modern pop 
punk voice the lead singer is using, 
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but adult me is lukewarm about it. The 
lyrics are very literal, rhyme scheme- 
y, and the singer loves to draw out 
words. I’m curious if I would prefer 
this with a different vocalist, because I 
really did love the instrumental work. 
—Cynthia Pinedo (Dead Broke) 


STACKED DECK: Self-titled: CD 

Early East Coast-inspired hardcore. If 
you’re into macho, aggressive music 
that sends people into the mosh pit, 
you would probably dig this band. 
—Ryan Nichols (Same State, no 
address listed) 


STATE DRUGS: 

Takings & Leavings: LP 

I swear on Douglas Hopkins’ grave 
that this is a compliment: State 
Drugs are The Gin Blossoms for 
the beanie ‘n’ beard set. This record 
feels like that first Fall night, with 
great hooks and melodies, heartland 
wistfulness, and a _ singer who 
sounds like he just gave up fighting 
and resigned himself to heartbreak. 
This is all bolstered by chugging 
Hot Water Music-type emo punk 
with twinges of Chamberlain for 
all of the 90s heads who didn’t run 
away screaming as soon as “Hey 
Jealousy” popped into their heads. 
“Let’s get as crazy as I feel tonight. 
I want to drink and drown and die 
outside. Let’s keep on wasting all my 
god-damned time. It’s all I have and 
all that’s ever mine.” This is perfect 
now that the weather’s cooling down 
a bit. —Chris Terry (Toxic Pop) 


Vintage Crop, The Cool Greenhouse, 
Freak Genes, No Negative, Heterofobia 
Negative Space, Corner Boys, Cereal 
Killer, Scrap Brain, No Negative, Droids 
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STEVE IGNORANT'S SLICE OF LIFE: 
Don't Turn Away: CD 

Steve Ignorant, best known as the 
frontman for Crass, has been active 
since the’70sinthe punk scene playing 
with Conflict, Schwartzeneggar, and 
Paranoid Visions. While the vocals 
remain unmistakable and the lyrics 
as caustic as forty years ago, the 
music is tinkling pianos and acoustic 
guitars with a female trio backup. I 
could imagine Steve, with his tie 
loosened, on the ivories in the back of 
a smoky pub. Is it punk? Musically, 
no, but the intent sure is. You 
decide. —Tim Brooks (Overground, 
overgroundrecords.co.uk) 


STOLEN WHEELCHAIRS: 

Out of Steps:7" 

Incredibly fun singalong punk from 
Pennsylvania that had me thinking 
about bands like Pink Lincolns and The 
Nobodys. Lightning fast drumming 
and quick changes. No one is out there 
reinventing the wheel when it comes 
to punk rock, and why would you need 
to when you can have fun and put out 
great records like Stolen Wheelchairs 
are. These guys are on my radar 
now. —Ty Stranglehold (State Line, 
statelinerecords.bandcamp.com) 


SUBHUMANS: Crisis Point: LP 

The Subhumans have been punk 
longer than me, you, or most people 
any of us know. Dick Lucas is a punk 
rock lifer and has toured the world 
over in—not only Subhumans but also 
in Citizen Fish and Culture Shock— 
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and doesn’t appear to plan on quitting 
anytime soon. Crisis Point is eleven 
brand new tracks of the punk and ska 
you have come to know and love from 
the masters. It can be argued that these 
songs don’t hold a candle to The Day 
the Country Died or From the Cradle 
to the Grave but the only people 
saying stupid shit like that are people 
who checked out of punk long ago. 
There’s a reason the Subhumans are 
still doing it not for the money after all 
these years and this record is further 
proof that they are still pissed, still 
care about causes worth caring about, 
and will keep doing us true believers 
proud. Included with this record is a 
fold-out stencil of the band’s name to 
fulfill all your vandalism needs. I love 
this album and will always love the 
Subhumans. —Juan Espinosa (Pirates 
Press, piratespressrecords.com) 


SUBJUNCTIVES, THE: 

Sunshine and Rainbows: CD 

I can never discuss The Subjunctives 
without mentioning Sicko. That is 
due to the presence of Ean Hernandez 
who features in hoth bands. Yes, 
The Subjunctives do sound a bit like 
Sicko at times, as the songs are perky 
and upbeat. However, the bands that 
more frequently come to mind when 
listening to this are Hiisker Dii, Stiff 
Little Fingers, and 39 Smooth-era 
Green Day which ensures that Sunshine 
and Rainbows is not a Sicko-sounding 
album. There are no duds here and 
the lyrical content is as absorbing as 
the musical offerings with tracks like 
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“The Fastbacks Are the Greatest Band 
in History, So Fuck YOU” succinctly 
highlighting Hernandez’s love of 
that band. My highlight, though, is 
“Hey Dad” with its simple refrain 
“Hey Dad, where’s Mom? She’s gone 
dancing again,” and excellent three- 
part harmonies. A couple of these 
songs have previously featured on an 
E.P. but they are great to hear again 
and deserve to be included amongst 
the sixteen tracks. Get on board The 
Subjunctives train. -—Rich Cocksedge 
(Top Drawer, tdrecs.com) 


SUBJUNCTIVES, THE: 

Sunshine and Rainbows: LP 

This is Ean from the legendary pop 
band Sicko’s current band and they’re 
incredible. A follow up to their EP, 
this full-length mixes the catchiness 
of Sicko with 1977-esque riffs and 
Midwest present-day charm a la The 
Arrivals. Mixed by Matt Allison 
and mastered by Mass Giorgini, the 
production couldn’t be better. Ean’s 
voice of gold is recognizable, and the 
lyrics are beyond charming, focusing 
on finding beauty in the mundane. 
One of 2019’s most crucial releases, 
Sunshine and Rainbows is aptly 
titled as it will brighten your day, 
month, year, and beyond. Yes, you 
need it. —Art Ettinger (Top Drawer, 
tdrecs.com) 


SUSPECT PARTS: 

You Know I Can't Say No:7" EP 
Members of The Briefs, 
Girls, 
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Ones, Maniac,. and Red Dons got 
themselves a new band and they’re 
leaning into the power pop influence 
here that’s evident in all of those 
previous bands. The title track is a 
perfect distillation of that influence 
and punk, meeting at the intersection 
of Cheap Trick and Floridian punk 
rockers Critical Mass—devastating 
hooks married to craftsman 
performances filled with subtle fills 
and noodling that adds some layers 
for those really paying attention. The 
other two songs aren’t quite blessed 
with the same immediacy, though 
they are by no means clunkers; more 
adept also-rans with the thankless 
task of competing against, say, The 
Flash. Good stuff afoot here. Jimmy 
Alvarado (Dirt Cult) 


SWEET EMPIRE: 

A New Cycle: LP/CD 

This is the third album from these 
melodic punks hailing from the 
Netherlands. Previous releases have 
seen Sweet Empire nail down its 
identity as a band with a Descendents- 
influenced sound and lyrical content 
formed around a collective social 
and political awareness on the left 
side of the spectrum. This is another 
strong release containing eleven 
mid-paced tunes featuring a crisp 
guitar attack and some really good 
drumming. Rowald van Baardwijk’s 
vocal delivery has an optimistic tone 
despite the lyrical content railing 
against religion, trophy hunters, and 
many other targets. This adds more 
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contrast between the bright and 
breezy sound and the seriousness 
of the messages conveyed. Sweet 
Empire never disappoints on 
record or live, plus they are really 
nice guys too. —Rich Cocksedge 
(Shield, info@shieldrecordings. 
com, shieldrecordings.com / Umlaut, 
umlautrecords.co.uk / Bad Wolf, 
badwolfrecords.bandcamp.com / 
North Empire, info@northempire. 
nil, northempire.nl) 


SWEET THINGS, THE: /n Borrowed 
Shoes, on Borrowed Time: CD 

A New York band that takes their 
cues as much from Hanoi Rocks 
as The New York Dolls. There is a 
bluesy swagger undercurrent and the 
solid production holds it all together. 
The musicianship is tight and the 
hooks are well represented. “Almost 
Faded” has a Primal Scream feel 
while “Fix to Kick” ups the ante on 
the up-tempo side to good effect. I 
think Keith Richards should cover 
the last song. —Sean Koepenick 
(Spaghetty Town, SpaghettyTown@ 
gmail.com) 


TANDOORI KNIGHTS: 

Temple of Boom: 7" 

India-themed garage rock with 
liberal helpings of surf in the 
guitars. The sound is appropriately 
lo-fi without being obnoxious about 
it and the songs themselves sound 
ripe for inclusion in a Tarantino 
flick. —Jimmy Alvarado (Slovenly. 
slovenly.com) 


Be a smart shopper... 





THROWUPS, THE: 

Male Pale ‘N Stale: LP 

The third song on this LP is called, uh, 
“Tuba Practice,” and that’s... exactly 
what it is, as far as I can tell. The band 
is clearly not shipwrecked on Serious 
Island, but there’s a ferocity here (on 
the non-fuck around songs, at least) 
that carries some true momentum. An 
LP’s worth of swaggering, veering, 
nervy garage shit, and fronted by a 
dedicated, convincing yowler. Took a 
few listens, but it’s growing on me. If 
the Jesus Lizard and Cleveland Bound 
Death Sentence wound up playing 
a lethal game of bloody knuckles, it 
might sound something like this. Not 
bad. —Keith Rosson (Throwups) 


TOMAR CONTROL: 

Nunca Mas Callar: LP 

This record fucking rips. It is 
everything I want: righteous, radical, 
rowdy lady-centric fast-paced punk 
from Peru that is rooted in a clear 
rejection of the government and 
gendered oppression while making 
it obvious that they came here to kill 
it. Only one song that’s over three 
minutes, I imagine this is quite the 
live show and I really hope to catch 
it someday. Someone get these folks 
on a U.S. tour, please. I bet they will 
have some excellent things to say 
about Trump. -Theresa W. (Amok) 


TOUGH SHITS, THE: 

Burning in Paradise: LP 

Power pop with shades of °60s rock 
embedded into its DNA. Songs are 
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catchy and well performed. —Jimmy 
Alvarado (Burger) 


TOWNER: 

Self-titled: CDEP 

The cover art is meant to suggest that 
if you come to their show you will 
either plug your ears or get really 
mad. C’mon guys, you are better 
than that—positivity! They play four 
songs that are hard to classify. Props 
to the band for not having a Facebook 
page, just Twitter. The last song is 
called “Moving Target,” but I don’t 
think it’s about the Boston band. 
That would have been cool. —Sean 
Koepenick (Crush Grove, info@ 
crushgrove.com) 


TOWNER: 

Self-titled: CS 

This four-song EP is a mix of garage 
and indie rock, hints of power 
pop, and it sounds like it’s heavily 
influenced by something a college- 
aged person in the ’90s would hear on 
their school’s radio station. I could see 
Josh, Cher’s older step brother from 
Clueless, being really into this band. 
The vocals are very reminiscent of the 
time period; a little pitchy and a little 
off, but endearing. —Cynthia Pinedo 
(Crush Grove) 


TRIAL: 

The Early Years: 2 x LP 

A collection of this 90s straight edge 
institution’s early years, featuring 
tracks from their 1995 demo, 
the Through the Darkest Days 7”, 
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the Foundation 7’, and the I’m Still 
Screaming 7”, along with a few other 
odds ‘n’ ends. As can be expected 
for its time, group chants and metal 
influences abound, the lyrics are about 
serious subjects the band felt were 
important to address, and the songs 
are long with enough moshy bits to 
keep pitters happy. Jimmy Alvarado 
(Refuse, refusemusic.net) 


UGLY COUPLE: 

“Spill Your Guts"/"Life Sux": CS 

Two 2018 EPs by this self-identified 
“grungy punk” band from Florida. 
Life Sux is all one-minute songs that 
would do well after the Quincy Punx 
on an old Recess comp. The songs on 
Spill Your Guts stretch out and echo 
and even get into lo-fi Lou Barlow 
territory, but I find myself more 
lost in the fuzz than stuck on the 
hooks. —Chris Terry (Self-released, 
uglycouplefl.bandcamp.com) 


VARIOUS ARTISTS: 

Behind This Wall: Episode One: 7" 
Diverse sounds brought together by 
geographical proximity. The region 
being documented is California’s 
High Desert. While most might know 
it as the part of the state you drive 
through going from Los Angeles 
to Las Vegas, like any over-looked 
and underappreciated location: punk 
lives. Whether a fan of hardcore, 
punk, emo, pop punk—or whatever 
gnarly genre Cel Damage considers 
themselves—you’ll find something 
you can appreciate here. Always 


Orua/Le Almeida 


From Rio De Janeiro, Le Almeida drops some of the 
most perfect raw, lo~fi indie punk ever. It’s beautiful, 
catchy, and timeless. If you were ever into Guided By 
Voices, Sonic Youth, early Breeders, Pixies and lo-fi 
90's goods in general, you will love this. Done witha 
strong DIY spirit and absolute passion for the sound. 
He goes under many monikers, with Orua being his 
most recent incarnation - Orua brings more of a 
psychedelic dream-pop approach to his classic 
90's style raw grunge riff perfection. Catch them on 


tours with Built to Spill, 


Orua - Tudo Posso 7” - $5 
Le Almeida ~ Todas as Brisas - $10 


imeida - Paralelloplasmos LP - $13 
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check out the scenes that are 
uncorrupted by hype, ’cause that’s 
where you can find some of the 
realest noise being made. —Daryl 
(Extinction Burst) 


VARIOUS ARTISTS: DGHD-50: CS 
There’s quite a thing going on down 
in Austin, Texas and the folks behind 
the Digital Hotdogs label have put 
together this thirty-track compilation 
to document it. Yes, there are some 
bangers on here for sure, but with so 
many different artists, the odds are not 
in anyone’s favor that there wouldn’t 
be a dud or two. Generally speaking, 
you'll find a mix of punkish types, 
experimental rock type stuff, and 
noisy noise stuff on here, with the 
good definitely outweighing the bad. 
—Mark Twistworthy (Digital Hotdogs, 
digitalhotdogs.bandcamp.com) 


VARIOUS ARTISTS: 

Every Winter Is Cold: ANew 

England Hardcore Compilation: LP 

I might be biased living in New 
England, but I feel like there are 
more great bands around here than 
I can even keep track of right now. 
Leave it to Atomic Action to remind 
me, by dropping eighteen tracks 
from new and long-time favorites for 
me to get stoked on. Every Winter Is 
Cold includes tracks from Dropdead, 
Brother, Antagonize,  Corrode, 
Kind, Restraining Order, Vantage 
Point, and more. All eighteen bands 
on the compilation are currently 
active and deserve your support. 
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—Paul J. Comeau (Atomic Action, 
atomicactionrecords.com) 


VARIOUS ARTISTS: 

This Is the Best I'll Ever Be: 
Sacramento's Adult Underground: CS 
This is a nice splattering of the 
Sacramento scene, including some 
veterans on here. Highlights include 
tracks from VASA, The Globs, and 
the legendary Bananas. The Globs 
title track of the compilation may be 
the real track that grabs me from the 
lesser known bands here. Points for 
the great packaging and pro tape. 
—Steve Adamyk (Domestic Honey, 
domestichoney.bandcamp.com) 


VARIOUS ARTISTS: 

Warsaw's Burning Volume 2:7" EP 
Polish hardcore of assorted hues 
courtesy of Heatseeker, Negative 
Vibe; JAD, Morus, Government Flu, 
Braineater, Glamour, and Cast In Iron, 
respectively. The languages bounce 
between Polish and English from 
one band to the next and the tempos 
and colors are surprisingly varied 
within the subgenre in which they’ve 
collectively planted their flag. Good 
comp. —Jimmy Alvarado (Refuse, 
refusemusic.net) 


VITAMIN X: 

Full Scale Assault: LP 

A reissue of this lauded Dutch 
hardcore band’s fourth, and arguably 
best, album originally unleashed in 
2008. Twenty tracks of hard-hitting 
thrash augmented by big rock riffage 
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psych noise prog punk electronic label 
+ comics/music/zines shop 
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and featuring none other than John 
Brannon on vocals for a couple of 
tunes. A modern classic, and rightly 
so. —Jimmy Alvarado (Refuse, 
refusemusic.net) 


VULTURAS, THE: 

Self-titled: 12”EP 

Vintage-sounding beach punk thuggery 
abounds here. Not so mucha throwback 
as a continuation, one can hear echoes 
of some of L.A. punk’s fearsome, and 
feared, bands of yore. Largely mid- 
tempo and punchy, buried underneath 
the gruff exterior are more sophisticated 
ideas and influences that at times give 
things a surfy, bluesy swing. Thumbs 
way up. —Jimmy Alvarado (Hostage) 


WET SPECIMEN: 

Haunted Flesh:7" EP 

Dark, dour hardcore. Most of the 
tunes are thrashy and to the point; 
those that aren’t retain their sense of 
purpose and work just as effectively, 
and the sound is both blown out 
and drenched in reverb. —Jimmy 
Alvarado (Brain Slash, brainslash. 
storenvy.com) 


WILD ZEROS / PROTO IDIOT: Split: 7” 
The split single just seems to be 
chugging along as the twenty-first 
century progresses. I’m_ seeing 


as many as ever it seems. This 
particular one appears to be a part of 
the “Jukebox Series” on Permanent 
Freak Records from France. Wild 
Zeros turn in two tunes of rockin’ 
punk with a real mid-tempo feel, 


ALTERNATIVE 


and almost garage punk at times; 
very Rip Off Records-sounding. 
Proto Idiot are from the U.K. and 
kick out some very anthemic and 
spazzy-sounding punk. Almost like 
a street punk take on the Briefs 
or the Hatepinks. —Mike Frame 
(Permanent Freak, permanentfreak. 
bandcamp.com) 


ZEPHYR: 

We Like What You Like: CS 

Just to clarify, this is absolutely 
not the hard rock band Zephyr 
from Boulder Colo. from the late 
60s. Nope, this is melodic punk 
band Zephyr from Denver Colo. 
Now that we have that out of the 
way, this “cassingle” features three 
tracks that kind of alternate between 
screaming vocals and gruff, melodic 
ones. The latter are obviously my 
favorite, but they manage to make 
both styles work well together. The 
last song, “Porch Beers,” is my 
favorite. It kind of reminds me of 
a more serious Too Many Daves 
song somehow. This is good stuff. 
-Ty Stranglehold (Snappy Little 
Numbers, snappylittlenumbers. 
bandcamp.com) 
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ADVENTURES OF PUNK BIRD #2, #3, 

4Y” x 542”, 20 pgs. 

The whacky hi-jinks of an alcoholic gutter punk bird. As an art 
piece, it feels cramped. The panels and dialogue hardly have room to 
breathe. Several panels are stuffed with dialogue to the detriment of the panel 
composition. The humor is basic, but it doesn’t make bad bathroom reading. 
The main character has a good design, but I’m not sure there’s really anything 
of substance in the story itself. Not a complete waste of time, but flawed. 
—Gwen Static (punkbird352@gmail.com) 


ANALOG COMPANION Vol. 4, Issue 3, free, 5¥2” x 8%”, printed, 30pgs. 
Visually, this is one of the nicest zines I’ve seen in a while. The print quality, 
the paper stock, and the overall layout combine with the content (black and 
white photos and text), to make something that’s as fun to look at as it is to 
read. The visual style varies throughout, ranging from the cut-n-paste look of 
zines of the past, to more skate/snow magazine style looks. It’s appropriate for 
the content of the zine, with both snowboarding and hardcore punk content on 
offer. This issue features interviews with Vantage Point and Pummel, as well 
as photos and reviews of a couple local shows, album reviews, an article on 
skateboard lifestyle company Heartthrobs, and two articles on snowboarding 
from two very different spots (Stowe, Vt. and Trondheim, Norway). I thought 
the interviews were good, but would have liked to see more questions, and 
perhaps some introductory backgrounds about each band. I loved the quasi- 
philosophical slant to the article “Resort Resuscitation,” about riding at 
Stowe, trying to find something new to appreciate even in familiar territory. 
Definitely a vibe I can relate to as a cyclist. This was my first introduction 
to Analog Companion, and I’m looking forward to future issues. —Paul J. 
Comeau (analogcompanion.com) 


DEAD IN SAN DIEGO: BETTY BRODERICK, 

$13, 5%” x7”, Laserjet, 16 pgs. 

There are so many forgotten murder trials that were such impactful moments 
in the lives of many of us Southern Californians. The ones we do remember 
involve annoying serial killers like Richard Ramirez, who was that annoying 
kid who thought he was hard because he listened to Slayer. Unless you were a 
little older in the 80s (or alive), you won’t remember Betty Broderick’s murder 
trial on TV, especially in San Diego. This offshoot of Dead in Hollywood gives 
a great recount of the moments of Betty Broderick and her train of thought 
before and after she killed her ex-husband and his wife. A hero to many a 
pissed wife, and a maniac to most, it’s nonetheless interesting to read about 
the incident. Jump into this intense zine now... or else! -Iggy Nicklbottum 
(Castroburger, instagram.com/deadinhollywoodzine) 


DITHERING DOODLES #88, #97, #99, #101, 

free or trade, 542” x 842”, copied, 12 pgs. 

Hello there again, Dithering Doodles. Have you really made one hundred 
of these guys? Impressive. I’ve certainly never done anything nearly as 
impressive. These still read like a mix of verbal diarrhea and sketch books that 
a middle schooler made. I’m wondering where you find the time. I do want to 
congratulate you because your drawings are legitimately getting better. Your 
style has become more your own and you know what you want. You’ll never 
impress me, the soulless critic, but there is life in these pages—life crammed 
and suffocating with details of the infuriating world around you. Good job. 
—Gwen Static (259 East 700 South, SLC, UT 84111) 


DOING LINES, 3%” x 412”, copied, 6 pgs. 
Okay, this is weird. I had an incredibly similar premise for a zine that I half 
got off the ground years and years ago. Several pages of one-line stories, in 





Sloppy; 


unprofessional, 


cool as fuck. 


—Gwen Static | GAD! 


an attempt to tell a story with as few of words as possible, much like 
Faulkner’s famous six-word story exercise. If I’m being honest though, few 
of these entries count as stories. Consider the classic “Baby shoes, for sale. 
Never worn.” The story has three acts. The first: “Baby shoes,” we know there 
is a baby, we have established the normality. The second act complication, 
“for sale.” The climax, “never worn.” Each phrase holds so much purpose. But 
most of the lines in this zine are thoughts, musings, half-stories. Not enough to 
really sink your teeth into. -Gwen Static (Don Leach, no address listed) 


GAD! #21, $?, 8%” x11”, copied, 22 pgs. 

I don’t know much about Alabama. I know it’s in a part of the South even 
other Southerners look down on, and that’s about it. GAD! attempts to shed a 
little light on the Alabama underground through show and album reviews, live 
photos, and other arts by folks involved in the scene. It looks to bring together 
a variety of people’s voices, and it’s nice to see folks supporting each other 
and giving each other a platform locally. There’s even a directory of “Alabama 
Underground Music” in the back, listed with the type of music and city, which 
is a godsend to anyone just entering a scene—lord knows I could have used 
something like this moving to the city for the first time. Twenty-one issues is 
a commitment to a scene that’s rare, and 1 commend GAD! for keeping it up. 
—jimmy cooper (PO Box 1308 Gadsden, AL 35902, gadpunkzine.com) 


GAD!, #15, #16, #17, 8” x 10%”, copied, 28 pgs. 

Sloppy, unprofessional, cool as fuck. This is the kind of thing I dreamed about 
doing when I was in high school. GAD! is an Alabama scene-focused punk 
zine that features reviews, interviews, and a loose collection of artistic pieces. 
We don’t agree on what’s cool music, or how much one should praise the 
Misfits in thirty pages, but it’s so freaking cool to see a scene highlighted this 
way. This thing reeks of passion. Keep it up! -Gwen Static (PO Box 1308, 
Gadsen, AL 35902, gadpunkzine.com) 


HEAVENCENT #1, #2, 542” x 8%”, color copy, 28 pgs. 

A manga/MS Paint hybrid comic about an anime girl becoming a 
revolutionary terrorist. It’s unreadable. I do mean in the physical sense; 
I found the comic to be unreadable. Several pages had incomprehensible 
speech bubbles, text that printed so poorly it seemed smeared, and colors 
that made things ugly and crowded. On top of that, the story and humor are, 
at the same time, cliché and nonsensical. Can’t recommend. The interests 
in this zine and its aesthetic are almost entirely at odds with what I find 
pleasant in life. -Gwen Static (@palaces_of_gold) 


LOVE AND RAGE AND NETWORK OF ANARCHIST COLLECTIVES: 
ON FEDERATIONS AND NETWORKS, $3, 512” x 812”, 27 pgs. 

Iwasa works to catalog mostly ’90s anarchism and this is a nice little slice 
of that. Knowing our history is important, and the 90s were a midway point 
where things were just starting to be cataloged digitally but not quite, and 
not well—many websites and forums that may have been important are now 
defunct or unreachable, and zines weren’t necessarily posted online in the way 
many are now, so a lot fell through the cracks. I’m sure in the next years or 
decades, more efforts will be made to historicize those movements, but for 
now, we’ve got zines like this and Google. I appreciate the representation of 
the “network of anarchist collectives” in the title, including the kind of valuable 
back-and-forth dialogues between people from a few different infoshops that 
prevents the historicization of only one perspective so common to any type of 
history. The scene was and is varied and diverse, and I’m glad to see it start to 
be preserved. —jimmy cooper (Little Black Cart, c/o A. Iwasa, PO Box 3920 
Berkeley, CA 94703, acardweater@tutanova.com) 


RAZORBLADES & ASPIRIN #6, 

$10 U.S./$15 world, 8%” x 11”, glossy color, 36 pgs. 

This is an incredibly well-designed, intense music fanzine. There are lots 
of glossy color photos of bands showing a range of emotions in their live 
performance. The cover with Iron Reagan hits the reader with the vocalist 
screaming and looking half-crazed. Open the cover and there’s the singer 
from Night Birds with the microphone cable stuck between his teeth and 
yanking hard on the mic. One after another the photos strike with intensity 
and crazed faces. Band members look like they’re about to explode—the 
music has been captured in photographic form. There are a few dozen photos 
in this zine and not a bad one in the lot. In addition, there are album reviews 
and interviews with Lupus and Byllepest. Ten bucks seems a bit steep, 
especially since it’s predominantly photographs, but this is one of the finer 
quality zines I’ve ever seen, so it makes it almost worth it. —Kurt Morris (PO 
Box 23173, Richmond, VA 23223) 


READY FOR WAR: THE FLORIDA EDITION, 

$8, 84%” x 11”, glossy color, 50 pgs. 

Battle jackets are the name for sleeveless vests (often of the denim variety) 
covered in patches that represent various social and political causes as well 
as bands. This is photographer Adel Souto’s second foray into capturing 
these pieces of apparel. These images were taken around Adel’s hometown 
of Miami as well as at The Fest in Gainesville, Fla. I’m so glad the photos 
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SPORTSBAR, NY #1, 8” x 104%”, copied, 36 pgs. 

Twenty-eight one-page gag comics, much like a newspaper comic strip. The 
content is not dissimilar to a webcomic of a similar caliber. I don’t think 
it’s bad, but there’s something lacking. There are two bunny characters that 
act as the recurring thematic glue, but their tone and personality don’t seem 
distinct enough. I recommend that the author go look at some of the greats 
doing this exact kind of schtick. If 1 could recommend, I’d say pick up a copy 
of Matt Groening’s Life in Hell. That’ll do you good. —Gwen Static (Martin 
Pohl, no address listed) 


STREET DEED #3, $?, 814” x 11”, 64pgs. 

Street Deed is one of those zines that catalogs a scene you didn’t even know 
existed. #3 is the first bilingual edition of what seems to be Bulgaria’s premiere 
punk fanzine—the upside of this is that I can read half of it, the downside being 
that I can’t read the other half. It seems to have some reach. They interview 
not just Bulgarian bands—and it’s a nice look into the way European bands 
interact with each other; some banter about each other’s countries—but an 
ultimate camaraderie between punks. It does feel a bit stuck in the street punk 
phase of American/U.K. punk, with a focus on not only that genre but that era, 
as well, but then again, so are some Americans! Great interviews with bands 
from across Europe, interesting piece on the Dead Boys, and hand-cut-and- 
pasted with a tremendous amount of dedication for sixty-four pages. —jimmy 
cooper (goranovkamen@yahoo.co.uk) 
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are in color and glossy, as it allows the reader to get the full depth of what the 
vests look like. There are a wide range of styles and colors as well as bands 
that are advertised here. While I don’t own a battle jacket, I found these to be 
fascinating to view, as each of them gives off a bit of the personality of the 
wearer. It would’ve been interesting to interview the owners of the jackets, 
too, and find out why they like them and chose to place certain patches on the 
jackets. Still, an interesting concept and worth checking out if you’re into this 
sort of thing. —Kurt Morris (adelsouto.com) 


SO, WHICH BAND IS YOUR BOYFRIEND IN? 

(MAKING THE DOCUMENTARY) #1, £3, 534” x 842”, copied, 19pgs. 

I really wanted to like this zine. The woman who wrote it also created a 
documentary with the same title in which she interviews women musicians 
from the U.K. and they discuss their experiences in the music scene. The entire 
zine is a first-person explanation written by the filmmaker about her personal 
experience as a musician, how she arrived at the idea of the documentary, 
and how she made it happen. The topic regarding sexism/feminism in the 
music scene is something that not only am I interested in but have personal 
experiences with. However, this zine reads like an unedited diary entry that 
expresses the author’s insecurities as a musician and goes through her step- 
by-step process of raising money and contacting women to be interviewed. 
There were times that I thought that she could have left certain details out 
and times that I was just plain bored. Although she was obviously inspired by 
her interviewees, it was hard to get behind her message since I didn’t really 
know what her message was, besides that these women were inspiring. I’m 
still looking forward to watching the documentary since it really isn’t about 
the filmmaker but rather about the women who have a more empowered and 
weathered stance on the issue. -Rosie Gonce (musicdocumentary.co.uk) 


SPOOKY BOYS LOOKING FOR LOVE, $?, 5” x 7”, copied, 12 pgs. 

Need some spooky love in your life but you suck? You should probably 
pick up this zine so you can stare at some cute spook boys and imagine 
you have a real life. This is a good start too, since the drawings in here are 
really spectacular and have a charming look to them. Like, the characters are 
charming and there are all types of people you can get into. Take it as your 
personal paper Tinder for someone you can never do it with. My favorite is 
the pumpkin head dude because I love pumpkins, dude. -Iggy Nicklbottum 
(Val G, instagram.com/valgdraws) 


—Rev. Nerb | TRUST #196 





TRASH BABIES 2, $8, 7”x 8%”, risograph, 50 pgs. 

Got this giant green bad boy in Texas at the Houston Zine Fest. This baby is 
thick as hell and I purchased it immediately after I flipped through it and saw 
some gross, weird, furry-type thing. I dig it. This is a trash-themed zine (hell 
yeah!). That’s another reason I got it, since we are all trash people. There are 
a multitude of talented people in this issue of Trash Babies, though this is 
the only issue I’ve owned or seen. Each artist has a different identity in their 
imagery and work, from cute to fucking disgusting. It’s exactly my kind of 
thing, for I am also cute and gross. It’s gteat to see a collection that.seamlessly 
puts together “outsider” artists with “traditional” artists. -[ggy Nicklbottum 
(Various, arfranklinstein.storenvy.com) 


TRUST #196, €3.50, 894” x 1134”, offset, 68 pgs. 

I will freely admit that the brunt of my conversational German revolves around 
asking you how many potatoes you have, but I am a tuned-in enough cat to 
be aware that Trust has been published bi-monthly since /986, making it the 
longest-tenured regularly published punk zine in Germany, if not, at this point, 
the world. I mean, you couldn’t even really call it “the Razorcake of Germany,” 
you’d have to call Razorcake “the Trust of the United States” and who would 
like that? Nobody. Nobody would like that, and I’d get punched in the nose 
for saying it. Well, screw that, I’m not taking the bait! Thanks for nothin’! In 
any event, this issue has columns (naturally), record reviews (of course), book 
and fanzine reviews, news items, lotsa big photos, interviews with Martin 
Sorrondeguy (Los Crudos, Limp Wrist, et a/.), Chain Cult, and Proud To Be 
Punk, an article on publishing house Ventil Verlag, and a bunch of ads. Due 
to my lack of non-potato-based comprehension of the language, I found the 
ads to be one of the more interesting aspects of the zine. Since Germany is of 
a reasonably compact size relative to the U.S., the ads tended to skew more 
towards promoting upcoming tours than pushing physical product: Did you 
know the Professionals are playing shows again, without Steve Jones? Did you 
know Marky Ramone is in a band with Greg Hetson? Did you know the Dead 
Kennedys are opening for the Dropkick Murphys? I didn’t know any of this 
crap! All of this just goes to show ya that punk is a universal language, which 
is why the Martians will be our friends and no one else’s. —Rev. Norb (Postfach 
11 07 62, 28087 Bremen, Germany) 
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NEW: 
DRILING FOR BLASTING 
“FINGERS ARE THE BEST EYES” LP/CD 
BLUES-LADEN, MATHY PUNK ROCK FROM CHICAGO 


SUB DIO 
“SELF TITLED” DEMO TAPE 
RAGING EAST BAY PUNK ROCK 
EX THE GHOST, GREAT APES, OLEHOLE, 
QUEST FOR QUINTANAROO, BURIAL YEAR 


RECENT: 
THE ERADICATOR “THE COURT'S CLOSED ON CHRISTMAS” 12"/CD 
APOCALYPSE HOBOKEN “EVERYBODY'S BEEN BURNED” LP 
88 FINGERS LOUIE "GET OFF MY LAWN" 7° 


UPCOMING: 


SHOT BAKER "CRACK IN THE CODE” CDEP 
REBEL SPIES / STILL ALIVE SPLIT LP/CD 


UNDERGROUND COMMUNIQUE RECORDS 
BUY STUFF AT: 
UNDERCOMM.BANDCAMP.COM 





Austin Punk Invasion 
By David Ensminger, 86 pgs. 

Punk historian and ex-Texas Biscuit Bombs drummer David Ensminger 
brings you a cool little window in the late ’70s and early ’80s Austin punk 
scene co-written by the folks involved. The slim book features interviews 
with members of Terminal Mind, The Offenders, The Huns, The Next, 
and the Hickoids. Within the interviews, we learn about Raul’s, a hub 
for weirder Austin bands in the early 80s that would often hit its 150- 
something capacity. There are a couple of excerpts about strange dealings 
with Roky Erikson and a lot of kind words about Randy “Biscuit” Turner 
of the Big Boys. 


(and wit). His previous one, Hush, was a beast of a book, in which the 
protagonist allegedly met the creator of the universe and wrote her own 
version of a sacred text, casting her life as parable. In Bubble Chamber, 
Kress spins two novellas, but the relatively short lengths belie their depth. 

In Buda and Pest, Kress uses a first person plural narration to detail 
the lives of a ragtag group of Hungarians struggling to live their lives in a 
warzone occupied by Nazis in 1945. The narrative style, a sort of chorus of 
lost souls, spends time doting on each of the group’s characters, unfolding 
aspects of each personality as they navigate the dilemmas that war—and 
love—bring. Each sentence here is laboriously crafted, loaded with gags as 
the plurality uses, and draws attention to colloquialisms (and get ready to 
never hear the word “Wichita” the same again!). The structure and impact 
here both remind me of Locos, the metafictional novel by Felipe Alfau. 

In Fads and Fallacies in the Name of Science, Kress goes full 
postmodern, casting a wide, willfully fractured web in the form of a murder 
mystery involving a lab technician using an assumed name. Here, Kress 
mixes up the storytelling: handwritten notes, annotated bibliographies, 
news stories, fortunes from cookies, and fridge magnet poetry all swirl 
and—if you do it right—coalesce. Remember that book House of Leaves 
that everyone was so high on a few years back? Kress’s stuff is in the bus 
to that ballpark. Like Kinbote maybe (or maybe not) being an alter ego 
for someone else in Nabakov’s Pale Fire, there might be something else 
lurking under the surface in Fads and Fallacies. Or maybe not. Kress is a 
master of form, and part of mastery is mockery, making readers re-evaluate 
priorities and assumptions. Just because the work is serious and effective 
doesn’t mean that the reader (or the author) has to take things seriously 
all the time, like Black Flag said on the radio tapes on the CD version 
of the unreleased five-piece demos. Kress’s fiction demands that you ask 
questions about why and when you’re both being serious. 

If you like your fiction challenging and intelligent, Bubble Chamber is 
a great introduction to a body of work by an underrated American novelist. 
Check out Dave Kress’s stuff to find one of the freshest, funniest voices in 
fiction. —Michael T. Fournier (Mammoth Books, 7 Juanita St., DuBois, PA 
15801, mammothbooks.org) 


Part of mastery is mockery. 


It also features essays by notable punk talking heads. Gary Floyd of the 
Dicks contributes a very sweet and poignant stream of consciousness essay 
about getting older and losing friends. Dave Dictor shares his 2017 M.D.C. 
tour diary. Ron Posner of M.D.C. tells the truth on why they canceled their 
tour with Bad Brains in 1982. (Spoiler—H.R. is a homophobic butthole.) 

The book’s pages are covered in fliers and photos from forty years ago. 
So many names are dropped that will find yourself jotting down ancient 
bands to check out later. 

Toward the back of the book are some short personal history bits 
by Tracey Torres of Black Salve and Sophie Rousmaniere of Elected 
Officials. Both of these are fine reads but seem like an attempt to get more 
women in the book due to the early Austin punk scene having close to zero 
women in bands. The cover states that there is something from a member 
of MeanGirls, which doesn’t seem to be the case. Instead, there is another 
personal history essay by Marc Ruvolo of the Fur Coats and Das Kapital. 

Anywho, it’s a quick read that seems like it should be Austin 
Punk Invasion #1 opposed to a one-shot. We need more punk history 
written by the ones who made history. —Rick V. (Left of the Dial Book, 
leftofthedialmag@hotmail.com) 


Bubble Chamber 
By Dave Kress, 364 pgs. 

I’m sure Dave Kress would laugh at me if] called him uncompromising 
or applied other such adjectives to his body of work. After all, Kress is 
something of a maverick, delighting at poking convention—and its 
wisdom and rules—in the eye. This comes across in his fiction. Since 
his debut novel Counting Zero, released in 1999, Kress has consistently 
written inventive and thorny work which demands a reader’s full attention 


Michael T. Fournier | Bubble Chamber 


Everything Is Going Wrong: Comics on Punk and Mental Illness 
Edited by Mark Bouchard, 148 pgs. 

This collection of comics edited by Mark Bouchard ‘was started 
as a Kickstarter project back in 2018, finally reached its goal, and was 
published in 2019. (Full disclosure: I donated to help fund it.) There are 
forty-three different entries here: the vast majority are comics but there are 
a few statements by contributors on mental health. The comics are all done 
in different styles. Some are just one page and others cover more than five 
pages. I’m not familiar with any of the artists, but the writers included the 
HIRS Collective, Scott Sturgeon of Leftéver Crack, and Matthew Landis 
of The World Inferno Friendship Society. 

As the person who put together Razorcake’s punks and mental health 
issue, it shouldn’t be surprising that I found this comic to be near and dear to 
my heart. Writers were given the freedom to tell their story in whatever way 
they saw fit. Some literally told of their experiences with mental health issues 
such as anxiety, depression, and suicide. Others did it more in a metaphorical 
manner, comparing their mental illness to a monster or physical condition. 
These views on mental health issues also allowed each artist to flourish in 
their unique style; there aren’t any two comics that appear alike. 

It’s not surprising that some of the pieces (especially the short ones) 
don’t strike me as powerfully as the ones that tell a story or really explore 
a condition over multiple pages. The pieces “Rhythm” and “Unmanned” 
had a combination of art reminiscent of comic books I read as a kid 
(mainly Batman and Spiderman) and storylines that dealt with the weight 
of nagging depression and self-doubt which I could relate to. Those two 
stuck out to me the most. 

There were a few things I would’ve liked to see changed. The biggest 
one is that there were page numbers in the table of contents but no page 
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numbers once you got into the book. The comics weren’t consistent in 
stating their titles, writers, artists, and letterers. It would’ve been helpful 
to have a clean understanding of when one comic was finished and where 
the next began. 

That said, the comics address a worthwhile subject and something that 
will be helpful to punks, comic fans, and anyone dealing with mental illness. 
It’s not that there are solutions given out in Everything Is Going Wrong, but 
it’s more a reminder that there are fellow punks out there who are also facing 
similar struggles. -Kurt Morris (eigwpreorders.storenvy.com) 


The first section is a novella entitled “EX-KIDS,” which follows 
a new couple from strange doorstep to even stranger doorstep as they 
deliver pizzas in an attempt to scrape together enough tip money to 
afford unlimited soup and breadsticks at Olive Garden (yes, you read 
that right). Along the way, standard themes like love, abandonment, and 
aging are tackled and subjected to the author’s hilariously dry humor 
and unique perspective. In “EX-KIDS,” Homeless gives nods to writers 
like Charles Bukowski and Richard Brautigan, but the nod to Kurt 
Vonnegut is especially notable, as the novella shares the playful almost 


They deliver pizzas in an attempt to scrape together 
enough tip money to afford unlimited soup and 
breadsticks at Olive Garden (yes, you read that right). 


Buddha | Please Buy This Book So I Can Feel Validated & (Finally) Love Myself 


Gospel According to St. Rage, The 
By Karen Eisenbrey, 388 pgs. 

St. Rage is a fictional high school punk/pop/garage/country band led by 
a girl, Barbara, who thought she was invisible until a guy she barely knew 
gave her a hat. She then starts a very long journey of self-discovery in this 
coming-of-age novel about music, teenage relationships, gun violence, and 
super powers. There’s a touch of the magical realism here, though I don’t 
quite see why as it only tends to show up when the author needs to show 
how it works, Basically, if Barbara gets angry enough, she can do things like 
low level flying, cause car tires to blow out, shoot sparks out of her finger, 
and flip someone “the bird” and they will get covered in bird shit. 

Her biggest challenge, besides getting a grip on her super powers, is 
something way harder than that: making friends. She sings in the church 
choir and is a mousy, quiet, easily overlooked teenager living in Seattle. 
But when Jackson places a hat on her that inspires her to stand out and be 
seen. She starts slowly making friends and inviting them to shows to see 
real life local bands like Dead Bars, who make several appearances in the 
book. So she finally puts together a band and it’s made up of an indie/folk 
girl who plays acoustic guitar, a half-Japanese, half-black (I’m assuming 
all the other characters are Caucasian, since race never comes up unless 
someone is not white) punk rock drummer, the popular girl who bullied 
her in middle school on tambourine, and a troubled, depressed teen boy 
who brought a gun to school on bass. 

The story seems interesting enough, and I do enjoy the occasional 
young adult novel (especially with punk band references), though I found 
myself slogging through it. None of the characters ever feel well developed, 
and a lot of the dialogue feels forced or sometimes comes off as an adult 
trying to sound like a teen (“She tends bar on the weekends.” “I’m a little 
miffed...”). There are also two queer characters who both start same-sex 
relationships relatively easily, which I appreciate the visibility of. 

A lot of pieces feel like they’re only there in order to justify them being 
included. Like, “I exist, therefore I belong.” So none of the threads feel 
very connected for me. And there are infrequent POV shifts that I don’t 
think are necessary. Sometimes we get four different POVs of the same 
exact scene, which is meant to showcase each character’s personality, but 
just feels redundant and confusing. 

I realize that I am not the target audience for this book, and I do feel 
it’s far too long and the characters felt flat. If you’re interested in test 
driving it, Eisenbrey wrote and recorded all the fictional St. Rage songs, 
which are available on Bandcamp. It’s certainly an impressive project and 
a big undertaking, but definitely fell short of the mark for me. —Kayla 
Greet (Not A Pipe Publishing, PO Box 184, Independence, OR 97351) 


Please Buy This Book So I Can Feel Validated & (Finally) Love Myself 
By Homeless, 232 pgs. 

Homeless is a NYC-based author and artist whose unique style and 
perspective, as well as an obsession with fast food, are consistent across 
the three different formats of writing that comprise the three sections 
of this book. The author’s gleefully dark and offbeat sense of humor 
effortlessly offsets heavy themes like relationships, depression, death, and 
pizza, making Please Buy This Book So I Can Feel Validated & (Finally) 
Love Myself a gratifying and highly entertaining read. 


self-indulgent surrealism that was the foundation of Vonnegut’s iconic 
Breakfast of Champions. 

The second section, “CRAPbook,” is a collection of poetry. At first, 
the poems seem to be a little too full of embraced depression and self-pity 
for my tastes. However, once you get a few poems in, the author’s subtle 
sense of humor reveals itself. I find myself cracking up as he describes 
the inside of a dirty microwave as a comparative reference to his mental 
state. The subject matter hits everywhere from funny, sometimes raunchy 
observation to dark, existential self-confrontation. I’m not really a poetry 
guy, but this section comes together very neatly as one piece in which 
Homeless does a fantastic job at capturing the “alone in a crowd” (for 
better or worse) feeling of life on the city streets. 

The third and final section, “LITTERature,” made up of six short stories, 
was my favorite part of the book. Merging the best elements of the novella 
and the poetry sections, Homeless uses his dark humor and uncommon 
sense of humanity to tell stories that are simultaneously genuinely somber 
and absurdly funny. This section deals with many of the same themes as 
the last two: Mortality, loneliness, urban alienation, McDonald’s, et cetera. 
The tale of the elderly Sid Vicious is a stand out. Although the stories are 
naturally short, none of the pieces feel incomplete. Instead, they read more 
as a slice of life, or maybe a slice of death, depending on how funny you 
want to get. 

According to notes included in the book, an alternate (and probably 
better, in my opinion) title was The Crumpled Egg McMuffin Wrapper 
Where My Heart Should Be... and that sums it up pretty well. It’s a fun, 
quick read that could probably be done in one not-too-busy day off work. 
—Buddha (House Of Vlad, houseofvlad.bigcartel.com) 


Side Chick Nation 
By Aya de Leén, 375 pgs. 

Hurricane Maria made Caribbean landfall in September 2017, and not 
two years later Aya de Leon published Side Chick Nation, a novel with Maria 
at the center of it. The nation of the title is Puerto Rico—de Leén quotes 
San Juan mayor Carmen Yulin Cruz as comparing her country to a married 
person’s under-respected lover, with the United States as the married person. 

This excerpt from the back cover captures the spirit of Side Chick Nation: 
“her formidable Lower East Side Women’s Health Clinic’s heist squad.” 

From the novel: 

“T have some bad news for you,” Marisol said. “We need you to do 
the real dirty work.” 

“What? Fucking him?” Kim asked. 

Marisol nodded. 

“If he was Dulce'’s sugar daddy, then he likes Latinas with big asses,” 
Kim protested. “Sounds like a job for you, Marisol.” 

“Nope,” she said. “Not only have I met him, but he knows someone 
who can trace me. Besides, he likes young women. Even his wife is in 
her twenties.” 

“Tyesha’s younger than me,” Kim said. “And has much more ass.” 

“Tyesha has a grant proposal due.” 

Marisol runs the clinic and the heist squad. Dulce is a former sex 
worker who flees an abusive and connected boyfriend and ends up trapped 
during the hurricane. 
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Side Chick Nation is a novel in the romantic suspense genre, a political 
novel with an emphasis on feminism, and a character study with a certain 
amount of modernism; de Le6n peppers the novel with many scenes from 
a telenovela some of the characters watch. 

De Leén has created a world not quite like any other writer’s. She'll 
be writing bestsellers within ten years and reviewers of other books will be 
using phrases like “in the tradition of Aya de Leon.” 

I have to tell you that I can’t imagine the reader who would not find 
Side Chick Nation too long—when de Leén decides to slow her story 
down, it’s time for the reader to settle in for the duration—though if 
you suspect you'll like it, you will like it. —Jim Woster (Dafina Books, 
kensingtonbooks.com) 


Soulside: Washington DC 1986-1989 
By Alexis Fleisig, 96 pgs. 

This one landed in my mailbox a few days before | started discussing 
photo essays to my English Comp class. Intentional or not, Alexis Fleisig 
has put together a textbook example of the photo narrative. Starting with 
the band’s inception (as Lunchmeat), Fleisig documents the band’s shows 
and tours. The text here is minimal: just enough to orient readers unfamiliar 
with the punk scene (and, of course, the Dischord scene which spawned the 
band). I’m not a Soulside person, but this book was completely engrossing. 
Fleisig’s photos of tours include DC luminaries as roadies, and band flyers 
form a snapshot of the band’s connection to the late-’80s scene as the group 
traverses the country in a rickety van (complete with requisite breakdowns). 
Thoroughly engrossing, like a fantastic Instagram account before the medium 
existed. Get in the van! —Michael T. Fournier (Akashic, akashicpress.com) 


Way Cities Feel To Us Now, The 
By Nathaniel Kennon Perkins, 155 pgs. 

This is Nathaniel Kennon Perkins’s first collection of short stories. The 
book has twenty-two tales, and the majority of them find characters living 
in the present-day West and Southwest United States. The Way Cities Feel 





Be Natural: The Untold Story of Alice Guy-Blaché 
Directed by Pamela B. Green 

This excellent documentary begins on shaky ground with a quick-fire 
montage of industry big-timers and indie heroes engaged in talking head 
interviews. The gist of this segment suggests a lot of industry insiders and 
intellectuals have not heard of pioneering filmmaker Alice Guy-Blaché. 
The film asks: “How could such an important filmmaker not be known?” 
Here lies my only contention with the film: it struggles to present itself as 
a mystery unnecessarily. 

Guy-Blaché’s memoirs were published in 1996. She is the subject of 
several books. She had a retrospective at The Whitney Museum of Art 
in 2010. Every year since 2012, an award is given in her name at the 
Golden Film Festival. She’s not a household name, but she hardly wallows 
in obscurity. I embrace the film’s contention her work was not taken as 
seriously as her male counterparts, but I also believe filmmaking in general 


to Us Now is an exploration of what it’s like to be a slacker punk in the 
desert and mountain states, when there are long periods of time between 
where you are and where you want to be. 

That said, driving plays a big role in these pages. It wasn’t surprising that 
the influences of Jack Kerouac and Al Burian appear, but often (and especially 
so in the longer short stories) with a narrative scripted more akin to works 
by Andre Dubus II. Characters in these stories are looking for answers while 
trying to find themselves, trying to find drugs, and trying to find their next lay. 
There’s not a sense of nihilism or hopelessness, just an aspiration for some 
sense to be made of life. (For some characters this is done in the shadow of 
Mormonism, which isn’t surprising given the effect it has on those living in 
Utah and neighboring mountain states.) But until life can make sense, there is 
drinking, smoking cigarettes, and fighting to be had. 

I enjoyed a number of tales, primarily the longer ones. My favorites 
were: “Pyramid Blues,” a tale of road tripping around the American 
Southwest; “The Preacher Waylon Jennings,” a case of mistaken identity; 
“Los huevos del Sefior,” a tale of Mormon missionaries in Latin America, 
and “House Party,” about a brother who disappears from the narrator’s life, 
only to return years later. 

The very short stories—those under five pages—either need to be 
fleshed out or shouldn’t have been placed in with the rest of the tales to 
begin with. When the work is strong, Perkins writes very well and it’s 
captivating. But with the shorter tales, | wanted more. I wanted to see a 
point or a deeper emotional connection between characters. Often times I 
felt 1 was getting an emotional outburst instead of the insightful content 
that provide meaningful, reflective tales. 

Short story collections have always been hit or miss for me. But I felt 
the amount of interesting, thought-provoking material in The Way Cities 
Feel to Us Now far outweighs any concerns I may have with the shorter 
pieces. If anything, I hope they serve as foundations upon which another 
collection of short stories can be written. —Kurt Morris (Muadlin House, 
thewaycitiesfeeltousnow.maudlinhouse.net) & 


was not taken seriously nor was it well-documented as it could have 
been during this crucial time of its infancy. And like many filmmakers 
working from the early nineteenth century through the 1920s, much of 
Guy-Blaché’s footage has literally disintegrated. Only about a third of her 
films survived. 

But the film settles quickly and begins to write Guy-Blaché into the 
tapestry of film history. This aspect of the story is rich enough to carry the 
film. It provides an invaluable opportunity to categorize and observe her 
surviving work. Director Pamela B. Green makes the case for Guy-Blaché 
with compelling use of footage, interviews, and an excellent timeline 
moving the film forward at an entertaining and informative pace. 

Guy-Blaché is widely believed to be the first director to make a narrative 
film. She also holds the distinction of being the first filmmaker to use an all 
African-American cast, although the result is objectionable, thematically, by 
today’s standards. She is also credited as first filmmaker to use close-ups, 
hand-tinted color, and synchronized sound (although the film never fully 
qualifies the contention she was the first to use close-ups). She also started 
Solax Films, snapping up the title of first female head of a studio. A sign on 
the studio wall is one of her prime directions to her actors: “Be Natural.” It 
was Guy-Blaché’s philosophy. 

What is most astounding is all of this happened over an approximately 
twenty- year career. By the 1920s, film production was relocating to 
Hollywood, California, and Guy-Blaché encountered setbacks that pushed 
her studio (and much of the film business in Fort Lee, New Jersey, an early 
hub for film production) out of business. Guy-Blaché moved to Paris to 
find work, but struggled and eventually gave up or lost interest. “Why?” is 
a mystery Green chases to a logical conclusion. Guy-Blaché disintegrated 
into history like her fragile celluloid catalogue. She was a ‘pioneer whose 
work would further an industry that certainly turned its back on her. This 
film does a first-rate job of telling her story. —Billups Allen (Zeitgeist) 


Blood and Steel, Cedar Crest Country Club: Streaming 
Directed by Michael Maniglia 

In 1986 a group of kids built a giant halfpipe in a country club in 
Centreville, Va. The project was funded by one of their dads who owned 
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the country club and even set them up with an architect to make the ramp 
perfect. The frosting on the cake was that the ramp had sheets of steel 
opposed to plywood for the top layer. It even had an apartment and a 
garage built under the decks. For years the Cedar Crest Country Club (aka 
the CCCC or The Crest) became a destination spot for skateboarders and 
punk bands from across the country. People moved to the area just to be 
closer to this Mecca of a ramp. 

This documentary covers the closing of the skateparks and the destruction 
of wood ramps that lead to this project. How a bunch of frustrated kids who 
had nowhere to skate took the initiative and used their blood, sweat, tears, and 
happy-go-lucky dad’s money to build the ramp. 

We hear testimonials by lan MacKaye, members of Gwar, and many 
others on what it was like to play on a ramp in the middle of the woods 
to hundreds of sweaty kids. You get to see actual footage of bones being 
broken during some rowdy “snake sessions.” Other than those incidents, 
the punks, skaters, metalheads, and even country bumpkins got along just 
fine at the tent-filled grounds of the CCCC. 

It’s a good documentary with a lot of:archived videos and photos from 
CCCC’s five-year run. It would’ve been nice if the doc went into more 
detail on why the patrons just stopped showing up. But then again, if it was 
any longer than ninety minutes I could have seen myself getting bored. 
-Rick V. (Subterra Films) 


Double Dragon (2019 Special Edition): Blu ray / DVD 

In the 1987 video game, the gamer plays as Billy or Jimmy Lee, who 
fights through the streets to save their mutual love interest, Marian. In the 
1994 film, Billy Lee (Scott Wolf, Party of Five) and Jimmy Lee (Mark 
Dacascos, John Wick 3) are two wise crackin’ martial arts students who 
live in the near distant future where an earthquake has turned Los Angeles 
into a crumbling wasteland. The police are on call only during the day 
while the gangs run amok at night. A white gang overlord who calls 
himself Koga Shuko (Robert Patrick, Terminator 2) has stolen one half of 
the titular Double Dragon medallion and now has the ability to turn into a 
shadow and possess innocents. The Lee brothers and their mentor Satori 
(Julia Nickson) are in possession of the other half of the medallion. 


Koga Shuko sends the many colorful gangs of “New Angeles” after 
our heroes. On the flipside, there is a gang of teenaged good-doers lead by 
Marian (Alyssa Milano, Charmed) who call themselves the Power Core. 
They make it their mission to pick up the police department’s slack. The 
Lees team up with Marion to take down Koga Shuko and steal his half of 
the Double Dragon pendant. 

The almost literal elephant in the room is the oversized muscular 
baddy Abobo who is also featured in the video games. In the movie, he 
gets mutated into an even more oversized and muscular thing whose head 
looks like a sack of potatoes. He looks extremely ridiculous and develops 
body image issues and flatulence. 

The filmmakers tried to make an action/fantasy/martial arts/post- 
apocalyptic movie to appeal to everyone. History would show that it didn’t 
appeal to anybody. Nobody saw it due to limited releasing and critics hating 
it. Rightfully so, it’s a pretty bad movie. But the kind of bad movie you 
watch in its entirety and then invite your friends over to watch it again the 
next day. You won’t care about the plot as much as you just like looking at 
regular Cleveland doubling as a destroyed Los Angeles. You’ ll be distracted 
from the phoned-in acting by a seven-foot-tall undead mutant wearing a 
basketball jersey. The lack of actual martial arts will go unnoticed when you 
see Robert Patrick turn into two samurai sword-wielding goblins. It’s pure 
culty goodness/badness. 

The print they used for the movie is very nice for those who like that 
kind of aesthetic. The special features on this release feature interviews 
with the screenwriters who explain why a small studio (Imperial Pictures) 
had to make a Double Dragon movie as quickly as they could before they 
lost the rights. Scott Wolf and Mark Dacascos are interviewed and are 
mostly embarrassed by their performance—and not so much the movie. 
And for the die-hards, there is a pilot for the extremely terrible Double 
Dragon animated show. —Rick V. (MVD, mvdb2b.com) 
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